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Art. I.—The Signs of the Times: a Series of Discourses 
delivered in the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. By Cornelius C. Cuyler, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church. Philadelphia: William S. Martien. 1839. pp. 
319. 12mo. 


We have already expressed our favourable opinion of these 
excellent Discourses. We now recur to them again, that we 
may make the subject discussed in the fourth lecture, entitled 
“God’s frowns against Covetousness,’’ the foundation of 
some remarks that seem to us adapted to the existing state of 
things. We have nothing to say in the way of objection to 
the views presented by Dr. Cuyler. His leading position is, 
that the pecuniary distress which pervades our country isa 
judgment upon the people for their covetousness. But in 
maintaining this position, he avoids the presumption of those 
who, “taking upon themselves the mystery of things, as if 
they were God’s spies,”’ pronounce with all confidence upon 
the final cause of every dispensation of providence, and in+ 
vade, with unhallowed tread, even the sacred privacy of do- 
mestic sorrow, that they may make every individual calami- 
ty the occasion of impeachment against the character of the 
sufferer. His interpretations of divine providence are suffi- 
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ciently guarded against this pharisaical presumption, and we 
surrender ourselves with pleasure and profit to his guidance, 
while he gathers up the indications of passing events, and 
intimates the duties to which they give rise. But it has 
seemed to us that it might be useful to give a fuller exposi- 
tion of those duties than was consistent with the brevity to 
which Dr. Cuyler was limited. 

The great lines of our duty are indeed unalterable; they 
remain the same through all ages and under all circumstances. 
The law of rectitude is as immutable as its author. But 
though its substantial demands upon us are unchanging, never 
relaxing their hold, or altering their character; yet these de- 
mands, when traced out to their ultimate consequences, must 
always have respect to the particular circumstances in which 
we are placed. Though the law be the same, it will define 
and prescribe different duties to different men, because of 
their dissimilar position. The widow’s two mites were as 
full a discharge of duty, with her restricted means, as had 
been a much larger amount had she been rich. The apostle 
Paul recognises this dependency of our duty at a particular 
time, upon the circumstances in which we are placed, when 
in writing to the Corinthians, he recommends a certain course 
as “ good for the present distress.”’ 

Similar emergencies have been always occurring (or those 
that are closely analagous), in which the “times” (as they 
are technically called), have prescribed their specific or 
concomitant duties : such, for example, as times of prosperity, 
which call for acts of special thanksgiving—or, times of ad- 
versity, which enjoin the duty of humiliation, seasons of 
anxiety and distress, in which the whole community sympa- 
thize ; they are occasions on which all, and especially the 
teachers of morals and religion should be vigilant—should 
examine their distinctive character, inspect their meaning, 
and enforce the lessons which they are intended to inculcate. 

The intelligent reader will doubtlessly concur in the re- 
mark, that, under the providence of God, we have fallen upon 
times so marked as to call upon us specially to note and turn 
them to profitable account. None who are at all conversant 
with what is occurrent from day to day, need to be convinced 
that it is emphatically a time of present distress, 

Without venturing to inquire into the causes of the pre- 
sent distress, lest it should lead us on to debateable and deli- 
cate ground, we may consider the providential lessons which 
it ought to inculcate. 
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We use the term providential by design, and from delibe- 
rate choice. For, however the men of the world may 
account for the times, by ascribing them to the folly, or 
imprudence, or covetousness, or dishonesty of ill-directed 
human agency, yet the providence of God is not less con- 
cerned in works such as these than it is in those where the 
second causes or operators are wholly invisible. The spar- 
row may fall to the ground by the shot of the sportsman, or 
be caught in the net of the fowler, or die of natural disease; 
but in either case, the occurrence comes alike within the 
cognizance of its Creator; and so it may be the rigorous 
policy of government, it may be the fanatical spirit of 
speculation, an excessive importation of foreign products, or 
extravagant living, which has given the times their menacing 
aspect. ‘“ The present distress’”’ may legitimately be ascribed 
' to one of these causes, or to a combination of them all; yet, 
the evil in its origin and progress, has not escaped the no- 
tice of God, nor been permitted without a design to impart 
some important instruction. 

As to how long “ the present distress”? will continue, and 
by what measures or expedients it could be most speedily 
and effectually allayed, we do not offer an opinion. It does 
not fall within our province, in the prosecution of our 
present theme. It is a knotty problem, which we are will- 
ing to leave to the solution of those who are better versed 
than ourselves in the laws of political economy. In the 
mean time, however, there are certain duties incumbent upon 
those who feel its pressure, which are in some respects pre- 
scribed, or rather enforced, with peculiar energy, by the 
times; some of which we propose to mention. And, first, it 
is peculiarly important in the present distress, that the disci- 
ples of Christ “ maintain a conscience void of offence’’—a 
duty which is of course obligatory at all times and in every 
condition; but we refer to it now, and give it the prece- 
dence in this enunciation, on account of the multiplied temp- 
tations in the times to neglect it; and we speak with a more 
particular reference to a conscientious respect for the mer- 
cantile virtues of integrity in keeping our word—honesty in 
fulfilling our engagements, and discharging our obligations, 
so far as it is in our power. It is a monition which ought 
to be impressed with great earnestness upon those especially 
who are so associated in business as to have its responsibili- 
ties, moral as well as pecuniary, in some sense divided. 
The fact is as common as it is reprehensible, for persons of 
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great excellence as individuals, when they have become 
united with others in some corporate capacity, to lose, or to 
act as if they had lost, their nice sense of honour and integ- 
rity; and hence they will often lend their names and their 
influence to certain measures as members of an incorporation, 
which they would highly reprobate as private men. The 
injustice and dishonour of the acts, they cannot deny; “ but 
what are these among so many;”’ as if the guilt of any wrong 
doing were as susceptible of being mathematically divided 
among the authors, as are its pecuniary profits or loss; and, 
without deeming it proper to quote particular cases of delin- 
quency, yet there is much reason to fear that these remarks 
are capable of a very extensive application. 

It argues a strange perversion of truth, and great obliquity 
of moral discernment, and yet this merging of personal 
responsibility in a corporate is a lamentable fact with which 
the history of both the past and the present has made us too 
familiar. Thus the act of violence and blood-shedding, which 
suspends an individual murderer upon the gallows, becomes 
a deed of glory, and is applauded, when perpetrated by a 
nation—when hundreds of thousands are left mangled and 
weltering in their blood upon the field of battle, and whole 
hecatombs are the victims instead of a single one. “Iam 
called a robber because I have only one small vessel. You 
are styled a conqueror because you command fleets and 
armies.’ For one man to set the government of his coun- 
try at defiance and lift his hand in rebellion is treason, and 
the misguided creature will share in the elevation of Haman. 
But we have seen the same thing in our day done by a state; 
the decision of the highest court of the nation treated with 
contempt, the government brow-beaten, and bearded, and 
insulted, with perfect impunity; and instead of relenting 
upon any after reflection, or being called to account, it has 
been rather regarded as high-minded and chivalrous, some- 
thing worthy of a lofty spirit, and indicative of an indepen- 
dence of character, which all in similar circumstances are 
hereby invited to imitate. 

Thus, as one has shrewdly remarked, “treason is never 
successful.’’ For whenever the authors are enabled to pre- 
vail and to triumph over the state, their crime loses its origi- 
nal attributes, and is called by another name. Such practi- 
cally, has been the sentiment of states and nations, and sorry 
we are to add, that quite too often do we see the same 
Machiavellian morality developed more or less in common 
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life. When even honourable and Christian men become 
combined under the protecting seal of a body corporate, too 
often do they seem to lose their sensibility, and what is 
worse, their conscience. 

Lut the temptations of the times in this respect too, are 
strong to men in their private capacity; and many are wont 
to take occasion from the prevailing sympathy for those who 
are truly embarrassed, to procure that indulgence for them- 
selves which they neither need nor deserve. While others 
fail to comply with their engagements from necessity, these 
do the same thing from choice. They have the means of 
doing it in hand, but they fear they may want them in future, 
or they wish to use them for advantageous speculation upon 
the distresses of others. ‘Thus, their love of gain predomi- 
nates over their sense of right, and they withhold what is 
due, and which they could easily pay, because they ean do it 
with impunity, under cover of “ the present distress.”’ The 
grace which is shown to the distressed in reality, they chal- 
lenge for themselves, since they are able to conceal their own 
solvency so effectually that none can discover how little right 
they have to ask indulgence. 

The disciples of Christ then are admonished by “ the 
times,” to aim at maintaining a good conscience, by the 
strictest integrity in their dealings with one another, and 
with society at large. Nor is it to be doubted, that much of 
the prevailing distress would be abated, and much more pre- 
vented, would every member of society do as well in this 
respect as*he can—would comply with those sound commer- 
cial maxims of Solomon: “ Withhold not good from them to 
whom it is due, when it is in the power of thine hand to do 
it. Say not unto thy neighbour, Go, and come again, and 
to-morrow I will give; when thou hast it by thee.” 

But another duty which would seem to be peculiarly need- 


ful for the times, is that we endeavour to be cheerfal, 

A duty more easily preseribed than obeyed. There isa 
time, moreover, of such peeuliar and uncontrolable distress, 
that the cheerful look 1s — hypoeritieal, and gives a lie to 
the earr: oding sadness of the heart. there are gr} efs, by 


which the soul is so atilicted sometimes, that all attempts at 
consolation only seem to mock its anguish, and we are made 
to desist by the sage reflection of Solomon, that “as he 
that taketh away a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar 
upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart.’’ 
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“ There is a grief that cannot feel, 
There is a wound that will not heal.” 


There is an anguish of soul which nothing but time, and 
the special grace of God, can mitigate, and whieh is deaf to 
the voice of human consolation; and for every such sufferer 
there is balm only in Gilead, and a physician no where else 
but there. And how far we are capable of successfully con- 
cealing our grief under the pressure of our earthly trials, 
and when disappointed, afflicted, and alarmed, to command 
that cheerfulness of countenance which is the natural index 
of a “ merry heart,’’ we do not assert. It involves a ques- 
tion in physical science as well as in morals which at present 
is better waived than agitated. Yet that much may be done, 
by faithful and unremitting effort, none will deny who have 
made the experiment. While, therefore, we should guard 
against that thoughtlessness and levity which are unseemly 
at any time, and which betray a vacant mind, as well as an 
unfeeling heart; let us also watch with equal assiduity 
against despondency and gloom. 

If there is much to make us sad in these times of distress, 
there is much more, if properly appreciated, to make us 
cheerful. We have mercies unnumbered, personal and rela- 
tive, domestic, eivil, and religious, which need not be de- 
tailed, but which demand the warmest thanksgiving. Think 
of other nations—think of Russia, of Spain, of Ireland, South 
America, and France—and who is not thankful that he be- 
longs to none of them? Above all, think of seven hundred 
millions now groping in Pagan darkness; and have we no 
eause to be cheerful! 

The portentous cloud now lowering over us—like that 
which led Israel through the desert—has an illumined side, 
as well as a dark one. Even an intelligent heathen has writ- 
ten for our monition, that “ there is no real life but a cheerful 
life.’ Anda wiser than this heathen,—that a cheerful, or 
“a merry heart doeth good like a medicine.’’ So far then, as 
we can mingle in society, and meet our friends and neigh- 
bours with a cheerful look, and an encouraging word—we 
shall do much to allay the present distress. If the gloom 
ofa melancholy face is infectious; so is the smile of a joyous 
and cheerful one, not less easily imparted to others. “As iron 


sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.”’ 
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As the requisite help, for a duty so confessedly arduous, we 
must regard the present distress as providential, or, as having 
been permitted to occur with some special design. 

In what acceptation a divine supervision is recognised, has 
been already explained. Notinany such sense, of course, that 
it would be just to ascribe our distress to the immediate agency 
of God; nor in any such sense as to exculpate the instruments, 
so far as in conduct or motive they are worthy of blame: but 
that we look heyond these subordinate causes, to that retribu- 
tive government, which has selected this channel for dispen- 
sing its judgment on account of our sins; and that has admon- 
ished us of the nature of our transgression, by the very char- 
acter of our chastisement. As the most high rebuked the 
iniquity of Ashdod, by casting down and dismembering their 
Dagon; so has God touched the idol of our nation and made 
it to tremble. 

That very thing which we have loved most, and followed 
hardest after, has become our chief tormentor; the same foun- 
tain that has sent forth such copious streams of sweet water, 
is now sending the bitter. Our great facilities for gain, and 
our temporary success, became the lure to extravagance in 
expenditure; and we were forming habits of luxury, as incon- 
sistent with republican simplicity, as they were prejudicial 
to our morals, and offensive to God. The effect of sucha 
species of prosperity was precisely what it has ever been, 
without the special help of God to counteract it. It was the 
same as upon Corinth and Rome and Jerusalem. It wasa 
proportionate increase of crime in all those destructive forms 
in which it wrought the ruin of them. Where the grace of 
God abounded in giving us temporal success, the sins of the 
people abounded the more. Nor is there a chapter in our 
national annals so replete with “ lamentations, and mourning, 
and woe,” as that which comprises the period commencing 
with this so called prosperity. It will stand, if we do not 
greatly misjudge, as the epoch of a revival of national crime. 

Where, in all our history, do we see so densely chronicled 
a series of so much undisguised, wide-extended knavery and 
swindling—of so much deadly violence, and assassination,— 
of so many mobs and riotous assemblings—so much taking 
of the law out of the hands of the regular ministers of justice? 
Where has there been so much of political juggling: and of the 
sacrifice of personal honour, and principle, and conscience, at 
the shrine of a party? So much flagrant violation of rights 
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—religious, social, and civil? So many awful conflagrations 
by the agency of incendiaries ? 

But we forbear—though much more might be added, for 
what has been enumerated is but the beginning of our sor- 
rows. But the assertion is made from deliberate examin- 
ation, and the strongest persuasion that the coincidence is 
real. Our increase in crime has kept pace with our advance- 
ment in wealth. 

Our indigenous evil doers are sufficiently numerous. But 
our country has been made the Botany Bay, and the Poor 
House of other nations, who have been sending the canaille 
of their streets—hospitals and prisons—till the number of 
imported thieves, highway robbers, counterfeiters, and mur- 
derers, is terrific. We lately met a person high in office in 
one of our large cities, who expressed his apprehensions 
from this source in the most emphatic manner. His post 
of observation is one from which he has the best opportu- 
nity of knowing the truth: and “ we are all,”’ said he, “ in 
imminent danger. We are every one exposed, like Mobile 
and other places, to be burned at midnight, to be robbed in 
this awful manner of our property, if not our life, by the 
agency of felons, no small part of whom are of foreign birth, 
and who for the chance of a few shillings of plunder, will 
consume half the city.” 

This respectable witness does not testify alone: “ Any 
one who attends our criminal courts,’”’ says another intelli- 
gent observer, “ cannot fail to be impressed with the fact, 
that the number of native American citizens accused of de- 
predations upon property is comparatively limited. Of the 
foreigners who commit crimes in our cities, the English are 
the most accomplished and scientific. Most of the burgla- 
ries and extensive night larcenies of stores, &c. are effected 
by them; many of whom are exiles on account of crimes at 
home. 

“But the mass of petty depredations committed upon 
property among us, within the last few years, has been 
perpetrated by Germans. For, while the voluntary German 
emigrants, who have adopted this country, are among our 
best citizens, there have been recent emigrations hither of a 
very different character. Ignorant, besotted, destitute, they 
wander about the streets of our cities, begging, pilfering, and 
‘even forcing their way into the houses of our citizens, and 
extending their depredations to offences of a bolder charac- 
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ter. Hundreds of these wretches have been convicted by 
our courts, many of whom are unable to understand a word 
of our language.” Nor is this to be received on the autho- 
rity merely of our own assertion; the confessions of the 
convicts themselves prove it. Many of the worst crimes in 
our country have been committed by these transported con- 
victs. Kobler, the murderer of Zellerbach, now under 
sentence of death in Pennsylvania, is, according to his own 
statement, a convict from Germany. 

Nor need we here repeat, what our readers have probably 
read, on the testimony of our Consul at Leipsic and Hesse 
Cassel, that “ not only paupers, but even criminals are trans- 
ported from the interior of this country, in order to be em- 
barked for the United States.”’ It is further stated, “ that 
a Mr. De Stein, formerly an officer in the service of the 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, has lately made propositions to the 
smaller States of Saxony, for transporting their criminals to 
the United States, at $75 per head; which offer has been 
accepted by them. ‘The first transport of criminals, who, 
for the greater part, have been condemned to hard labour for 
life, (among them are two notorious robbers, Pfeiel and Al- 
bracht,) would leave Gotha on the 15th of October, and it is 
intended by and by to empty all the workhouses and jails of 
the country in this manner. There is little doubt that seve- 
ral other states will imitate the nefarious practice.”’ 

“It is also attested, that it has of late become a general 
practice in the towns and boroughs of Germany to get rid of 
their paupers and vicious members, by collecting the means 
for effecting their passage to the United States among the 
inhabitants, and by supplying them from the public funds.” 

Such details as these, are not furnished with any invidi- 
ous motive, or from a wish to vindicate our national cha- 
racter at the expense of others; but the facts which we 
have stated are either not known, or not sufficiently appre- 
ciated, as adding an item of fearful magnitude to the 
amount of our national crime. 

In the midst of all these things, the church of Christ has 
been asleep, or has mingled too much in the idolatries of 
others. Too many of her members have been as busily en- 
gaged in amassing wealth to consume upon their lusts; and 
have become as rich, and as proud, and luxurious, and hard- 
hearted as others. And is it not high time for God to inter- 
pose, if he would find faith on the earth? And shall he not 
visit us for these things? Shall not his soul be avenged on such 
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a nation as this? And is it cause for surprise, that a people 
so laden with iniquity should have come into their “ present 
distress?”’ Is it not a marvel rather that they have not been 
overtaken sooner, and made to suffer more? 

Would we then do a duty which the times imperatively 
enjoin, let us recognise the providential hand of God in this 
calamity. The rod will not rest on our lot any longer than 
it is needful for our welfare. So soon as we have been 
brought to say in true contrition—* 1 have done iniquity: I 
will do no more’’—he will unveil the sun of prosperity, just 
so far as we are able to bear it. Let us see in this distress 
the chastening of a Father, who still loves our nation, if not 
for their own, at least for their fathers’ sakes. He has a 
glorious agency for us to sustain in carrying forward his 
purposes of grace in the earth. 

And when we call to mind, not our ill deserts only, but 
his severe dealings with others, we are constrained to ‘adopt 
the prophet’s expostulation with the murmuring Jews, and 
ask——“* Hath he smitten him as he smote those that smote 
him? Or is he slain according to the slaughter of them that 
are slain by him? In measure, when it shooteth forth, thou 
wilt debate with it; he stayeth his rough wind in the day of 
the east wind. By this, therefore, shall the iniquity of Ja- 
cob be purged.” 

Another important duty which the times prescribe to every 
lover of order and law, is to do all in his power to ‘suppress 
undue popular excitement—to exert his influence in favour 
of subordination to lawful authority. 

The materials of which a community like ours is com- 
posed, contains a goodly proportion of explosive ingredients, 
which are easily ignited. Amidst the collisions of parties 
and the conflicting interests of the different classes of society, 
there is constant danger of eliciting the sparks which will 
set them on fire. To rouse the populace, and throw them 
into a tumult, as every one knows, is exceedingly easy, no 

matter what the cause, whether imaginary or real, just or un- 
just. Among them all, we know there are Pama who ever 
reflect or form opinions for themselves; they are accustomed 
to follow the commands of their leader, whose nod is a ple- 
nary commission for them to undertake, without investiga- 
tion, whatever he may wish to have accomplished ; to commit, 
if he please, excesses of the most atrocious description. How 
much has occurred within the observation of the reader, it is 
needless to mention. We do not deny, what is so palpable 
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to all, that the evils with which our land is afflicted are to be 
traced to certain well defined sources. It is as true in our 
day as it was in Solomon’s, that, *‘ as the bird by wandering, 
as the swallow by flying, so the curse causeless shall not 
come.” Nor will any dispute, that the agency of many in 
procuring the present distress, has been criminal and inex- 
cusable, That in numberless examples, the honest and indus- 
trious are the victims of oppression and fraud; that they are 
made to suffer most severely in many cases who deserve it 
least. It isa lamentation, and shall be for a lamentation.” 
Every friend of virtue, honour, morals, and religion, must ex- 
press the same opinion with regard to the evil, yet the surest 
method of redress, is not always to be learned from those who 
are most forward to suggest it. Least of all is the counsel 
which the times demand, to be sought in the tumultuous and 
excited popular assembly; nor to be gleaned from the anony- 
mous paragraphs of an irresponsible press, which is uttering 
opinions as multifarious as the tongues of Babel. On the 
other hand, it should be the aim of the sober and judicious 
of all political parties, and of every order of society, from the 
lowest upward, to repress all undue excitement, and correct 
erroneous opinions that are emanating from such misjudging 
and contradictory oracles. And while the minds of many 
are chafed and embittered by losses and disappointments, and 
harassed by claims which they are unable to meet, how im- 
portant that they be preserved from resorting to any expedi- 
ents for relief of their trouble which would only make it 
greater. That right is better waived, (for the present at 
least,) which, by reason of the disorders of the times, is not 
secured to us by the regular operation of law. And no man 
that sitteth down first and counteth the cost, will ever for- 
sake the constitutional tribunals of justice, and appeal for re- 
dress to the equity of a mob. 

Above all, would we discharge the most important duties 
prescribed by the present distress, we shall use it to com- 
mend our holy religion. 

In the midst of so many evils which are suited to disturb 
the spirits, and harrow the soul with anxiety, how impor- 
tant that we point to the rest and tranquillity which they 
enjoy who have taken refuge with David, “in the secret 
place of the Most High, and who abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty.”? For, “though the earth be removed, and 


though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea,’” 
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they are not disquieted. “For, in the time of trouble, he 
shall hide them in his pavilion; in the secret of his taberna- 
cle shall he hide them; he shall set them up upon a rock.”’ 

While disastrous occurrences, from day to day, are re- 
minding us of that familiar and yet so little heeded moni- 
tion, “ that riches certainly make to themselves wings; they 
fly away, as an eagle toward heaven;”’ let us not neglect to 
impress the moral of every such event, as it is furnished in 
the words of personified Wisdom: “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and steal; but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal;’’ and, “ take no thought, (that is, no undue thought, 
no excessive, anxious, idolatrous, or atheistic thought,) say- 
ing, what shall we eat? or, what shall we drink? or, where- 
withal shall we he clothed? for after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek:’’-—the mere worldlings, the disbelievers in 
Providence—the men whose sole dependence is upon them- 
selves, without regard to God’s providential blessing. “ But 
seck ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

We are well aware that there is no necessary nor percep- 
tible connexion between the sorrow of the world, for tempo- 
ral calamities, and a godly sorrow for sin; and yet the 
gracious Dispenser of spiritual influences is often pleased, in 
answering prayer, to make the former instrumental in pre- 
paring the heart for the latter. Thus, the afflictions of 
Israel, in the days of Joel, by the desolation of their fields, 
led them to fasting and humiliation, and a subsequent bless- 
ing. The happy reformation of Judah, in the time of Heze- 
kiah, was cotemporaneous with their perils from the army of 
Sennacherib. 

The distress of the times was great in Scotland in 1625, 
and onwards; when the® spirit of God came down upon the 
labours of Dickson, and Livingston, and Welsh, and Forbes, 
and Rutherford, and others, and converts were multiplied 
like the drops of the morning. It was aday of rebuke and 
blasphemy in Ireland, in the former part of the seventeenth 
century, when the church enjoyed a refreshing from the 
Lord, which has been recorded as “ one of the largest mani- 
festations of the Spirit since the days of the Apostles.’ 
“When it was sweet (as ecclesiastical history reports) for 
Christians to come thirty and forty miles to the solemn 
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communions which they had; and there continue from the 
time they came until they returned, without wearying or 
making use of sleep; yea, but little of either meat or drink, 
and, as some of them professed, they did not feel the need 
thereof, but went away more fresh and vigorous—their 
souls so filled with the love of God.’’? Nor will it be forgot- 
ten that it was during the public distress of 1837, that the 
Lord was pleased to visit one of our cities, containing 6000 
or 7000 inhabitants; when, in the progress of the work, it 
was confidently believed that more than one in six who 
were not already professors of religion, became the subjects 
of grace. 

How far these public afflictions, which, it need hardly be 
observed, are not confined to our country, but which in 
varied forms, more or less affect the whole earth; how far 
they are, as some suppose, the beginning of that * distress of 
nations with perplexity,’ which are to be the harbingers of 
“the Saviour’s coming with power and great glory,’’ to 
regenerate the world, we do not undertake to decide. -That 
the times in which we live are portentous as well as peculiar, 
is the opinion, not of many religious observers merely, but 
of the most sagacious among the men of the world. ‘ The 
very politician, purely in the way of cause and effect, anti- 
cipates a wide wasting war of principles, and a series of 
political convulsions, upon a seale of appalling magnitude; 
and, with his anticipations, the devout student of prophecy, 
deriving his expectations from a higher source, fully and 
unreservedly concurs.”’ 

That the state of blessedness denoted in the scriptures, 
by “the coming of the Lord,” is to be preceded by a season 
of unparallelled judgments, is a sentiment in which the ex- 
pounders of prophecy are generally agreed; however they 
may differ with regard to the nature, the time, and manner 
of his advent: whether it is to be a coming in person, or 
only in spirit—to be pre-millennial according to some, or 
after the millennium, as is contended by others—they all 
concur in the opinion that a prolonged day of “ tribulation” 
is to go before it. 

From the prophecy of Daniel it is evident, that “the 
kingdom which the God of heaven shall set up will break in 
pieces and consume all other kingdoms. And without re- 
curring to those great political disasters in both Europe and 
Asia, in which these words have been progressively receiving 
their fulfilment they clearly import that every hinderance to 
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their accomplishment shall be taken out of the way. That 
every thing in individuals or in governments—in business or 
in pleasure—in men’s possessions or employments—which is 
opposed to the religion of Christ, shall be destroyed. And 
that the temporal prosperity of men has invariably made 
them sensual, and proud, and irreligious, would lead us to 
presume that a prelude to our recovery, would be the re- 
moval of this temptation; would be the taking away of our 
earthly dependencies, in order that we may put our trust in 
him; the breaking of our pitchers, that we may be led to the 
fountain. 

The time has certainly arrived, when both the church and 
the world are watching with painful anxiety the signs of the 
times, “ Men’s hearts are failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on the earth.” 
May we not unhappily mistake the mind of the Spirit as 
revealed in the word, to which we should take heed as toa 
light shining in a dark place. 

And while we see, in the agitations and corruption, inter- 
nal feuds, and * distress of the nations,’’ the tokens of revo- 
lution and decay, let us, like Abraham, look for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 





Arr. Il.—Letfers on the Sucrament of the Lord’s Supper: 
By Samuel Bayard, Esq. a Ruling Elder in the Presbyte- 
rian Congregation at Princeton, New Jersey. Second edi- 
tion. 18mo. pp. 219. W.S. Martien, Philadelphia. 


Ir is now seventeen years since the first edition of this 
useful little work was published, and it now appears in a 
new dress, somewhat abridged, greatly corrected, and almost 
entirely freed from a few superficial blemishes which at- 
tracted notice in the original impression. Apart from the 
intrinsic importance of the subject, the volume derives pecu- 
liar interest from the fact that it comes from the pen of a 
layman, of a son of the Huguenots, and of “ an old disciple;”’ 
for the venerable author is now in his seventy-third year. 
The cause of religion is greatly strengthened when it re- 
ceives the public aid of men who have spent their lives in 
secular pursuits; as a striking example of which we need 
only name the Practical View of Mr. Wilberforce; with 
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whom, we may say in passing, the venerable author of the 
work before us Was on terms of personal intimacy. 

These Letters do not undertake to discuss the vexed ques- 
tions concerning the Lord’s Supper which have occupied 
controvertists. ‘They are eminently practical, being intended 
chiefly to remove from the minds of timid and desponding 
converts, particularly young believers, those undue scruples, 
and that unseriptural trepidation, whieh have kept thousands 
from the Lord’s ‘Table. This is a good Presses and has been 
performed in a manner attogether agrecabie to what we sup- 
pose is the mind of the Spirit in the Seaieus In con- 
nexion with this, the young communicant is in a perspicuous 
and interesting manner led into the knowledge of what this 
blessed ordinance signifies and communicates. There is in 
every page acharacter of gentleness and Christian benevo- 
Jence, which renders it as fit to soothe the mind of the hesi- 
tating, as any similar manual with which we are acquainted. 
The author has gleaned from many rich fields, and spread 
before us the testiinonies of a great number of the best theo- 
logical writers, especially of French divines, whose works 
are not accessible to most readers. It is but just to add, that, 
as certain parts of the Letters, as they first appeared, were 
not approved by some judicious critics, these have been en- 
tirely omitted, with the exception of what relates to the 
unpardonable sin; on which subject the author holds an 
opinion which we do not feel called upon at present to re- 
view. In some minor points, in the exposition of particular 
passages, and in the estimate of authors cited, we cannot 
always agree with the venerable author.* At the same 
time, we believe no Christian professor, whether young or 
old, could read this book with a proper disposition of mind, 
without great edification, if not delight: and we think it 
might well take the place of several more unwieldy volumes 
which we have seen in the hands of young communicants. 

The occasion thus afforded, allows us to subjoin some re- 
marks upon a few points which are interesting chiefly to 
such as are called to administer the ordinance. ‘To minis- 
ters of the gospel, this as well as other rites owes its due 
celebration, as well as its chief corruptions. The Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, as the most solemn rite of the 
Church, has not failed in any age to awaken a degree of awe 


* We can by no means subscribe, for example, to the statement which 
makes Dr, MacKnight one of the “ablest commentators on the epistles.” 
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which does not attach itself to any other part of external 
worship; and, where superstition is avoided, there is every 
thing in such reverence to promote edification. Yet the 
tendency is strong, in all minds, to introduce human in- 
ventions, under the pretext of supplying what is deficient 
in the divine institution. As celebrated by the first Chris- 
tians, this sacrament was exceedingly simple, bearing very 
much the appearance of a common meal. But for this, we 
can seareely see how any room should have been given for 
the abuses of the Corinthian Church. The constant endea- 
vour to make it more striking, despoiled it by degrees of al- 
most every trait of its original. The bread became a divine 
sacrifice; the table was changed into an altar; the minister 
became a priest; and the cup was altogether withheld from 
the laity. Instead of a broken loaf, there was a vessel of 
wafers, and instead of sitting at a table of Christian fellow- 
ship, the communicants were made to kneel before the 
“breaden God.”’ 

At the time of the Reformation, the return to the original 
model was different as to extent in different churches. Among 
all the Reformed, however, the principle was maintained, 
that as far as possible the simplicity of the divine prescrip- 
tion should be adhered to. Here there was room for some 
diversity of judgment, and accordingly we find that even 
among Calvinistic churches, there was never a perfect uni- 
formity. Still it was only a difference in apprehending the 
scriptural example; for all agreed that no one had any right 
to add to what was prescribed. In the Scottish church, and 
so far as we learn, from the very beginning of the Reforma- 
tion, the method has obtained of gathering around a table, and 
in successive companies, where all could not communicate at 
once. This was regarded as very important, and Mr. Bail- 
lie, one of the Scottish members of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, in his letter, speaks with much displeasure of the mode 
of celebration used by the Independents, who remained in 
their ordinary seats, while the elements were carried to them 
by the deacons. If any were disposed, however, to stickle 
for literal observance, it might be questioned whether the 
former were not as real a deviation as the latter; since it is 
as certain that in the first institution, all communicated at one 
and the same time, as that all communicated at one and the 
same table. In the Presbyterian churches of France, it 
should seem that communicants came to the table in succes- 
sion, and the men and women separately. For, in the Acts 
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of the Synod of Lyons in 1563, it is recorded, that “a gen- 
tleman troubles the church, and wills that his wife come 
immediately after him unto the Lord’s Table, before any of 
the men.’’ It was a very serious question among the Hu- 
guenots, Whether any but a minister should give the cup to 
the communicants; so great was their dread of innovation, 
Thus, we find the following opinion in the Acts of the Sy- 
nod above mentioned; 

“ The brethren of Geneva being demanded, whether pastors 
at the Lord’s Table should only distribute the bread and 
wine unto the people, do give this answer: That it were 
certainly best, if it might be conveniently done at all times; 
but it seems for the present impossible, and for the future 
wholly impracticable. For in case God should multiply the 
number of his people, of believers and churches, and there 
being so great a scarcity of pastors, we see no inconveniency 
in it, that deacons and elders, being the arms and hands of 
the pastor, after that he hath consecrated the sacramental 
elements, and distributed the bread and cup to them that are 
nearest to him, may come in to his relief and assistance, 
and distribute them also unto those who are more remote 
from him.” 

Yet four years afterwards, the Synod of Verteuil de- 
termined “ that none but ministers, if possible, shall give 
the cup.’ And the 12th chapter of the Discipline ex- 
pressly declares: “ The churches shall be informed, that 
it belongeth only to ministers to give the cup.”? Even 
after this, uniformity was not secured, as appears from 
the injunction of the Synod of St. Maixant, in 1609: “ All 
pastors are enjoined to abstain from any new or private me- 
thods of their own, as of reading the words of institution, 
between the ordinary long prayer and that appointed parti- 
cularly for this sacrament, which ought indeed to be read 
after; nor shall they, whilst reading the words of institution, 
uncover the bread and wine; nor shall they bring the people 
up in ranks unto the table, there to sit or stand, whereas 
they should cause the faithful to pass one after another up 
unto it; nor shall the exhortations or thanksgivings be made 
till that the elements have been distributed among the com- 
municants of every table; nor shall the cup be given by the 
faithful one unto another, it being contrary to the express 
letter of a eanon of our Discipline, which ordaineth pastors, 
if possible, or if they cannot, the elders to assist the pastor, 
tired by the multitude of communicants in populous churches, 
VOL. XII. No. 1. 3 
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to deliver it And, in 1612, the Synod of Privas declared 
as follows: “ This Assembly having maturely pondered 
whatever was said by both parties, doth confirm the sen- 
tence given by the national Synod of Maixant, which al- 
lowed elders and deacons, in case of ne cessity, to deliver the 
cup, but without speaking—founding this, their decree, upon 
the example and practice of our Lord Jesus, who only him- 
self spake at his last supper, but yet permitted his apost 

to distribute among themselves the bread and the eup.”’ We c 
give these statements, simply to shew the extreme jealousy 
with which the early Calvinists guarded the simplicity of 
this sacred rite. 

The Scottish Presbyterians, and their descendants in Ame- 
rica, have, as we cannot but think, fallen into a serious 
error, in adding to the length and the number of the ser- 
vices connected with the Lord’s Supper. Not only is there 
an undue protraction of the exercises on the Sabbath, but it 
has been customary to set apart a day for fasting, in prepara- 
tion for the ordinance, and a day of thanksgiving after it. 
Against these appendages, the late Dr. Mason wrote very 
ably ; ; arguing that they have no warrant in the book of God; 
that they are contrary to the judgment of almost the whole 
Christian church; and that they are attended with great and 
serious evils.* He maintains, that they establish a term of 
religious communion which has no scriptural sanction; that 
they are almost impracticable, without the aid of other pas- 
tors; that they banish both the principle and practice of 
scriptural fasting and thanksgiving; and that they create a 
pernicious distinction between the sacraments. And he 
dwells particularly on the point, that the multiplicity of our 
week-day services is incompatible with such a frequency 
of communion as is our indispensable duty. “ Had it not 
been for them,” says Dr. Mason, “ ecommunions would have 
been much more frequent, both in the church of Scotland 
and the denominatious which have sprung from it.’? We 

may add, that the argument has a wider application than to 
merely week- -day services: all services which render the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper protracted or wearisome, 
and all instructions and ceremonies which invest it with an 
unscriptural mystery or awfulness, have a necessary tendency 
to infrequent communion. Instead of being an attractive 
and delightful ordinance, it thus becomes fearful and repul- 
sive, 


* Mason on Frequent Communion. 
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We agree with Mr. Bayard, in lamenting the danger- 
ous misconception of the passage in the eleventh chapter of 
first Corinthians, and in commending the interpretation of 
Doddridge which he cites in his ninth Letter. Let this 
passage be well understood, agreeably to its intention, and 
no believer, not even the most timid, can find in the whole 
Bible a single sentence which represents the eucharist asa 
fearful or tremendous rite. Alas! how many are the in- 
stances in which we have known ingenuous and humble 
Christians to shrink from this feast of love, with feelings not 
unlike those with which the heathen regard their mysteri- 
ous rites! Whatever encourages this temper, in the same 
degree indisposes ministers and people to frequency of com- 
munion. Yet ecclesiastical history affords the strongest pre- 
sumption that the Lord’s Supper was celebrated every Lord’s 
day; and that on the first day of the week, the disciples came 
together to break bread.—Acts, xx. 7. In the first two cen- 
turies, it was usual to communicate at least once a week; 
this continued in the Greek church till the seventh century, 
and such as neglected three weeks together were excommu- 
nicated. As the power of religion decreased, and especially 
as superstitious horrers began to brood over the sacramental 
table, now a tremendous altar, the love for this ordinance de- 
creased,* until at length, (as in some churches in America) 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated only once a year. “ And 
truly, this custom,’? we may say with Calvin, “ which en- 
joins communicating once every year, is a most evident con- 
trivance of the devil, by whose instrumentality soever it 
may have been determined.”’t “It ought to have been,”’ 
says he again, “ far otherwise. Lvery week, at least, the 
table of the Lord should have been spread for Christian as- 
semblies; and the promises declared, by which, in partaking 
of it, we might be spiritually fed.”” Before we leave this 
subject, it may be useful to add, from authorities cited by 
Dr. Mason, that the constitution of the Dutch church, of 1581, 
appointed this sacrament to be celebrated every other month. 
The Discipline of the Reformed church of France, after no- 
ticing the actual practice to be that of a quarterly commu- 
nion, recommends a greater frequency, due reverence being 
maintained, in order that believers, treading in the footsteps 


* See Mason on Frequent Communion.—Lett. iii. Also, the following 
citations, introduced by him, viz:—Erskine’s Theol. Dissertations, p. 262 ; 
Plin. Epist. lib. 10, ep. 97, p. 724. ed. Veenhusii; Just. Martyr, Apol. 2da. 
opp. p. 98, D. Paris, 1636. Also, Bingham, Book xv. c. ii. 

7 Inst. L iv. ec. 17. 
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of the primitive church, may be exercised, and may increase 
in faith by the frequent use of the sacraments. “ The church 
of Scotland, at her first reformation, insisted upon four 
communions in the year;* and there is every probability 
that they would have gone farther, but from an opinion that 
the people, just emerging from the darkness and bondage of 
popery, were unable to bear it. This conjecture is founded 
upon what actually took place at the modelling of that plan 
of doctrine, worship, &e. by the Westminster Assembly, 
which united in one evangelical communion the churches of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The directory for public 
worship, prescribes the frequent celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper: nay, it supposes that it should be so frequent as to 
supersede the necessity even of a previous intimation. 
‘Where this sacrament cannot with convenience be /re- 
quently administered, it is requisite that public warning be 
given the Sabbath day before the administration thereof.’ 
How often should it be administered, to render this warn- 
ing needless? Let this question be pondered by those who 
think semi-annual communions sufficient; yet that very di- 
rectory have we adopted, and affect to admire.’’t 

Frequent communion, as already suggested, is rendered 
less easy in proportion as the services are long or burden- 
some. There are few Presbyterian churches in which injus- 
tice is not done to the feebler members of the flock, whose 
bodily strength is well nigh exhausted by the time the com- 
munion, properly so called, has begun. It is not assum- 
ing more than is vessousble, to say that the most solemn 
and affecting of all our religious observances should not be 
appended to the very longest service which ever takes place 
in our churches. Yet we know it to be customary with 
many pastors, not merely to abridge nothing of the foregoing 
exercises, but to preach their longest sermons, and make 
their longest prayers, before a celebration, which, as con- 
ducted in some places, itself occupies several hours. < 

It is to be feared, that many persons regard the Lord’s 
Supper less as a solemn commemoration, than as an awful 
covenant; a right of which the chief solemnity lies ina vow 
or oath of new obedience. The error receives confirma- 
tion from an abuse of the expressions: “ This is my blood of 
the New Testament.’’—Matt. xxvi 28; Mark, xiv. 24. 





“This cup is the New Testament in my blood.””—Luke, 


* Ist Book of Discipline, Art. xiii. t Mason’s Works, vol. iv. p. 301. 
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xxii. 20. The new covenant here mentioned is the cove- 
nant of grace, which is sealed with the blood of Christ, and 
not any additional compact constituted by this ordinance. 
On this subject, we may quote from Mr. Bayard : 

« By theologians, this sacrament is generally styled asign, 
or seal of the covenant between God and the believer. ‘On 
our part,’ says Bishop Gibson, ‘it is pleading before God 
the merits and efficacy of Christ’s death for the pardon of 
our past sins, and for grace to avoid them for the time to 
come; and on God’s part, it is a conveying and sealing of 
those benefits to every penitent and faithful receiver.’’* 
‘The Lord’s Supper,’ says Mr. Willison,t ‘ is called a 
seal of the covenant of grace, because, like a sealed charter, 
it confirms and assures to us the certainty of the covenant, 
and all its promised blessings—that God, in and through 
Christ, is willing to be a God to us, and to take us for his 
people.’ 

“ Perhaps it may more correctly be viewed as a perma- 
nent memorial of the ratification of that new alliance, 
(as it is uniformly called in the French translation of the 
New Testament,) between God and man, to which the apos- 
tle Paul refers in his epistle to the Hebrews, as having been 
promised by God to the Jews, at the advent of the Mes- 
siah. ‘This is the covenant, (the alliance or agreement,) 
I will make with them, after those days, saith the Lord. I 
will put my laws into their hearts; and in their minds I will 
write them, and their sins and iniquities will I remember no 
more.’— Heb. x. 16. Such is the substance of the new cove- 
nant, (or alliance,) of which the apostle has given merely 
an epitome, and which you will find more fully stated by the 
prophet Jeremiah, (chapter xxxi. 31-35.) Of this new cove- 
nant, the Lord’s Supper may properly be considered as a 
token, or memorial. 

“Thus when God made a covenant with Noah, that he 
would no more deluge the earth with water, he appointed 
the rainbow as a‘ token,’ or memorial, of this agreement; 
so that whenever afterwards beheld, it might remind Noah 
and his posterity, of the Creator’s promise. ”_Gén. vill, 8-18. 
So also when God instituted the rite of circumcision, he de- 
clared to Abraham that it should be a ¢oken (or memorial) 
of his covenant, that he should be ‘the father of many na- 


* See Gibson on the Sacrament, &c. p. 26. 
Tt See Young Communicant’s Catechism, p. 21. 
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tions; that he would be a God te him, and to his seed after 
him; and that he would give them the land of Canaan for an 
everlasting possession. ’—-Gien. xvii. 1-9.”’ 

In connexion with this sacrament, there doubtless may 
be, and in true believers usually is, a renewed dedication of 
themselves to God; but to make this the chief end of the 
ordinance, is to displace the principal thing. This view of 
the subject has been favoured by the etymological and his- 
torical associations of the term sacrament, a word not used 
in scripture, and in the employment of which we should be 
careful not to bring along with it any of its secular appendages. 
If among the Romans the word sacramentum signified 
the formal de ‘posit of money in pledge with the pontifex, in 
a civil process, which sum was forfeited by the losing party; 
or, again, the oath which the soldier took to be faithful to 
his standards; there is no reason why these heathen cere- 
monies should in the slightest degree modify our notions of 
a Christian rite. Yet we have heard formal discourses 
founded on this very misapprehension. 

The two states of mind produced by these two considera- 
tions are not congenial. If we are engrossed with the re- 
membrance of Christ’s death, we shall be less likely to feel 
that peculiar sense of legal obligation which some have 
brought into connexion with this ordinance. Accordingly, 
we have not seldom been present at the administration of 
this sacrament, in which the secondary view of the transac- 
tion has entirely superseded that which is primary. The 
preaching, the prayers, and the exhortations, were exclusively 
directed to awaken a sense of mere duty, to rouse Christians 
to exertion, and to exact of them a sacramental vow of the 
most awful kind. Every thing was merged in this oath of 
dedication. The awe-stricken participants, instead of weep- 
ing over the emblems of divine love, were trembling 
under the covenant of works; and the cross, if erected at 
all, was seen amidst the fire and lightning of Sinai. The 
death of Christ, if mentioned, was produced in aid of the 
legal impression. Of his substitution and atonement, there 
was scarcely one syllable. We have distinctly in remem- 
brance the place and the occasion, where the ordinance was 
thus conducted by an eminent and popular clergyman, who 
has since seceded from our church; and we could only say, 
“This is not to eat the Lord’s Supper.” 

This error falls in very well with the heterodox teaching 
of the new divinity on all those points which concern the 
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propitiation of Christ. If there is no proper sacrifice, no 
substitution of Christ in the sinner’s place, no imputation of 
the sinner’s guilt, no endurance of the sinner’s punishment; 
if atonement is a mere rectoral transaction, declarative of 
God’s hatred at sin in general; if it secures the salvation of 
none in particular, but merely removes the obstacle out of 
the way of all; then indeed the death of Christ assumes a 
new aspect, very unlike that in which the church catholic has 
always regarded it; to “ show forth the Lord’s death,”’ 
having none of its former significaney, must become some- 

thing else: and accordingly becomes a showing forth of our 
own submission to God. Again, it is a part of the same 
system of error, to change the mode of applying to the 
mercy of God. Having removed the great object of faith, 
it removes faith itself, at least from the “high place which it 
had occupied. When the expiatory death of Jesus, was the 
one great object set forth in the eucharist, the belief of this, 

with consequent affections, was the great act of the soul, in 
partaking. But let the absolute merey of God, without 
satisfaction of justice, be the cardinal truth involved in re- 
demption, and the soul, shrinking in dread, will resort to that 
mere unconditional submission to divine sovereignty, which 
has come in the place of precious faith. No wonder, there- 
fore, that in certain pulpits, and certain revivals, and certain 
sacraments, the perpetual cry has resounded, “Submit to 
God;’’ and that we have so seldom heard the invitation, 
“Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ At such a commun- 
ion, celebrated among the very ruins of the old covenant, 

the contrite believer will be ready to exclaim, “ They have 

taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.”? Upon this suhject, we take the liberty of adducing 
the remarks of Dr. Russell, of Dundee, a sound and evangel- 
ical theologian: 

“The covenant of God, it is evident from the passages I 
have just referred to, consists of free promises, ratified by the 
work of the Redeemer. In this ordinance, we are called to 
commemorate that glorious work, with devout and thankful 
hearts, and in the sure and certain hope, that not one good 
word of all that the Lord hath spoken shall fail to be fulfilled. 
Not the most distant hint of any thing like a vow or oath 
being the nature of this observance, is given in the word of 
God. It is true, that our religious services include the 
solemn dedication of ourselves, and of all that we have, to 
God, and in the observance of the Lord’s Supper, there is 
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much that is fitted to cherish this spirit; but this is not the 
same thing as is meant by a vow in its common acceptation. 
In every act of worship, Christians express their resolution 
or purpose to be the devoted subjects of the Saviour, and not 
merely at the Lord’s table. Here, no doubt, they ought, in 
a particular manner, to feel the power of those motives which 
urge believers to cleave with firm purpose of heart to the 
Lord; but different ways of expressing their fixed resolution 
in the strength of divine grace, to abide by him, are adapted 
to different persons, which, setting aside every other consi- 
deration, forbids us to insist on any one as particularly en- 
joined. 

“ No doubt, too, the public confession of the truth which 
is there made, must aggravate our guilt, if we afterwards 
deny it, or cease to be influenced by it, so that it may be said 
to lay us under great obligations. But so, in a measure, does 
our observance of every other divine appointment, all of 
which are connected with the death of Christ. There is 
much evidence, to prove that the confining a sense of obliga- 
tion so much to one institution, has the effect of inducing 
comparative, and often great indifference as to others. The 
gospel of Christ, and in particular his death, furnishes the 
most powerful motives to obedience, and in vain do we think 
of adding to them. It is not by formal engagements at the 
table of the Lord, that we can increase the importance of any 
duty, nor ought such things ever to give us peace, under a 
sense of guilt, or cause confidence in our steadfastness. If 
they do, we shall find, to our cost, that they are a false foun- 
dation.” 

There were few points for which our forefathers contended 
more earnestly than for the scriptural simplicity of ordinan- 
ces. Having beheld the dreadful consequences flowing from 
innovations apparently harmless, and even edifying, but un- 
authorized by the inspired record, they denounced every 
appendage to the sacraments, however sightly or solemn, 
which was not expressed or implied in the original institu- 
tion. They knew that the rill of unauthorized invention, 
would soon swell into a mighty river of superstition. Thus, 
after our fathers, we reject, in Baptism, the exorcism, the 
salting of the mouth, the sign of the cross, the touching of 
nose and ears with the priest’s spittle, and the oil of cate- 
chumens; all which are ordained by the Council of Trent. 
Thus, also, in the Lord’s Supper, we reject the manifold 
dresses—amict, alb, cincture, sudarium, and chasuble; the 
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manifold vessels—cruets, patens, chalice, purifier, and corpo- 
ral; the genuflections, and crossings; the mumblings and 
elevations; and the whole array of pantomime connected 
with the mass. And this we do, in order to return as nearly 
as possible to the simplicity of our Lord’s institution, and 
thus to keep our mind undisturbed by any thoughts, however 
solemn, which do not pertain to the ordinance. In this we 
cannot be too cautious, for such is the frailty and perverseness 
of human nature, that while we reject one sort of ceremony 
we may be busy in bringing in another. It is not enough to 
warrant the introduction of a new form, that it is decorous, 
impressive, or even awful. The ever returning challenge 
from the throne of God is, “ Who hath required this at your 
hands???’ We are perpetually engaged in a vain endeavour to 
improve upon God’s prescriptions. They are too bald, too 
unimpressive; but unless we abide by what is ordained, we 
cannot well stop short of a cumbrous and superstitious cere- 
monial. And we cannot go one step towards making a sa- 
crament what it is not, without, in proportion, impairing 
what it is. 

It is upon these principles, that we found an objection to 
some innovations in the manner of conducting the services 
connected with the Lord’s Supper. The supplementary rites 
to which we allude are not indecorous in themselves; nay, 
it is this very seemliness which constitutes the plea for their 
admission, and which, in many cases, places a new and daz- 
zling object before the eye of the communicant, in the glitter 
of which the real light of the divine emblems is sometimes 
lost. Small and insignificant as these matters may appear 
to some, they are precisely those in which the purity of 
gospel ordinances has in every age begun to be corrupted: 
until the accessory has come to be regarded as the principal. 
Thus the fierce disputes arose about the use of leaven in the 
sacramental bread; a controversy which some are attempting 
to rekindle in our western states. Thus there are good men 
who would think there was no sacrament unless they re- 
ceived it kneeling, and others as good, who could scarcely 
partake unless at a literal table; and there may be those 
whose devotions might be disturbed by the absence of that 
Scottish numisma, known in some parts of the church un- 
der the denomination of a token; while we have known 
communicants in whose esteem all the significant and com- 
memorative part of the sacrament seemed to fade away, in 
eomparison with the fearful rising in the face of the great 
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congregation, and assuming the vows pronounced from the 
pulpit for their acceptance. Whatever they might say, it 
was this which, in their minds, was the sacrament. This 
was the solemn act of engagement to be the Lord’s, to which 
the timid looked forward with an apprehension which 
scarcely left room for any of the legitimate exercises of ten- 
der love and faith. 

Having alluded to this custom, it may be necessary for us 
to add some explanation, as the ceremony is one absolutely 
unknown to our Scottish fathers, inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of Presbyterianism, and prevalent only in those por- 
tions of our church which are near the borders of New Eng- 
land, or which have been settled by Congregationalists, or 
subjected to a ministry and measures derived from the east- 
ern states. For the sake of those who are not familiar with 
this addition to the services of the Lord’s table, we will 
state the case as follows: In the religious societies of New 
England, it has been common to admit persons to the com- 
munion of the church, by causing them to accede to a so- 
lemn covenant in the presence of the whole congregation. 
And this suits well with the Congregational theory, ac- 
cording to which the church, or body ‘of believers , already 
bound together in covenant, receive into communion in a like 
covenant, all who are added to the church; and do this, not 
representatively as is the manner of Presbyterians, but im- 
mediately, in their primary capacity. For, in all Independent 
societies, it is the church proper, or associated believers, and 
not the chureh rep! ‘esentative, or session, who perform acts 
of government. ‘The manner is this, or something like this: 
At some convenient moment, prior to the administration of 
the ordinance, all those who are now to join the communion 
‘of the church, are called out and take their stand in the sight 
of the congregation, just before the pulpit or desk. The 
minister reads to them a confession of faith, and a covenant, 
and receives their public declaration of assent to both. These 
creeds and covenants of course differ in different churches, 
and sometimes it is found convenient, as in New Haven, to 
alter the creed, to suit new discoveries. The solemnity, as 
we have witnessed it, is certainly imposing. On the minds 
of those chiefly concerned, it must needs produce an impres- 
sion lasting as life, in comparison with which the subsequent 
ordinance loses its force, and which is in our judgment 1 inju- 
rious in the direct ratio of its solemnity. It is this public 
eovenanting whieh fills with alarm the soul of the person pro- 
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pounded. Jt is this which leads him to regard the solemn 
oath of allegiance as the very kernel of the ordinance. 

It is not enongh to tell us, that this is very solemn; deeply 
affecting the minds both of those who engage in it, and of all 
bystanlers. This we freely admit; but most earnestly do 
we protest against the principle that we may add to God’s 
ordinances any thing and every thing which is of imposing 
character; or that we may argue directly from the awfulness 
or tenderness of an observance, to its value and allowableness: 
or, still further, that we may introduce a new element into a 
divine institution, not in harmony with the substantive 
parts of the ordinance. It was this fallacy which filled 
our churehes with new measures, and which erected what 
was barbarously called “the anxious-seat’’ almost into a 
sacrament. It was this which filled the popish churches 
with pictures, incense, processions, and all the pageant of the 
mass. This public covenanting is undoubtedly solemn; it 
would be more signally so if it were accompanied with sack- 
cloth, ashes, tapers, and the we eping of penitents; or if, as in 
the ancient church, the poentéenfes were not allowed to enter 
beyond acertain line. ut are these things, for this reason, 
to be admitted? It is solemn, but is it commanded? Is it 
implied inthe command? Is it one of those things necessary 
to the performance of the command? Is it conducive to the 
spirit of the ordinance? ‘The history of the church abounds 
in fearful proofs of a disposition to despise simple rites, espe- 
cially the two sacraments; so that they have been overladen 
and overwhelmed with solemn additions, besides having five 
others added to their number. It is but a step from this to 

expect a blessing ex opere operato. Nothing can be more 
unwarranted than to make the simple, but precious sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper an instrument for mere effect. It is 
this which has turned the communion table into an altar, 
and retained the crucifix in many churches of protestant 
Germany. 

Not less is our objection to the prominency thus given to 
the idea of a vow, or a covenant, as necessarily belonging to 
the Lord’s Supper. The Covenant of Grace is indeed repre- 
sented most affectingly in this ordinance, in faith of the ac- 
complishment of its promises. But so little is made of this 
in our day, that we believe there could be found churches in 
New England and the parts adjacent, where the word cove- 
nant is never used in a religious sense of any but this church 
covenant. It is, to our apprehension, a derogation from the 


















remembrance of Christ, to change it into an oath of fidelity. 
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It is a memorial, and an emblem, a feast and a communion; 
but it is never represented in scripture under the special no- 
tion of a binding compact, or an awful vow. “ Instead of 
ensnaring or entangling ourselves,’ says Dr. Russell, “ with 
oaths or formal vows, let us contemplate the cross and cha- 
racter of Christ. Here there is all that is moving in love, 
affecting in condescension, and engaging in mercy—united 
with all that can impress us with a sense of the baseness and 
desert of sin: and in contemplating and celebrating the love 
of God in the gift of his Son, the unutterable condescension 
of the Saviour, we shall be powerfully constrained by the 
innumerable mercies of the everlasting covenant, to present 
ourselves unto God as a living sacrifice, and to live to Him 
who for us groaned and died.”’ 

There is a plain exception, when unbaptized persons apply 
for admission into the church. It is proper that they should 
make a public profession of their faith, in the presence of 
the congregation; inasmuch as this very profession is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to their being baptized, should im- 
mediately precede it, and must therefore take place in the 
church. But when our Directory, in a chapter expressly 
allotted to the reception of church members, enjoins this 
public profession in the case of baptism, and yet makes no 
similar provision for the other sacrament, the conclusion is 
unavoidable, that the church never contemplated any such 
covenant. Indeed, as has been already suggested, it is a rite 
which has crept into our congregations from New England, 
and carries with it the supposition of a church covenant; an 
idea which, however familiar and precious to the minds of 
Congregationalists, is foreign to our habits of thought. 

In addition to the imposing solemnity of such a ceremony, 
its advocates have sometimes pleaded, that there should be 
some act of receiving the believer into full communion, and 
that this is a natural and proper way of establishing his con- 
nexion withthe church. This is undeniably true of churches 
on the Independent plan. The body of communicants is the 
only legitimate acting body; to be consistent, they ought to 
examine and receive: and the proceeding of which we treat 
is well fitted to represent and propagate their theory. But 
why should we, without any acquiescence in this theory, 
adopt the measures which are built on it? We are Presby- 
terians: we hold it to be expedient and agreeble to scripture, 
and the practice of the primitive Christians, that the govern- 
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ment of each church should be conducted by a bench of e)- 
ders, who are the representative church.” This body, ealled 
the Church Session, and consisting of the pastor and ruling 
elders, is charged with maintaining the spiritual government 
of the congregation; and have power, in particular, fo re- 
ceive members tnlo the church.t The church itself has 
delegated this authority. If it be inquired, whether it is not 
further necessary that there should be a public setting forth 
of this new connexion, we reply, that it is highly proper that 
the names of all communicants should be read to the congre- 
gation, but that the actual participation in the sacrament is 
the most solemn and the only needful act declarative of full 
connexion with the church. This is true even in the case of 
those who have not been baptized in infaney; but children 
born within the pale of the visible church, and dedicated to 
God in baptism, are already under the inspection and govern- 
ment of the church; and when they come to years of dis- 
cretion, if they be free from scandal, appear sober and steady, 
and to have sufficient knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, 
ought to be informed, that it is their duty and their privi- 
lege to come to the Lord’ s Supper. Nor do we admit any 

rite similar to confirmation, between baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, to qualify one who has been already examined by 
the session. Let us not, even in seeming, yield to the no- 
tion, that it is the part of the communicants, asa body, to 
receive members into the church, when this power is by an 
express declaration attributed to the church-session. Hav- 

ing once introduced the accidents of Independency, we 
shall be the less averse to the substance. 

There is another ere of this modern ceremony which we 
regard as evil. It is the rehearsing of a creed, or articles of 
faith, and the exaction of assent to this from the candidate, 
in the presence of the congregation. This also has come to 
us from Independent churches. Now, we do not object to this 
in those eommunions where it is necessary or usual, but it is 
not congenial to our habits. A public profession of faith, is 
not the object of our strictures, but the manner in which this 
is effected. Among the Independents, every church is at li- 
berty, of course, to make its own creed, with any number of 
articles, from one to a thousand It is natural and proper 
that those who are added to the original covenanting church 
should express their adherence to the same formulary. But 


* Form of Gov. chap. viii. § 1. + Form of Gov. chap ix. § 1. 6, 
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the same ceremonial becomes preposterous when dragged into 
the midst of our Presbyterian institutions. Our church has its 
constitution and confession of faith, solemnly adopted, ratified, 
and published; it recognises no other uninspired creed. There 
ig no ecelesiastical function more delicate or more moment- 
ows than that of constructing a creed. Independency may, 
if it choose, leave this at the mercy of particular churches; 
but every principle of our own system must revolt against 
such a license. In point of fact, there have been hundreds 
of such creeds, varying with every change of theological 
latitude, and every wind of doctrine. These mutilated 
articles have often been printed, and, with the obligations 
assumed ina publie profession of faith, have been incorpo- 
rated in what is sometimes called the church manual. These 
creeds have not always contained heresy, but the truth may 
be sacrificed. by omission; and the suppresto veri is not less 
fatal than the suggestio falsit. The question has been much 
agitated of late, how these abridged creeds may be regulated. 
Such a question could not have arisen in the Re formed 
ehurehes of Holland or France, or in the Kirk of Scotland; 
it has come to us from New England. Presbyterianism 
flourished several centuries without either abridged creeds 
or congregational covenants. Instead of casting about 
for means of regulation, the search should be, in our opinion, 
for means of suppression. We should as soon think of regu- 
lating a wen or other offensive excrescence. If, indeed, the 
highest judicatory of the church should send down to the 
presby eae a brief formulary, as an aid for the instruction 
and examination of candidates, we should think it a regular, 
even if not an expedient act; but for hundreds of hasty creeds, 
like Sibylline leaves, to fly through our country, various in 
their hues as the foliage of autumn, "and, i in a majority of cases, 
grossly defective, is an abuse which defeats one of the great 
ends of having any creed whatever. There is a striking 
tendency in all such creeds to become more and more mea- 
ger. The rule for admitting church members seems to be, 
to remove out of sight all those truths which stain the pride 
of man, and in their place to introduce new doctrines of a 
legal kind; sometimes using impressive ceremonies for this 


purpose: in a word, to make the creed short, and the pomp 
long. 
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Art. III.—4@ Discourse on the Latest Form of Infidelity, 
delivered at the request of the lssociation of the Alum- 
ni of the Cambridge Theological School. on the 19th of 
July, 1839, with noles. By Andrews Norton. Cam- 
bridge. Published by John Owen, 1839. pp. 64 

4 Letter to Mr. Andrews Norton, occasioned by his Dis- 
course before the Association of the Alumni of the 
Cambridge Theological School, on the 19th of July, 
1839. By an Alumnus of that School. Boston. James 
Munroe & Company, 1839. pp. i60. 


Our readers are probably aware that the Unitarian clergy- 
men of Boston and its vicinity, priding themselves in the 
name of liberal Christians, have never professed to agree 
entirely among themselves in their doctrinal views. Of 
late, however, a portion of their number have advanced sen- 
timents which, in the apprehension of the rest, exceed even 
the limits of the most liberal Christianity. Hence this Dis- 
course on the Latest Form of Infidelity. The pamphlets be- 
fore us, do not enable us to ascertain precisely what this 
new form of infidelity is, nor how far itis embraced by the 
Boston clergy. We know, indeed, that it has its origin in 
German philosophy, and that the Rev. Mr. Emerson deli- 
vered an address before the same Association which listened 
to Mr. Norton’s Discourse, which was a rhapsodical oration 
in favour of pantheism. We know also that that oration 
called forth an earnest remonstrance and disclaimer from 
some of the friends and officers of the Cambridge school of 
theology. The public papers moreover informed us that 
Mr. Emerson delivered, with some applause, a series of po- 
pular lectures on the new philosophy, to the good people of 
Boston. We are, however, ignorant both as to the number 
of those who embrace this new philosophy, and as to the 
extent to which they carry it. It may be inferred from Mr, 
Norton’s Discourse, that he considered his opponents as de- 
nying either the possibility of a miracle, or the truth of the 
New Testament history in reference to the miracles of Christ. 
Why else should he make the truth of the evangelical his- 
tory, and the absolute necessity of a belief in miracles, in 
order to faith in Christianity, the burden of his discourse? 
“The latest form of infidelity,’’ he says, “ is distinguished 
by assuming a Christian name, while it strikes directly at the 
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root of faith in Christianity, and indirectly of all religion, by 
denying the miracles attesting the divine mission of Christ.* 
On another page, he says, * Christianity claims to reveal 
facts, a knowledge of which is essential to the moral and 
spiritual regeneration of men, and to offer, in attestation of 
those facts, the only satisfactory proof, the authority of God, 
evidenced by miraculous displays of his power.”’t Again: 
“If it were not for the abuse of language that has prevailed, 
it would be idle to say, in denying the miracles of Chris- 
tianity, the truth of Christianity is denied. It has been 
vaguely alleged, that the internal evidences of our religion 
are sufficient, and that the miraculous proof is not wanted; 
but this can be said by no one who understands what Chris- 
tianity is, and what its internal evidences are.’’t 

These quotations are sufficient to exhibit the two promi- 
nent doctrines of the Discourse, viz: that miracles are the 
only satisfactory evidence of a divine revelation; and that 
the denial of the miracles of Christianity, is a denial of Chris- 
tianity itself. These doctrines are not necessarily connected. 
For, although it is certain that if the former is true, the lat- 
ter must be true also; it does not follow that if the former is 
false, the latter must be false. It may be incorrect, as it 
doubtless is, to make miracles the only satisfactory proof of 
Christianity, and yet it may be perfectly correct to say that 
a denial of the miracles of Christ, is a denial of the gospel, 
not because the only sufficient proof of the truth of the gos- 
pel is denied, but because the miraculous character of the 
gospel enters into its very essence. The advent, the persen, 
the resurrection of Christ, were all miraculous. He cannot 
be believed upon, without believing a miracle. Revelation 
is itself a miracle. All the words of Christ suppose the 
truth of his miracles. They can, therefore, no more be sepa- 
rated from his religion than the warp and woof can be 
separated, and yet the cloth remain entire. The apostle ex- 
pressly teaches us, that if the resurrection of Christ be de- 
nied, the whole gospel is denied. While, therefore, we dis- 
sent from Mr. Norton as to his first proposition, we fully 
agree with him as to the second. 

The obvious objection to the doctrine, that miracles are 
the only adequate proof of divine revelation, is that the great 
majority of Christians, who are incapable of examining the 


* Discourse, p. 11. { Discoarse, p. 18. 
+ Discourse, p. 21. 
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evidence on which the miracles rest, are thus left without 
any sufficient ground of faith. This objection does not es- 
cape Mr. Norton’s attention. His answer is the same as 
that given by Catholic priests and high churchmen, every 
where, viz.—they must believe on trust, or as he prefers to 
express it, on the testimony of those who are competent to 
examine the evidence in question. As they are forced to 
believe a thousand things, without personal examination, on 
the testimony of others, he thinks it not unreasonable that 
they should receive their religion on the same terms. If 
they believe that the earth turns round because astronomers 
tell them so, why may they not believe that the gospel is 
true because learned men vouch for the fact? It is hardly 
necessary to remark, that every Christian knows that such is 
not the foundation of his faith: he has firmer ground on 
which to rest the destiny of his soul. He does not believe 
Grotius or Paley; he believes God himself, speaking in his 
word. The evidence of the truth is in the truth itself. The 
proposition, that the whole is greater than a part, is believed 
for its own sake. And to higher intellects, truths at which 
we arrive by a laborious process, appear in their own light, 
as aXioms appear to us. So also with regard to morals. 
There are some propositions which every human being sees 
to be true, the moment they are announced. There are others 
which must be proved to him. And the higher the moral 
cultivation, or purity of the soul, is carried, the wider 
is the range of this moral intuition. So also with regard to 
religious truth. That God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 
tice, goodness, and truth; that he is not a Jupiter, or a Mo- 
loch, is believed with an intimate conviction which no argu- 
ment nor external evidence can possibly produce. It is be- 
lieved for its own sake. It cannot be understood or per- 
ceived in its own nature without the persuasion of its truth 
rising in the mind. No man believes that malignity is 
wrong on external authority; and no man believes that God 
is good, because it can be logically demonstrated. The 
ground of faith in moral truth, from the nature of the case, 
is the perception of the nature of the truth believed. It is 
seen and felt to be true. That one man does not see a pro- 
position in morals to be true, can have no effect upon him 
who does perceive it. And the only way to produce con- 
viction in the mind of him who doubts or disbelieves, is to 
remove the darkness which prevents the perception of the 
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truth to be believed. If seen in its true nature, it is believed; 
just as beauty is believed as soonasseen. “ Faith is no work 
of reason, and therefore cannot be overthrown by it, since 
believing no more arises from arguments than tasting or 


seeing.’’* 

It is very true, that the great majority of men have no 
such perception of the peculiar truths of the gospel as pro- 
duces this unwavering faith. The only belief that they have 
rests on tradition, or prejudice, or, in the learned few, on the 
external evidences of the gospel. The reason of this fact, 
however, is not that the doctrines in question do not contain 
the evidence of their own truth, but that the minds of the 
majority of men are not ina state to perceive it. What is 
the reason that savages do not perceive many things to be 
wrong, the moral turpitude of which is to us a matter of in- 
tuition? The reason lies in the state of their minds. So, 
also, the “ natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God; for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he 
know them; for they are spiritually discerned. But he that 
is spiritual, discerneth all things.” The spiritual man, then, 
(that is, the man under the influence of the Spirit of God,) 
discerns the excellence of the things of the Spirit; and he 
receives them because he does discern them. He sees the 
excellence of the divine character; the glory of God as it 
shines in the face of Jesus Christ; the perfection of the di- 
vine law; the accordance of the declarations of God with his 
own experience; the suitableness of the plan of salvation to 
his necessities, and to the pertections of God. He feels the 
power which attends these truths in his own soul, and his 
faith, therefore, rests not on the wisdom of man, but on the 
power of God. It must be remembered, that the Bible is a 
whole. The believer sees these doctrines every where, and 
he therefore believes the whole. One portion of scripture 
supposes and confirms another. The authority of the ancient 
prophets, of Christ, and of the apostles, is one and indivisa- 
ble. As the prophets testified of Christ, so he testified of 
them. As Christ testified to the apostles, so did they testify 
of him. The object of the believer’s faith, therefore, is the 
whole Bible. He sees every where the same God, the same 
Jaw, the same Saviour, the same plan of redemption. He 


* Der Glaube ist kein Werk der Vernunft, kann also auch keinen Angriffen 
derselben unterliegen, weil Glauben so wenig durch Griinde geschieht, als 
Sehmecken und Sehen. 
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believes the whole, because it is one glorious system of efful- 
gent truth. 

As this is the doctrine of the Bible on this subject, so it is 
also the doctrine of the church. Were it our present object 
to establish this point, the correctness of the above statement 
could be easily proved. We cannot forbear, however, to 
quote the following beautiful passage from the Westminster 
Confession: “* We may be moved and induced,” says that 
venerable symbol, “ by the testimony of the church, to an 
high and reverend esteem for the Holy Scripture; and the 
heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the 
majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of 
the whole, (which is to give all glory to God,) the full dis- 
covery which it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, 
the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire 
perfection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the word of God; yet, notwithstanding, 
our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and 
divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit, bearing witness by and with the truth in our hearts,” 

Owen wrote a treatise on this subject, which bears the im- 
press of his sound and vigorous understanding, as well as of 
his intimate acquaintance with the nature of true religion.* 
In his Treatise on the Reason of Faith, he says: “ The for- 
mal reason of faith, divine and supernatural, whereby we be- 
lieve the scriptures to be the word of God, in the way of 
duty, as it is required of us, is the authority and veracity of 
God alone, evidencing themselves unto our minds and con- 
sciences, in and by the scripture itself. And herein consist- 
eth that divine testimony of the Holy Spirit, which, as it is 
a testimony, gives our assent unto the scripture, the general 
nature of faith, and, as it is a divine testimony, gives it the 
especial nature of faith divine and supernatural. 

“ This divine testimony given unto the divine original of 
the sacred scriptures, in and by itself, wherein our faith is 
ultimately resolved, is evidenced and made known, as by 
the character of the infinite perfections of the divine nature 
which are in and upon it; so by the authority, power, and 
efficacy, over and upon the souls and consciences of men, 
and the satisfactory excellence of the truths contained therein, 
wherewith it is accompanied.” 


* See his work on The Divine Authority, Self-evidencing Light and Power 
of the Scriptures, with an answer to that inquiry, How we know the Scriptures 
to be the word of God? 
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This view of the ground of faith is confirmed by the ex- 
perience and testimony of the people of God in all ages. 

It is a monstrous idea, that the thousands of illiterate saints 
who have entered eternity in the full assurance of hope, had 
no better foundation for their faith than the testimony of the 
learned to the truth of the Bible. Let the advocates of such 
an opinion ask the pious believer, why he believes the word 
of God, and they will find he can give some better reason for 
the hope that is in him than the faith or testimony of others. 
Let them try the resources of their philosophy, empirical 
or transcendental, on a faith founded on the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit by and with the truth; let them try the ef- 
fect of demonstrating that such and such doctrines cannot be 
true; they will assuredly meet with the simple answer, “ One 
thing I know, whereas I was blind now I see.”’ 

It is by no means intended to undervalue the importance 
of the external evidences of a divine revelation, whether de- 
rived from miracles, prophecy, or any other source, but sim- 
ply to protest against the extreme doctrine of Mr. Norton’s 
Discourse: that such evidence is the only proof of a divine 
revelation, and that all who cannot examine such evidence 
for themselves must take their religion upon trust. The re- 
futation of this doctrine occupies much the larger portion of 
the Letter of the Alumnus of the Cambridge Theological 
School, the title of which is placed at the head of this article. 
The argument of the Alumnus, as far as it is a refutation, is 
perfectly successful. With his own doctrine, we are as little 
satisfied as with that of Mr. Norton. “ The truths of Chris- 
tianity,” he tells us, “ have always been addressed to the in- 
tuitive perceptions of the common mind.”’* He quotes, with 
much commendation, the following passage from Prof. Park, 
of Andover: “ The argument from miracles is not the kind 
of proof to which the majority of cordial believers in the 
Bible are, at the present day, most attached. They have 
neither the time nor the ability to form an estimate of the 
historical evidence that favours or opposes the actual occur- 
rence of miracles. They know the Bible to be true, because 
they feel it to be so. The excellence of its morality, like a 
magnet, attracts their souls; and sophistry, which they can- 
not refute, will not weaken their faith, resulting as it does, 
from the ACCORDANCE OF THEIR HIGHER NATURE WITH THE 
SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE.” ‘This language, as coming from 


* Letters, &c. p. 116. 
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Professor Park, if it be any thing more than a specimen of 
the affectation of expressing a familiar truth in a philosophi- 
cal form, is something far worse. If this “ higher nature’’ 
of man, which thus accords with the spirit of the Bible, is 
his renewed nature—his nature purified and enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit—then we have a solemn truth disguised and 
dandified in order to curry favour with the world. But if 
this “ higher nature’’ be the nature of man, in any of its as- 
pects, as it exists before regeneration, then is the language of 
Professor Park, a treasonable betrayal of the scriptural truth. 
The doctrines of depravity, and of the necessity of divine 
influence, are virtually denied. That which is born of the 
flesh, is flesh; unless a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God; the carnal mind is enmity against 
God; the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness unto him; we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and the Greeks 
foolishness, but unto them which are called (and to them 
only) Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. To 
assert, therefore, the accordance of the higher nature of un- 
renewed men with the spirit of the Bible, is to contradict 
one of the primary doctrines of the word of God. It con- 
tradicts, moreover, universal experience. Does the charac- 
ter of God, as a being of inflexible justice and perfect holi- 
ness; do the doctrines of Christ crucified, of the corrup- 
tion of man, of the necessity of regeneration by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, and of eternal retribution, commend 
themselves to the hearts of unrenewed men? Are they not, 
on the contrary, rejected and blasphemed by those who de- 
light to talk of the accordance of their higher nature with 
the spirit of the Bible? 

If the passage on which we are commenting, refers to no- 
thing more than the accordance between the ethics of the 
Bible and the moral sense of men, and between its general 
representations of God and human reason, it is still more ob- 
jectionable. It supposes that all that is peculiar to the gos- 
pel, ali that distinguishes it from a system of natural religion, 
may be left out of view, and yet its spirit, its essential part, 
remain. Is the spirit of a system which makes Christ a mere 
man, which denies the apostacy of our race, which rejects 
the doctrines of atonement and regeneration, the spirit of the 
Bible? Then, indeed, has offence of the cross ceased. 

In every view, therefore, which we are able to take of this 
language of Professor Park, it excites the strongest feelings 
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of disapprobation. If he believes what all evangelical Chris- 
tians have ever believed on this subject, why use language, to 
express that belief, which those who deny the essential doc- 
trines of the gospel seize upon with avidity, as expressing 
their own views? On the other hand, if he does not agree 
with ‘evangelical Christians on these points, why does he call 
himself by their name? Why does he march under their 
banner? We sincerely believe that the cause of Christ is in 
more danger from the treason of friends than from the open 
opposition of foes. While the infidels of Germany, and the 
Unitarians of this country, are employing Christian language, 
to convey anti-christian doctrines, professing Christians are 
using the language of an infidel philosophy in treating of the 
mysteries of God. Whether this results from mere vanity 
or from secret unbelief, the result is the same. The truth is 
burried or betrayed. Statements are made of Christian doc- 
trine in a form which those who deny the doctrine readily 
adopt. Thus common ground is obtained, on which friends 
and foes of the gospel can stand side by side, in seeming 
concord. The distinction between truth and error is done 
away, and Christians and infidels come to speak the same 
language. <A more effective devise than this, to destroy the 
power of the gospe!, cannot be conceived. The new philoso- 
phy promises to be an universal solvent, reducing all forms 
of opinion into vague formulas, into which every man may 
insinuate what sense he pleases. We should not have thought 
it right to make these remarks on a single ambiguous sen- 
tence, quoted from Professor Park, were it not for two rea- 
sons. ‘The first is, that this disposition to hide the truth in 
the mists of philosophical language, is making rapid progress 
among us; and the second is, that it is peculiarly character- 
istic, as it strikes us, of that gentleman’s writings. 

While, therefore, we dissent from Mr. Norton’s doctrine, 
that miracles are the only adequate proof of a divine revela- 
tion, and that those who cannot examine that proof for them- 
selves, must believe upon the testimony of others, we dissent 
no less earnestly from the doctrine of his opponent, that 
Christianity is addressed to the-intuitive perceptions of the 
common mind; that it isembraced because of the accordance 
of its spirit with the higher nature of man. We believe the 
external evidence of the Bible to be perfectly conclusive; 
we believe its internal evidence, (that is, its majesty, its pu- 
rity, its consistency, its manifold perfections,) to be no less 
satisfactory; but we believe also, that the ultimate founda- 
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tion of the Christian’s faith, is the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, by and with the truth in our hearts. 

Though the author of the Letter to Mr. Norton devotes 
most of his attention to the refutation of the doctrine above 
stated, respecting miracles, the feature of the Discourse 
which seems to have given him and his friends the greatest 
umbrage, is its denunciatory character: that is, its venturing 
to assert, that those who deny the miracles of Christianity 
are infidels. This, it appears, was considered singularly out 
of taste, and incongruous, seeing the Discourse was delivered 
before an association of Shovel theologians. Its members, it is 

said, “ agree in the rejection of many articles of faith which 
have usually been held sacred in the church; a traditional 
theology has taken no strong hold of their minds; they deem 
the simple truths of Christianity more important than the 

mysteries that have been combined with them; but the prin- 
ciple of their union has never been made to consist In any 
speculative belief; no test has been required as a condition of 
fellowship; the mere suggestion of such a course would be 
met only with asmile of derision.’”’> The Association * is 
composed of the alumni of a theological school, which has 
always claimed the favour of the community, on account of 
its freedom from an exclusive spirit; its confidence in the 
safety and utility of thorough inquiry in all matters of faith; 
its attachment to the principles of liberal theology; and its 
renunciation of the desire to impose articles of belief on the 
minds of its pupils.”’* That the exclusive principle should 
be adopted in a discourse before such an audience was not to 
be expected. By this principle, is meant, “ the assumption 
of the right for an individual, or for any body of individuals, 
to make their own private opinions the measure of what is 
fundamental in the Christian faith. As liberal Christians,’’ 
it is said, “ we have long protested against this principle, as 
contrary to the very essence of protestanism. It was not be- 
cause our exclusive brethren made a belief in the trinity a 
test of allegiance to Christ, that we accused them of incon- 
sistency with the liberty of the gospel; but because they pre- 
sumed to erect any standard whatever, according to which 
the faith of individuals should be made to conform to the judg- 
ment of others. It was not any special application of the 
principle that we objected to; but the principle itself; and, 

assuredly, the exercise of this principle does not change its 
character, by reason of the source from which it proceeds.’’t 


* Letter, &e. pp. 5 & 6. { Letter, &c. pp. 23 & UA. 
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This strikes us as very good declamation, but very poor 
reasoning. ‘There may be just complaint about the applica- 
tion of the exclusive principle; but to complain of the prin- 
ciple, is certainly very unreasonable. The author of this 
Letter is just as exclusive as Mr. Norton, and Mr. Norton as 
the Trinitarians. They draw the line of exclusion at differ- 
ent places; but all must draw it some where. An infidel is 
a man who denies the truth of the Christian religion. That 
religion is certainly something. Different men may have 
different views of what it consists of, or what is essential to 
it. But all must regard it as embracing some doctrines, or it 
would cease to be a religion; and, consequently, they must 
regard those who reject those doctrines as infidels, whether 
they say soor not. This Alumnus would hardly call Ma- 
hommedans Christians, though they reckon Abraham and 
Christ among the prophets, and believe in God and the im- 
mortality of the soul. Would he then call him a Christian who 
denies the divine mission of Christ, the being of an intelli- 
gent God, and the existence of the soul after death, merely 
because he lives in a Christian country, and assumes the 
Christian name? This would be to make liberality ridicu- 
lous. Yet such claimants of the Christian name are begin- 
ning toabound. Mr. Norton, therefore, is not to be blamed, 
even as “a liberal theologian,” for the adoption of the exclu- 
sive principle. He may have drawn the line in an inconven- 
ient place; he may have violated the code of Unitarian etti- 
quette, in making a belief in miracles essential to a belief in 
Christianity, and thus justly exposed himself to the charge of 
a breach of privilege; but he can hardly be blamed for mak- 
ing the belief of something necessary to entitle a man to the 
name of a Christian. We have no doubt, his real offence 
was in drawing the line of exclusion in such a manner as to 
cast out of the pale of even liberal Christianity, some who 
were not disposed to be thus publicly disowned. This is, 
indeed, distinctly stated. “ Your declaration,” says the au- 
thor of the Letter, to Mr. Norton, “that a certain kind of 
evidence, in your view, establishes the truth of Christianity, 
and that he who rests his faith on any other is an infidel, 
notwithstanding his earnest and open professions to the con- 
trary. You thus, in fact, denied the name of Christian to 
not a few individuals in your audience, although you avoid 
discussing the grounds by which their opinions are supported. 
For it is perfectly well known, that many of our most emi- 
nent clergymen—I will not refrain from speaking of them 
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as they deserve on account of my personal sympathy with 
their views—repose their belicf on a different foundation 
from that which vou approve as the only tenable one.’’* It 
is plain, therefore, th: it the offensive exclusiveness of Mr. 
Norton’s Discourse consisted in denying the Christian name 
to those who deny the miracles of Christ. 

It ne irs to us, however, that the writer of this letter 
does Mr. Norton great injustice. Ile accuses him of con- 
founding * tw 0 propositions which are essentially distinet: — 
a belief in a divine revelation, and a belief in the mtracles 
alleged in its support. You utterly confound,’ it is said, 
“the divine origin of Christianity, and acertain class the 
proofs of its divi 1¢ origin.”’—p. 34. Mr. Norten does not 
confound these two things; nor does he, as represented by 
this writer, pronounce all those to be infidels whose faith 
rests on any other foundation than miracles. He declares 
those to be infidels who deny the miracles of the New Tes- 
tament, but this is a very different affair. Many who feel 
the foree of other kinds of evidence much more than that of 
miracles, and whose faith, therefore, does aot rest on that 
foundation, admit their truth. Mr. Norton’s doctrine is, 
that the miraculous accounts contained in the New ‘Testa- 
ment are so interwoven with all the other portions of the 
history, and enter so essentially jato the nature of the whole 
system of Christianity, that they cannot be denied without 
denying what is essential to the Christian religion. There is 
no confusion here of the thing to be proved, and the proof 
itself. It is true, he teaches that miracles are the only proof 
of a divine revelation. ut this is only one of his reasons 
for maintaining that the rejection of the miracles of Chris- 
tianity, isa rejection of Christianity itself. We believe this 
latter propositioa, though we de not believe the former. We 
believe that miracles are essential to Christianity, though we 
do not believe that they are the only sufficient proof of its 
divine origin. 


* Letter, &c. p. 25, On a previous page, however, complaint is made 
against Mr. Norton, for proposing to speak of prevailing opinions, and then op- 
posing “the doctrine of the imposibility of miracles,” which, the writer says, 
“is not known to have an advocate among our theologians.’’ And on page 32, 
he says, though many excellent Christians doubt “whether Jesus Christ per- 
formed the miracles ascribed to him in the New Testament,” he “ cannot avoid 
the conclusion, that the miracles related in the gospels, were actually wrought 
by Jesus.” The author, therefore, though he belongs to the class whose faith 
does not rest on miracles, neither denies their possibility nor their actual occur- 
rence. 
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The Alumnus, moreover, censures Mr. Norton severely, 
for calling Spinoza an atheist and pantheist. ‘The propriety 
of this censure depends on the sense given to the terms em- 
ployed. An atheist is one who denies the existence of God. 
But what is God? If the term be so extended as to include 
even a blind wis formativa operative through the universe, 
then there never was an atheist. But if the term is used in 
its true scriptural sense; if it designates an intelligent and 
moral being, distinct from his creatures, whose essence is not 
their essence, whose acts are not their acts, and especially 
whose consciousness is not their consciousness, then Spinoza 
was an atheist. He acknowledges no such being. The uni- 
verse was God; or rather all creatures where but the phe- 
nonena of the only really existing being. It may, indeed, 
seem incongruous to call a man an atheist, of whom it may 
with equal truth be said, that he believed in nothing but 
God. Butin the sense stated above, which is a correct and 
acknowledged sense of the term, Spinoza was an atheist. 

“ We come now,” says the Alumnus, “ to a still more ex- 
traordinary mistake, which arose probably from the habit, 
too prevalent amonz us, of grouping together theologians 
who have scarcely any thing in common, but the language 
in which they write. You class Schleiermacher with the mo- 
dern German school, whose disciples are called Rationalists 
or Naturalists.”,—p. 133. This he says is as whimsical a 
mistake as if a foreigner were te describe the celebrated Dr. 
Beecher as one of the most noted of the Unitarian school, in 
New England. This mistake is not quite as whimsical as 
the author supposes. ‘The term Ratioaalist is, indeed, com- 
monly employed to designate those whe, making reason the 
source as well as the standard of religions truth, deny all 
divine revelation. Have the pietists, says Rohr, the super- 
intendent of Weimar, yet to learn that we admit no other 
revelation in Christ than such as occurred in Socrates or 
Plato? Of such rationalists, who are in Germany just what 
the deists were in England, Schleiermacher, and all the tran- 
scendal school, were the determined and contemptuous op- 
ponent. In another sense, however, the term rationalist is 
applicable, and is in fact applied, to the transcendentalists of 
the highest grade. Under the head of the Mystisch-speku- 
lative Rationalismus, Tholuck includes the gnosticism of 
the first centuries, the pantheists of the middle ages, and of 
modern Germany.* ‘To this class of mystical rationalists, 


* Tholuck’s Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangel. Geschich, &c. Ch. 1. 
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Schleiermacher undoubtedly belonged. As, however, the 
term is generally applied to the deistical opposers of a super- 
natural revelation, with whom he was ever in controversy, 
it certainly produces confusion to call Schleiermacher himself 
a rationalist. As to the question, whether he was a panthe- 
ist, as it is a matter about which his learned contemporaries 
in his own country are at variance, we may well stand in 
doubt. Few unbiassed readers of his Reden tiber die Reli- 
gion, however, could regard him in any other light when 
those discourses were written. They are, to be sure, a rhap- 
sody, full of genius and feeling, but still a rhapsody, in which 
the meaning is a very secondary concern; which the reader 
is not expected to understand, but simply to feel. Sucha 
book may betray a man’s sentiments, but is hardly fit to be 
cited in any doctrinal controversy. Schleiermacher was a 
very extraordinary man. Though he placed far too little 
stress on historical Christianity, (i. e. on the religion of 
Christ, considered as objective revelation, recorded in the 
New Testament,) yet as he made Christ the centre of his mys- 
lical system, exalting him as the perfect manifestation of 
God, he exerted an extraordinary influence in breaking down 
the authority of those deistical rationalists, who were accus- 
tomed to speak of Christ as altogether such an one as them- 
selves. He was once a Moravian, and there is reason to be- 
lieve, that the interior life of his soul existed, after all, more - 
under the form thus originally impressed upon it, than under 
the influence of his subsequent speculations. It was no un- 
common thing for him to call upon his family to join with 
him in singing some devout Moravian hymn of praise to 
Christ; and though his preaching was of a philosophical cast, 
yet the hymns which he assigned were commonly expres- 
sive, in a high degree, of devotional feeling and correct 
sentiment.* Such a worshipper of Christ ought not to be 
confounded with such heartless deists as Paulus, Wegschei- 
der, and Rohr. 

The Alumnus makes another objection to Mr. Norton’s 
discourse, the justice of which we admit. It does not fulfil 
the expectations which the annunciation of his subject ex- 
cites. It is not a discourse on the latest form of infidelity; it 
is a mere consideration of one subordinate feature of that 
form, viz: the denial of the miracles of the New Testament. 


* It was his habit to have these hymns printed on slips of paper and distri- 
buted to the people at the door of his church. 
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And this feature is by no means characteristic of the system, 
as this denial was as formally made by Paulus as it is now 
by Strauss, men who have ‘scarcely any other opinion in 
common, Mr. Norton’s discourse gives us little insight into 
the form which infidelity has recently assumed in Germany, 
and still less into the nature of the opinions which have be- 
gun to prevail in his own neighborhood. According to the 
Alumnus, it is better ad; ipted to mislead than to inform the 
reader, as far as this latter point is concerned. ‘ You an- 
nounce,”’ says he to Mr. Norton, “as the theme of your dis- 
course, ‘the characteristics of the times, and some of those 
opinions now pres ‘alent, which are at war with a belief in 
Christianity.’ ‘This, certainly, was a judicious opening, and 
I only speak the sentiments of your whole audience, when I 
say that it was heard with universal pleasure. It at once 
brought up a subject of the highest importance, of no small 
difficulty, and of singular interest to our community at the 
present moment. It gave promise that you would discuss 
the character and tendency of opinions now prevalent in the 
midst of us; that you would meet some of the objections 
which have been advanced to popular theological ideas; that 
you would come directly to the great questions that are at 
issue between different portions of the audience which you 
addressed. Dut, instead of this mode of proceeding, you 
adopted one which could not have been expected from your 
statement of the subject, and which I conceive to have been 
singularly irrelevant to the demands of your audience, and 
the nature of the occasion. Instead of meeting, face to face, 
the opinions which have found favour with many of the the- 
ologians in this country, which are publicly maintained from 
the “pulpit and the press, in our own immediate community, 
which form the cardinal points on which speculation is di- 
vided among us, you appear studiously to avoid all mention 
of them; no one could infer from your remarks, that any 
novel ideas had been broached in our theological world, ex- 
cepting such as can be traced back to the sceptical reasonings 
of Spinoza and Hume, and a comparatively small class of the 
modern theologians of Germany.’’* He then denies that 
the writings of Spinoza, Hume, or of the German rational- 
ists, (in the limited sense of that term,) were exerting any 
influence among the theologians of Boston, and that the spe- 
culations which really prevailed, had a very different origin. 


* Letters, &c. pp. 17 & 18. 
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It is clear, from all this, that a serious and wide breach has 
occurred between different classes of the Unitarian divines in 
New England, but the real character of the novel ideas can- 
not be learned either from Mr. Norton’s Discourse or from 
the Letter of the Alumnus. It is, indeed, sufficiently plain, 
from the manner in which the latter speaks of pantheistic 
writers, that the new philosophy is the source of the difficulty. 
Speaking of the system of Spinoza, which he admits to be 
pantheistic, in a philosophical sense, inasmuch as it denies 
“real, substantial existence to finite objects,’ he says, “no 
one who understands the subject, will accuse this doctrine of 
an irreligious tendency. It is religious even to mysticism; 
on that account, as well as for certain philosophical objections, 
it labors under, [the Bible, it seems, has nothing to do with 
the question,] I cannot adopt it as a theory of the universe; 
but, I trust, I shall never cease to venerate the holy and ex- 
alted spirit of its author, who, in the meek simplicity of his 
life, the transparent beauty of his character, and the pure 
devotion with which he wooed truth, even as a bride, stands 
almost ‘ alone, unapproached,’ among men.”’—p. 126. Such 
language, in reference to a system which denies the exist- 
ence of a personal God, the individuality of the human soul, 
which necessarily obliterates all distinction between right 
and wrong, betrays a singular pervertion of ideas, and an en- 
tire renunciation of all scriptural views of the nature of reli- 
gion. ‘To call that obscure and mystic sentiment religion, 
which arises from the contemplation of the incomprehensive 
and infinite, is to change Christianity for Budhism. The 
result, ir fact, to which the philosophy of the nineteenth 
century has brought its votaries. 

In another place, however, he says of the leading school 
in modern German theology, “ that the impression of the pow- 
erful genius of Schleiermacher is every where visible in its 
character; but it includes no servile disciples; it combines 
men of free minds, who respect each others efforts, whatever 
may be their individual conclusions; and the central point 
at which they meet is the acknowledgment of the divine 
character of Christ, the divine origin of his religion, and its 
adaptation to the world, when presented in a form corres- 
ponding with its inherent spirit, and with the scientific cul- 
ture of the present age. There are few persons who would 
venture to charge such a school with the promulgation of 
infidelity; there are many, I doubt not, who will welcome 
its principles, as soon as they are understood, as the vital, 
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profound, and ennobling theology, which they have earnestly 
sought for, but hitherto sought in vain.’’—p. 146. 

It is difficult to know how this paragraph is to be under- 
stood. If restricted to a few of the personal friends and pu- 
pils of Schleiermacher, such as Liicke, Ullmann, Twesten, 
and a few others, the description has some semblance of 
truth. But, in this case, it is no longer the “ leading school 
of modern German theology” that the writer is describing. 
And if extended to the really dominant school, the descrip- 
tion is as foreign from the truth as can well be imagined. 

We have so recently exhibited, at considerable length, the 
nature of the prevalent system of German theology and phi- 
losophy,” that we may well be excused from entering again 
at large upon the subject. As, however, it is a subject of 
constantly increasing interest, it may not be amiss to give a 
few additional proofs of the true character of the latest form 
of infidelity. In doing this, we shall avail ourselves of the 
authority of such men as Leo, Hengstenberg, and Tholuck, 
men of the highest rank in their own country for talents, 
learning, and integrity. We shall let them describe this 
new form of philosophy, which is turning the heads of our 
American scholars, inflating some and dementing others; and 
we shall leave it to our transcendental countrymen, if they 
see cause, to accuse these German scholars and Christians of 
ignorance and misrepresentation. 

It is well known to all who have paid the least attention 
to the subject, that the prevalent system of philosophy in 
German is that of Hegel; and that this system has, to a re- 
markable degree, diffused itself among all classes of educated 
men. It is not confined to recluse professors or speculative 
theologians, but finds its warmest advocates among statesmen 
and men of the world. It has its poets, its popular as well 
as its scientific journals, “ It is, in short, the form in which 
the German mind now exists and exhibits itself to surround- 
ing nations, just as much as Deism or Atheism was character- 
istic of France during the reign of terror. That a system 
thus widely diffused should present different phases might be 
naturally anticipated. But it is still one system, called by 
one name, and, despite of occasional recriminations among its 
advocates, recognised by themselves as one whole. The 
general characteristic of this school is pantheism. This, as 
has been said, is “the public secret of Germany;’’ and “ we 


* Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, January, 1839. 
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must,’’ says Hengstenberg, “ designedly close our own eyes 
on all that occurs around us, if we would deny the truth of 
this assertion.”’ And on the following page, he says, that 
though there are a few of the followers of Hegel who endea- 
vour to reconcile his principles with Christianity, yet they 
are spoken of with contempt by their associates, who, as a 
body, are “with the clearest consciousness, and as conse- 
quently as possible devoted to pantheism.”’ ’ They are, more- 
over, he adds, hailed as brothers by the advocates of popular 
pantheism, who denounce, under the name of pietism, at 
once Christianity, Judaism and Deism. This was written 
four years ago, a long period in the history of modern phi- 
losophy, and since that time, the character of the school has 
developed itself with constantly increasing clearness. 

In allusion to the French Chamber of Deputies, this school 
is divided into two parts, the right and the left. The former 
teach the principles of the philosophy in an abstruse form, as 
a philosophy; the other gives them a more popular and in- 
telligible form. This latter division again, is divided into 
the centre left and extreme left. The one preserving some 
decorum and regard to public morals in their statements; 
and the other recklessly carrying out their principles to the 
extreme of licentiousness. ‘To the extreme left belong the 
class which is designated the “ Young Germany,”’ of which 
Heine is one of the most prominent leaders. This class pro- 
fess themselves the true disciples of the extreme right; the 
extreme right acknowledge their fellowship with the centre 
left, and the centre left with the extreme left. The respect- 
able portion of the party of course express themselves with 
disapprobation of the coarseness of some of their associates, 
but they speak of them only as the unworthy advocates of 
the truth. Thus says Hengstenberg, “ Prof. Vischer, one of 
the most gifted of the party, , expresses himself with an ener- 
gy against the ‘ young Germans,’ which shows that his bet- 
ter feelings are not yet obliterated, and yet acknowleges 
their principles with a decision and plainness which prove 
how deep those principles enter into the very essence of the 
system, so that the better portion of the party cannot, with 
any consistency, reject them. In the Halle Jahrbuch, p. 
1118, he speaks of the Rehabilitationistst as the ‘ unworthy 


* Kirchen-Zeitung, January 1836, p. 19. 

+ The name assumed by those who plead for the rehabilitation of the flesh, 
i. e. for the restoration of the sensual part of our nature to its rights, of which 
Christianity has so long deprived it. 
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prophets of what, in its properly understood principle, is per- 
fectly true and good.’ He says, ‘It is well, if in opposition 
to the morality of Kant and Schiller, the rights of our sen- 
sual nature should, from time to time, be boldly asserted.’ 
He complains, p. 507, of the pedantry of his country, where 
the want of chastity is placed on a level with drenkonnnns. 
glutony or theft, and so expresses himself that every one sees 
that he considers incontinence a virtue under certain circum- 
stances, and conjugal fidelity a sin.””* Though this domi- 
nant party, therefore, has its divisions, its outw vardly decent, 
and its openly indecent members, it is one school, and is lia- 
ble to the general charges which have been brought against 
it as a whole. 

It may well be supposed that a system so repugnant to 
every principle of true religion and sound morals, could not 
be openly advocated, without exciting the most decided Op- 
position. This opposition has come from various quarters: 
from professed philosophers and theologians, and from popu- 
lar writers, who have attacked the system ina manner 
adapted to the common mind. Professor Leo, of Halle, has 
adopted this latter method of assault. He is one of the 
most distinguished historians of Germany; and, until within 
a few years, himself belonged to the general class of Ration- 
alists. His History of the Jews was written in accordance 
with the infidel opinions which he then entertained. Having, 
however, become a Christian, he has publicly expressed his 
sorrow for having given to the history just mentioned, the 
character which it now bears, and has, with great boldness and 
vigour, attacked the writings of the leading German school 
in theology. This step has excited a virulent controv ersy, 
and produced an excitement, particularly at Halle, such as 
has not not been known for many years. Hengstenberg 
says, that Leo has not been sustained in this conflict, by the 
friends of truth, as he had a right to expect.“ One princi- 
pal reason,” he adds, “ of this reserve, is no doubt, in many 

cases, the reckless vulgarity of many of his opponents. 
When they see what Leo has had to sustain, they tremble 
and exclaim, vestigia me terrent! A decorous controversy 
with opponents who have something to lose, they do not 
dread, but they are unwilling to allow themselves to be 
covered with filth.”t Hengstenberg, however, is not the 
man to desert the truth or its advocates, let what will hap- 


* Preface to Kirchen-Zeitung, for 1839. p. 30. 
Tt Kirchen-Zeitung, p. 21. 
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pen. He stands like a rock, despite the violent assault of 
open enemies and the coolness of timid friends, the firmest 
and the most efficient defender of Christianity in Germany. 

Leo entitled his book against the latest form of infidelity, 
“ Hegelingen;” that is, Hegelians of the left, in allusion to 
the division of the school into aright and left side. It is 
presumed, he gave it this title because it was intended to be 
a popular work, designed to exhibit the principles of the 
school in a manner suited to the apprehensions of the ordi- 
nary class of educated people. It was, therefore, directed, 
not against that division of the school which wrapped up its 
doctrines in the impenetrable folds of philosophical language, 
but against that division which have spoken eeewheas. more 
intelligibly. 

With regard to the charges which Leo brings against this 
school, Hlengstenberg says, “ No one at all familiar with the 
literature of the day, needs evidence of their truth. Instead 
of doubting, he may rather wonder that an abomination ad- 
vocated for years past, should now first, as thongh it were 
something new, be thus vehemently assaulted, and that the 
charges should be directed against comparatively few and 
unimportant writers.”? This latter circumstance, he adds, 
however, is accounted for, as Leo professed to confine him- 
self to the productions of the year preceding the publication 
of his own book. 

Leo’s first charge is this: “ This party denies the exist- 
ence of a personal God. They understand by God, an un- 
consciousfpower which pervades all persons, and which ar- 
rives to self-consciousness only in the personality of men. 
That is, this party teaches atheism without reserve.”?” With 
regard to this charge, Hengstenberg remarks: “ Whoever 
has read Strauss’s Life of Jesus, and Vatke’s Biblical Theo- 
logy, where pantheism, which every Christian must regard 
as only one form of atheism, is clearly avowed, cannot “ask 
whether the party in general hold these doctrines, but sim- 
ply whether the particular persons mentioned by Leo, be- 
long, as to this point, to the party. “ About this, who can 
doubt, when he hears Professor Michelet say, beside many 
other things of like import, ‘God is the eternal movement of 
the universal principle, constantly manifesting itself in indi- 
vidual existences, and which has no true objective existence 
but in these individuals, which pass away again into the in- 
finite.’ [In other words, God is but the name given to the 
ceaseless flow of being.] When he hears him denouncing as 
VOL. XII. NO. I. 
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unworthy of the name, ‘the theistical Hegelians, who be- 
lieve in a personal God in another world?’ ”’—p. 22. “ Pro- 
fessor Vischer,’”? adds Hengstenberg, “is so far from being 
ashamed of pantheism, that he glories in his shame, and re- 
presents it as the greatest honour of his friend Strauss, that 
he has ‘ logically carried out the principle of the immanence 
of God in the world.’» That the Professors Gans and Benary 
agree with him and with Strauss, not only in general, but in 
this particular point, Michelet, ¢ certain of their assent,’ has 
openly declared. According to Dr. Kiihne, Hegel’s God ‘is 
not Jehovah,’ he is, ‘the ever streaming immanence of spirit 
in matter.’ To this representation, Dr. Meyen agrees, and 
says, ‘I make no secret, that 1 belong to the extreme left of 
Hegel’s school. I agree with Strauss perfectly, and consi- 
der him (seine Tendenz) as in perfect harmony with Hegel.’ 
Another writer, the anonymous author of the book ‘ Leo vor 
Gericht,’ ridicules the charge of atheism as though it were a 
trifle. He represents the public as saying to the charge, 
‘What does it mean? Mr. Professor Leo is beyond our 
comprehension: Wodan, heathenism, Hegel’s God, athe- 
ism! ha! ha! ha!’ ” 

That Tholuck looks on the doctrine of Strauss, with whom 
these other writers profess agreement, and who is an avowed 
disciple of Hegel, in the same light, is clear from his lan- 
guage in his Anzeiger, for May 1836, “ Strauss,’ he says, 
“is a man who knows no other God than him who, in the 
human race, is constantly becoming man. He knows no 
Christ but the Jewish Rabbi, who made his confession of sin 
to John the Baptist; and no heaven but that which specula- 
tive philosophy reveals for our enjoyment on the little planet 
we now inhabit.” 

Nothing, however, can be plainer than Strauss’s own lan- 
guage: “ As man, considered as a mere finite spirit, and re- 
stricted to himself, has no reality; so God, considered as an 
infinite spirit, restricting himself to his infinity, has no real- 
ity. The infinite spirit has reality only so far as he unites 
himself to finite spirits, (or manifests himself in them,) and 
the finite spirit has reality only so far as he sinks himself in 
the infinite.”* How does this differ, except in the jargon of 
terms, from /e peuple-dieu, of Anacharsis Clootz, the worthy 
forerunner of these modern atheists?t 


* Leben Jesu, p. 730. 

Tt “Je préchai hautement,” said Cleotz, in the French Convention, “ qu’il 
n'y a pas d’autre Dieu que la nature, d’autre souverain que le genre humain, le 
peuple-dieu.” Thiers Histoire de la Revolution Fran. Vol. V, p. 197, 
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“ If,” says another writer in Hengstenberg’s Journal, “ man- 
kind is the incarnate Godhead, and, beside this incarnate di- 
vine spirit, there is no God, then we have a most perfect 
atheism, which removes us from Christianity far beyond the 
limits of Mohammedanism, the heathenism of the Indians 
and Chinese, or of our pagan ancestors.” “ Hegel, and his 
school maintain, that God is not an individual person, as op- 
posed to other individuals, since individuality is of necessity 
exclusive, limited and finite. Since God is a trinity, where- 
in the outwardness of number is merged in substantial unity, 
so God is a universal person; because the comprehension of 
individuals in unity is universality. This is what is meant 
by the expression: ‘God is personality itself.’~ The simple 
question, whether they believe in the God whom Christians 
are bound to honour and love,’’ continues this writers, “ is 
here complicated with an obscure definition of the trinity, 
which no man can think removes the mystery of the sub- 
ject, by saying Die Ausserlichtkeit der Zahl zu einer sub- 
stantiellen Einheit umgebogen ist (the outwardness of num- 
ber is merged in substantial unity.) The charge of denying 
the true God remains in full force, this justification of them- 
selves to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ And on the fol- 
lowing page, he adds, “ that this school, to be honest, when 
asked, ‘ Do you deny God and Christianity? ought to answer, 
Certainly, what you Christians of the old school call God and 
Christianity; we would teach you a better doctrine.’’* 

We have seen how that portion of this dominant school, 
which retain some respect for themselves, and for the opin- 
ion of others, veil their God-denying doctrines in philoso- 
phical formulas unintelligible to the common people, and 
mysterious and mystical to themselves. Stripped of its ver- 
biage, the doctrine is, that men are God; there is no other 
God than the ever-flowing race of man; or that the universal 
principle arrives to self-consciousness only in the human 
race, and therefore the highest state of God is man. The 
extreme left of the school trouble themselves but little with 
words without meaning. They speak out boldly, so that all 
the world may understand. ‘“ We are free,’? says Heine, 
“and need no thundering tyrant. We are of age, and need 
no fatherly care. We are not the hand-work of any great 
mechanic. Theism is a religion for slaves, for children, for 
Genevese, for watch-makers.”’ 


* Kirchen-Zeitung, February, 1839. 
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2. “Leo,” says Hengstenberg, “ charges this party with 
denying the inearnation of God in Christ, and with turning 
the gospel into a mythology. If the previous charge is sub- 
stantiated, this requires no special proof. If the existence of 
God, in the Christian sense of the terms, be denied, we must 
cease to speak of an incarnation in the Christian sense of the 
word. The doctrine of the immanence of God in the world, 

says Professor Vischer, (Halle Jahrbuch, s. 1102,) forbids us 

to honour §God in the letter, or in single events, or indivi- 
duals.? It regards, ‘as a breach in the concatenation of the 
universe, that an individual should be the Absolute.’ Ac- 
cording to this view, there is no other incarnation than that 
which Professor Michelet, in harmony with the Chinese 
philosophers, teaches, that * God must constantly appear here 
on earth in a form which affects our senses, (als sinnlicher,) 
though constantly changing that form, (als ein sich aufgehe- 
bender und aufgehobener, and j in this statement, if I mistake 
not, the whole school will recognise the eternal incarnation 
of God? The Absolute attains consciousness ina series of 
individuals, no one of which fully represents him, but each 
has significance only as a member of the whole. This incar- 
nation of God is eternal, but all individuals are perishing 
and transitory; the Absolute constantly fashions for itself 
new individuals, and re jects the former as soon as they have 
answered their end. These form ‘the Golgotha of the Ab- 
solute Spirit;’ they surround, like bloodless g ghosts, the throne 
of the monster that devours his own children; that, void of 
love, strides through ages, trampling and destroying all that 
lies in his way.” ‘Such is the awful language in which Heng- 
stenberg describes the God of the Hegelians. 

The incarnation of God, then, according to this school, did 
not occur in Christ, but is constantly occurring in the end- 
less succession of the human race. Mankind is the Christ of 
the new system, and all the gospel teaches of the Son of 
God is true only as it is understood of mankind. Strauss 
teaches this doctrine with a clearness very unusual in a phi- 
losopher. “The key,’’ says he, “of the whole doctrine of 
Christ, is that the predicates which the church have affirmed 
of Christ, as an individual, belong to an Idea, to a real, not 
toa Kantian unreal idea. In an individual, in one God- 
man, the attributes and functions which the church attribute 
to Christ, are incompatable and contradictory; in the idea of 
the race they all unite. Mankind is the union of the two 
natures, the incarnate God, the infinite revealed in the finite, 
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and the finite conscious of its infinity. The race is the child 
of the visible mother and of the invisible Father, of the 
Spirit and of nature; it is the true worker of miracles, in so 
far as in course of its history, it constantly attains more com- 
plete mastery over nature, w hich sinks into the powerless 
material of human activity. It is sinless, so far as the course 
of its developement is blameless; impurity cleaves only to 
the individual, but in the race, and its history, it is removed. 
The race dies, rises again, and ascends to heaven, in so far as 
by the negation of its natural element (Natiirlichkeit) a higher 
spiritual life is produced, and as by the negation of its fini- 
tude as a personal, national, w orldly spirit, its unity with the 
infinite spirit of heaven is manifested. By faith in this 
Christ, is man justified before God; that is, by the awaken- 
ing the idea of the nature of man in him, especially as the 
negation of the natural element, which is itself a negation of 
the spirit, and thus a negation of 2 negation, is the only way 
to true spiritual life for man, the individual becomes a par- 
taker of the theanthropical life of the race. This alone is 
the real import of the doctrine of Christ; that it appears con- 
nected with the person and history of an individual, has only 
the subjective ground, that his personality and fate were the 
occasion of awakening this general truth in the conscious- 
ness of men, and:that at that period the culture of the world, 
and indeed the culture of the mass at all periods, allowed of 
their contemptating the Idea of the race, only in the con- 
crete form of an individual.’’* 

Tholuck, whose charity for philosophical aberrations is 
very wide, remarks on this passage, “ As the incarnation of 
God occurred not in an individual, but comes to pass only in 
the constant progress of the race, so the iudividual, as a mere 
item of the race, has fulfilled his destiny at the close of his 
earthly course, and the race alone is immortal. It is not we 
that enter a future world, the future world goes forward in 
this, the more the spirit becomes aware of its infinitude, 
and by the pewer of reason, gains the mastery over nature. 
This ideal perfection is to be attained, not in heaven, but in 
the perfection of our political and social relations. This s 
tem therefore comes to the same result with the materialism 
of the Encyclopedists, who mourned over mankind for hav- 
ing sacrificed the real pleasures of time for the visionary 
pleasures of eternity, and the protracted enjoyments of life, 


* Strauss’s Leben Jesu, Th. ii. s. 734, quoted by Tholuck, in his Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit, &c. p. 19. 
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for the momentary happiness of a peaceful death. It agrees 
moreover, despite of its intellectual pretensions, with the wish- 
es of the materialistical spirit of the age, which sets as the high- 
estend of man, not the blessings promised by the church, but 
according to the “ Young Germans,”’ the refined pleasures of 
life, and according to politicians, the perfection of the state.”’ 

It is strange that men holding such views should trouble 
themselves at all with the gospel. As this system, however, 
has arisen in a Christian country, there was but one of two 
things to do, either to say that real Christianity means just 
what this system teaches, or to explode the whole evangel- 
ical history. Some have taken the one course, and some the 
other, while some unite both. That is, they reject the gos- 
pel history as a history; they represent it as a mere mytho- 
logy; but as the ancient phiosophers made the mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans, a series of allegories containing 
important truths, so do these modern philosophers represent 
the gospels as a mere collection of fables, destitute in almost 
every case of any foundation in fact, but still expressive of the 
hidden mysteries of their system. Itis by a mytho-symboli- 
cal interpretation of this history that the truth must be sought. 
The life of Jesus by Strauss is a laborious compilation of all the 
critical objections against the New Testament history, which 
he first thus endeavoured to overturn, and then to account for 
and explain asa Christian mythology. “ Had this book,”’ 
says Hengstenberg, “been published in England, it would 
have been forgotton ina couple of months.”’* In Germany 
it has produced a sensation almost withont a parallel. It has 
become the rallying ground of all the enemies of Christianity 
open and secret, and the number of its advocates and secret 
abettors is therefore exceedingly great. ‘The author, says 
Tholuck, “has uttered the sentence which so few dared to ut- 
ter; ‘ The evangelical history isa fable.’ He has uttered it at 
a time when the deniers of the truth were filled with 
spleen at the prospect of a constantly increasing faith in the 
gospel. With what joy then must this hypocritical and timid 
generation hail a leader who gives himself to the sweat and 
dust of the battle, while they hide behind the bushes, and 
rub their hands, and smile in each other’s faces.’’t 

3. Leo’s third charge against this party is that they deny 
the immortality ofthe soul. ‘ This point also needs no fur- 


* Kirchen-Zeitung, Jan. 1, 1836. p. 35. 
t Glaubwiirdigkeit, p. 34. 
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ther proof,”’ says Hengstenberg, “ since the former have been 
proved. With the personality of God falls of course that of 
man, which isthe necessary condition of an existence hereafter. 
To a pantheist, ‘ the subject which would assert its individual 
personality, is evil itself? (Michelet). It is regarded as god- 
less even to cherish the desire of immortality. According 
to the doctrine of the eternal incarnation of God, it must ap- 
pear an intolerable assumption for an individual to lay claim 
to that which belongs only to the race; he must freely and 
gladly cast himself beneath the wheels of the idol car that he 
may make room for other incarnations of the Spirit, better 
adapted to the advancing age. The proofs, however, of this 
particular charge are peculiarly abundant. Tegel himself, 
who ought not to be represented as so different from the He- 
gelingen, since the difference between them is merely formal 
and not essential, involved himself in the logical denial of the 
immortality of the soul. ‘This has been fully proved with 
regard to him and Dr. Marheineke in a previous article in 
this journal (that is, the Kirchen-Zeitung). It has also been 
demonstrated by Weise in the work: Die philosophische Ge- 
heimlehre von der Unsterblichkeit, as far as Hegel is con- 
cerned; and with Weise, Becker has more recently signified 
his agreement. If this happens in the green tree, what will 
become of the dry ? 

“ Richter came out with such a violent polemic against the 
doctrine of immortality, that the party had to disavow him, 
for fear of the public indignation. When, however, they 
thought it could be done unnoticed or without danger, they 
acknowledged the same doctrine. Michelet endeavours most 
earnestly to free Hegel’s system from the charge of counte- 
nancing the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, as from 
areproach. He speaks out clear and plain his own views in 
words which, according to him, Hegel himself had spoken, 
‘Thought alone is eternal, and not the body and what is con- 
nected with its individuality,’ that is, the whole personality 
which, according to this system, depends entirely on the bo- 
dy (Leiblichkeit)..... . Ruge (Hall. Jahrb. s. 1011) ridi- 
cules the scruples of theologians as to whether ‘ Philosophy 
can make out the immortality of the human soul; whether 
philosophy has any ethics; whether it can justify the gross 
doctrines of hell, of wailing and gnashing the teeth, &c.’ 
‘Such vulgar craving,’ he says, ‘is beginning to mix itself 
with purely philosophical and spiritual concerns, and threa- 
tens to merge philosophy in itstroubled element. The more 
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this dogmatieal confusion arrogates to itself; the more this 
senseless justification of the wretched errors of orthodoxy 
dishonours the free science of philosophy, the more neces- 
sary will it be to cast out this dung-heap of nonsense to the 
common mind (in das gemeine Bewustseyn).’? Mleyen at 
first puts on the air as though he would acknowledge the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. ¢ The Hegelians,’ 
he says, ‘do indeed reject the sensual conceptions of immor- 
tality, but they admit the doctrine as presented by Marhei- 
neke in his Theology, The dishonest ambiguity of this 
sentence will not escape notice. Dr. Marheineke denies the 
continued personal existence of the soul “after death, and at- 
tributes the belief of such a doctrine to selfishness. * Who- 
ever,’ continues Meyen, ‘is so conversant, as [legel, with 
what is eternal in connection with spirit, must admit the 
eternity of the spirit.? Here again is intentional ambiguity. 
The question concerning the continued personal existence of 
the soulis silently changed for the question about the eter- 
nity of spirit. A veil is thrown over the fact that Hegel, 
while he admitted the latter, denied the former, as Michelet 
and others have sulliciently shown. These preliminary re- 
marks, acest they are, were only intended to pre- 
vent his being quoted in proof of the disbelief of immortality 
in the school to which he belongs. He immediately comes 
out plainly with his own views and those of his party, yet so 
as still to leave a door open behind him, ‘ What though a He- 
gelian,’ says he, ‘did not believe in the immortality of the 
soul in a Christian sense—let it be noticed that the words are 
here so placed, that the uninformed should infer that the 
school, 2s a whole, and its above mentioned leaders, do be- 
lieve in immortality in a Christian sense—what then? If I 
resign myself to this, am I thereby a different person, or is 
the world for me different? I would seek to acknowledge 
God in his works as before, and I would live as morally as 
ever.’ At last, however, it becomes too hot for him, even 
in these thin clothes, and he casts them off, having assumed 
them only for the sake of his brothers in Hegel, who happen 
to be in office. ‘ Grass,’ says he, ‘is already growing on the 
grave of Daub, is he therefore dead for his friends and for 
the world? his works, and hence also his spirit, live. Many 
winter storms have already swept over the graves of Hegel 
and of Géthe, but does not their spirit still live among us? 
It is, as Christ said, where two of you are met together, there 
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2m I in the midstof you.* Thus each continues to live 
according to his works. The citizen in the remembrance of 
his family; he who has distinguished himself in the kingdom 
of the spirit, still lives in that kingdom, and hence he who 
has worked for eternity is immortal.’ ” 


4. “ Leo finally,’ says Hengstenberg, “ accuses this school 


of wishing te pass themselves for Christians, by means of 
disguising their ungodly and abominable doctrines under a 
repulsive and unintelligible phraseology. This is a heavy 
charge. Honesty and candour have ever been the ornament 
of our national character. They have ever been regarded as 
the innate virtues of aGerman. Whoever undermines them 
is a disgrace to his country. Yet who can say the charge is 
not well founded ? Several proofs of its truth have been 
given in what has already been said. A statement, however, 
by Professor Vischer, in his character of Dr. Strauss (Hall. 
Jahrb. s. 111), is worthy of special attention. ‘ How firm his 
(Strauss’s) conviction as to the main point even then was, is 
shown in a highly interesting correspondence between him 
and one of his friends, communicated to me through the 
kindness of the latter, and which now lies before me. It is 


* To this passage Hengstenberg has the following note. “ We frequently 
meet, in the writings of this school, with similar shameful profanations of the 
scriptures, which are seldom quoted without some mutilation, which is charac- 
teristic of the relation of the party to the word of God. These writers delight 
to transfer to Hegel what the scriptures say of Christ. According to Bayrhofler 
(Halle Jahrb. s. 343), Hegel ‘is the absolute centre, around which the present 
revolves.’ His first disciples are compared with the apostles. ‘ Hinrichs is the 
rock of terminology, the strength and the support of the school.’ (Jahrb. s, 672). 
Leo, who has left the party, is compared with Judas, and even designated as 
‘the fallen angel of speculation,’ (Hegel’s doctrine concerning the State), The 
school, as a whole, is a copy of the church of Christ. According to Bayrhoffer, 
(Hegelinge s. 29) it should no longer be called a school, but ‘ the congregation 
of the idea,’ or ‘ the spiritual kingdom of the idea.’ Ruge applys the passage, 
‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force,’ 
to the popular exhibition of Hegel’s philosophy by Erdmann, ‘The most shame- 
ful of these perversions, however, relate to the passages concerning the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Whoever comes out boldly against the spirit of Hegel, 
or of his disciples, or of the time, or of hell, is declared guilty of the sin against 
the Holy Spirit, or rather the Spirit, (for the word holy they commonly leave 
out, it savours too much of morality ; when it is inserted, it is only for the sake 
of the allusion). ‘The writings,’ says Meyen, ‘in which Leo has presented his 
new opinions, blaspheme the Spirit—and hence God himself” To which we 
answer: Yes, your spirit and your God we wish to blaspheme, for blasphemy of 
him is the praise of the God of heaven and of his Spirit... . . ” We can 
hardly express the admiration which we feel for Hengstenberg. No one who 
does not know how much alone and aloft he stands, and how much he has had 
to endure for his uncompromising opposition to the enemies of God and reli- 
gron, can appreciate the noble firmness and vigour of his character. 
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touching to observe with what cheerful confidence in the 
saving power of the truth, he endeavours to remove the anx- 
iety and scruples of his friend, who felt pained by the chasm 
which his scientific convictions had made between him and 
his congregation; how clearly he shows that it is no dishon- 
esty to speak the language of the imagination (der Vorstel- 
lung), to introduce unobserved into the figures which alone 
float before the believer, the thoughts of the knower (des 
Wissenden).’ Here the zeal and skill with which Dr. Strauss 
teaches his friend how to lie, and instructs him how to steal 
from the congregation what they regard as the most precious 
treasure (and what, for that very reason, it will be found im- 
possible to rob them of), are represented asa great merit, and 
the reader is exhorted to allow himself to be affected by this 
proof of his amiableness, and in the warmth of his sympathy 
to press his hand, and exclaim, O how good you are! We, 
however, cannot regard such conduct without the deepest 
moral abhorrence. ‘The school endeavour to justify this 
course, from the relation which Hegel has established be- 
tween conception and thought, (Vorstellung* und Begriff). 
But this justification is completely worthless. It is not one 
whit better than the theories by which the robbers in Spain 
justify their vocation. Evil is not better, but on the contra- 
ry worse, and the more to be condemned when it is brought 
in formam artis. The relation assumed by Hegel between 
conception and thought, would allow at most of a formal ac- 
commodation. That yours is of that nature, you cannot as- 
it ae If the difference between your thought 
(Begriff) and our conception (Vorstellung) is merely formal, 
why do you rave with such hatred against us? why do you 
say that ‘ pietism is a disease which corrupts the very life 
ofthe spirit?? (Vischer, p. 526.) How can the question be 
about a mere formal difference? Our Conception and your 
Thought are just as far apart as heaven and hell. We eon- 
fess God the Father the maker of heaven and earth, and Je- 


* This translation of the words Vorstellung and Begriff is no doubt inade- 
quate. The technical terms of a system do not admit of adequate translation, 
because the sense assigned to them in the system is arbitrary. The only me- 
thod that can be pursued in such cases, is to give their nearest corresponding 
words the same arbitrary signification. Hegel calls that form of truth which is 
the object of absolute knowledge, a pure thought, Begriff; and that form in 
which it is the object of faith or feeling, Vorstellung. Or, the exercises of feeling, 
desire, will, &c., considered as objects of attention, are Vorstellungen, these it is 
the office of philosophy, by the process of thinking, to turn into thoughts, Be- 
griffe. And hence he says, Vorstellungen can be regarded as the metaphors of 
Begriffe. See his Encyklopidie. p. 5. 
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sus Christ his only begotten Son; you deny both the Father 
and the Son, and confess Antichrist, yea, would yourselves 
be his members. .. . . ” 

Hengstenberg afterwards remarks that it is almost incredi- 
ble to what an extent this deception and hypocricy is carried. 
This course of conduct, however, though very characteristic 
of this modern school, is an old devise. The Rationalists, 
to go no further back, were accustomed to speak of the Lamb 
of God, of the blood of Christ, &c. with the avowed purpose 
that the people should attach to these expressions their scrip- 
tural sense, while they employed them in a very different one. 
How strange too it sounds to hear this Alumnus of Cam- 
bridge speaking of “ the divine character of Christ,” of * the 
cross of Christ as the hope of the world” and “ of the anoint- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.”” This community, we trust, is not 
prepared to have such solemn words made play things of. 
Let philosophers and errorists, who deny the truths of the 
Bible, find words for themselves, and not profane the words 
of God by making them a vehicle for the denial of his truth. 
One of the most monstrous examples of this perversion of 
scriptural language occurs in a passage quoted above from 
Strauss. He too will have it that man is justified by faith in 
Christ, because as God is incarnate in the race, the race is 
Christ, and by faith in the race, or by coming to a proper ap- 
prehension of his own nature, man reaches his highest state 
of perfection. Mr. Bancroft in his history talks of men being 
justified by faith, meaning thereby, that they are justified by 
their principles. And the Oxford divines teach that we are 
justified by faith, since the thirty nine articles say so, but 
then itis by the faith of the church.” 


* It should be here stated that Dr. Strauss, at the close of his Life of Jesus, 
as first printed, had freely admitted the incompatibility of his views with the ex- 
ercise of the ministry in the Christian church. ‘This admission, in the last edi- 
tion, he has suppressed ; and in his letter to the authorities of Zurich when ap- 
pointed a professor of theology in the university of that city, he says, he should 
not consider it a difficult matter to quiet the apprehensions of those who feared 
that he would labour to overthrow the Christian religion, that he would endea- 
vour to sustain “the fundamental truths of Christianity,” and only try to free it 
“ from human additions.” When it is considered that he regards as human ad- 
ditions almost every thing that the people of Zurich hold to be fundamental 
truths, there can be but one opinion of the dishonesty of this statement. The 
reputation for candour which he had gained by his first admission, has been lost 
entirely by these subsequent proceedings. Our readers are aware that the at- 
tempt to force Strauss on the people as a professor led to one of the most remark- 
able revolutions of our times. ‘The people rose en masse and overthrew the 
goverment. 
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“With this last charge, Leo,’’ says Hengstenberg, “ en- 
tered upon the department of morals; and we could wish 
that he had dwelt longer on this part of the subject. It 
would then have been shown, how this party are labouring 
to destroy all that Rationalism has left of religion and mo- 
rality. What their ethics are, may be readily inferred from 
their religion. Where there is no personal God, there 
is no law, which men need fear to violate, as the expression 
of his will. If the distinction between God and man is re- 
moved, if man is set in the place of God, then nothing is 
more natural! than that men should without reserve, and upon 
principle, give themselves up to all their inclinations and 
lusts. T'o suppress these desires, is to hinder the develope- 
ment of God; if they do not become God as developed, they 
do become the nascent God; if not good in themselves, they 
are relatively good, as transition-points in the progress of 
developement. Itis not sin, that is sinful; but only impeni- 
tence, that is, cleaving to the relative good, which is vulgarly 
called evil, as though it were the absolute good. These painful 
results of the doctrine of this school, are every where, with 
the most logical consequence, avowed and brought to light. 
Ruge, in a passage already quoted, attributes the question, 
whether philosophy has any ethics, to ‘ vulgar craving,’ (ge- 
meinen Bediirftigkeit,) as much as the question, whether it 
can vindicate the gross doctrine of hell, &c.; and insists that 
this whole ‘ dung heap should be cast out into the mire of 
the common mind.’ In connection with Leo, and the edi- 
tor, (Hengstenberg himself,) Menzel is designated as ‘the 
incarnation of protestant Jesuitism, (Meyen. p. 5), because he 
has appeared in defence of morality, now completely anti- 
quated, against the young Germany. ,On every side, efforts 
are made to represent him, before the whole nation, as a 
marked man, on account of his conflict with that which the 
spirit of the pit in our day says to the common man. ‘ Up- 
on Wolfgang Menzel,’ says Meyen, ‘judgment is already 
executed; he lies like a scurvy old dog on the foul straw 
which Herr von Cotta has in compassion left him, and can 
seldom muster courage to yelp; that all is over with his pi- 
tiful morality, which has gone to its rest.’* The principles 


* Wolfgang Menzel was the editor of a periodical, called the Morgen-Blatt, 
belonging to von Cotta, one of the principal booksellers of Germany. In that 
Journal, Menzel attacked, with great manliness and effect, the libertine princi- 
= ry Heine, Gutzkow, and other writers of the extreme left of the pantheistie 
school. 
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of the ‘ Young Germany’ have been advanced in the Lite- 
rary Magazine of Berlin, with shameless effrontery, and the 
infamous advocates of those principles defended, and the 
sottish prudery of ‘the grey heads of the age,’ who were 
disgusted at their song: ‘ We lead a merry life,’ has been 
turned into ridicule.”’ Hengstenberg, then, introduces the 
passage from Professor Vischer, quoted on a previous page, 
in which, while he condemns these young Germans as un- 
worthy prophets, defends their principles. 

This pantheistic school, therefore, is as subversive of all mo- 
rality as it is of all religion. It does not admit the idea of 
sin. As there is no God, there is no law, and no transgres- 
sion. Every thing actual, is necessary. The progress of 
the race, the ever nascent God, goes on by eternal undeviat- 
ing laws, and all that occurs, in fact, is the action of the only 
God of which this system knows.* We do not think it 
right to stain our pages with the indecent ravings of those 
writers who, availing themselves of the principles of the de- 
cent portion of the school, have applied them to the service 
of sin. It is enough to show the nature of the system, that 
the pantheist “ does not believe in the continued existence 
of the individual, in the reality of his freedom, in the deadly 
nature of sin, and its opposition to God. Individuals are to 
him but the phantasmagoria of the spirit. Liberty is but the 
subtle moment of determination. Sin is what a man, with 
his measure of knowledge and power, cannot avoid: remorse 
is, therefore, a forbidden emotion in his system.’’f 

The most offensive aspect of this whole system is, that in 
deifying men, it deifies the worst passions of our nature. 
“ This,” says a writer in Hengstenberg’s Journal, “ is the 
true, positive blasphemy of God,—this veiled blasphemy— 
this diabolism of the deceitful angel of light—this speaking 
of reckless words, with which the man of sin sets himself in 
the temple of God, showing himself that he is God. The 
atheist cannot blaspheme with such power as this; his blas- 
phemy is negative; he simply says there is no God. It is 
only out of pantheism that a blasphemy can proceed, so wild, 
of such inspired mockery, so devoutly godless, so desperate 
in its love of the world; a blasphemy at once so seductive, 


* Die Geschichte is der werdende Gott, und dies Werden Gottes gesehieht 
nach ewigen Gesetzen; nirgends ein Sprung, iiberal nur Entwickelung. Hens- 
tenberg, in the Kirchen-Zeitung, January, 1836, 

t Kirchen-Zeitung, 1836, p. 571. 
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and so offensive, that it may well call for the destruction of 
the world.’’* 

As an illustration, at once, of the confidence and character 
of these modern pantheists, we shall give one more passage 
from Strauss, the most prominent and, perhaps, most re- 
spected writer of the school: “ This disposition is not a se- 
cret of the philosophers only; as an obscure instinct, it has 
become the universal spirit of the age. It is acknowledged, 
that we no longer know how to build churches. But on the 
other hand, from an impulse which, as a miasma, has spread, 
especially over all Germany, monuments to great men and 
lofty spirits arise on every side. There is much that is ri- 
diculous mixed with this feeling; but it has its serious as- 
pect, and is assuredly a sign of the times. The Evangelical 
Church Journal (Hengstenberg’s,) has taken the right view 
of the matter, when it pronounces accursed, as a new idolatry, 
the honour paid to the man on the pillar in the Place Ven- 
dome, and to him of the Weimar Olympus. In fact, they 
are Gods, before whom the God of the Church Journal may 
well tremble; or, in other words, a heathenism which en- 
dangers its Christianity. If Heine has compared the ac- 
counts of O’Meara, Antommarchi, and Las Cases, with Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, will not some one soon discover in 
Bettina’s Letters,t a new gospel of John? A new paganism, 
or it may be, a new catholicism, has come over protestant 
Germany. Men are no longer satisfied with one incarna- 
tion of God: they desire, after the manner of the Indians, a 
series of repeated avatars. ‘They wish to surround the soli- 
tary Jesus with a new circle of saints, only these must not 
be taken from the church alone; but, as in the private chapel 
of the Emperor Alexander Severus, the statue of Orpheus 
stood beside those of Christ and of Abraham, so the tendency 
of the age is to honour the revelation of God in all the spirits 
which have wrought, with life and creative power, on man- 
kind. The only worship—we may deplore it, or we may 
praise it, deny it we cannot—the only worship which re- 
mains for the cultivated classes of this age, from the religious 
declension of the last, is the worship of genius.’’{ 


* Kirchen-Zeitung, 1836, p. 571. 

¢ An enthusiastic girl, who wrote a series of Ictters to Goethe, filled with a 
sort of raving Platonic love. 

+ Vergangliches und Bleibendes in Christenthum. Selbst-gesprache Von Dr. 
Strauss. In der Zeitschrift: Der Freihafen, Gallerie von Unterhaltungsbildern 
aus den Kreisen der Literatur, Gesellschaft und Wissenschaft. Mit Beitragen 
von Carus, Gans, Konig, Mises, Barnhagen von Ense, dem Fiirsten von Piick- 
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Such, then, is this latest form of infidelity. It knows no 
intelligent or conscious God but man; it admits no incarna- 
tion, but the eternal incarnation of the universal spirit in the 
human race; the personality of men ceases with their pre- 
sent existence, they are but momentary manifestations of the 
infinite and unending, their is neither sin nor holiness; nei- 
ther heaven nor hell. Such are the results in which the 
proud philosophy of the nineteenth century has brought its 
followers. We have not drawn this picture. We have pur- 
posely presented it as drawn by men, with regard to whose 
opportunities and competency there can be no room for cavil. 
It might be supposed, that a system so shocking as this, 
which destroys all religion and all morality, could be adopted 
by none but the insane or the abandoned; that it might be 
left as St. Simonianism, Owenism, or Mormonism, to die of 
its own viciousness. This supposition, however, overlooks 
the real nature of the system. We have presented it in its 
offensive nakedness. It is not thus that it addresses itself 
to the uninitiated or the timid. What is more offensive 
than Romanism, when stripped of its disguises, yet what 
more seductive in its bearing, for the vast majority of men? 
There is every thing to facilitate the progress of this new 
philosophy. It has a side for all classes of men. For the 
contemplative and the sentimentally devout, it has its mys- 
ticism, its vagueness, its vastness, It allows them to call 
wonder, a sense of the sublime or of the beautiful, religion. 
For the poet, too, it has its enchantments, as it gives con- 
sciousness and life to every thing, and makes all things ex- 
pressive of one infinite, endless mind. For the proud, no 
Circe ever mingled half so intoxicating a cup. Ye shall be 
as God, said the archtempter of our race: ye are God, is what 
he now whispers into willing ears. For the vain and frivo- 
lous, it has charms scarcely to be resisted. It gives them 
easy greatness. ‘They have only to talk of the I, and the not 
I, (or, as they prefer to have it, the me and the not me) and 
they are beyond the depth of all ordinary men. And even 
then, they are, according to the system, far greater than they 
can possibly think themselves to be. For the sensual, it is a 
perfect heaven. It legitimates and dignifies all enjoyments. 
It makes self-indulgence religion. “ It forbids all remorse and 


ler, Rosenkranz, Strauss, Theodor Mundt, Kiihne u. A. Drittes Heft. The 
names of the contributors to this Journal, may give some idea of its character. 
Here we have Gans, Rosenkranz, Strauss, prominent Hegelian philosophers or 
theologians, and the libertine prince of Piickler. 
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all fear. That a system so manifold as this, which has a 
chamber of imagery for every imzgination, should find advo- 
cates and friends on every hand, is not a matter of surprise. 
There is still another circumstance which must be taken into 
consideration in accounting for the rapid progress of this new 
philosophy, and in speculating ou its prospects. It has, in 
some of its principles, a certain resemblance to the truth. 
The God of the Bible is not the God of the deist, of the ra- 
tionalist, or of the worldling, a God afar off, who has no 
oversight or direction of his creatures. The world is nota 
machine wound up and left to itself. The wonders of vege- 
table and animal life are not the result of the properties of 
matter acting blindly and without guidance. The God of 
the Bible is an every where present, and ever active God, in 
whom we live and move and have our being; it is his Spirit 
that causes the grass to grow; it is he that fashions the curi- 
ous mechanism of our bodies, who numbers the hairs of our 
heads, and directs all our goings. All the changes in nature 
are produced by his power, so that every thing we see, is in 
truth a manifestation of God. But then the Bible does not 
inerge God in the world or the world in God. Though 
every where present in the world, God is not the world; 
but a Being of infinite intelligence, power, excellence and 
blessedness, guiding and controlling his creatures, whose acts 
and consciousness are their own and not his. The chasm 
which divides the pantheistic from the scriptural view of 
God, is bottomless, and the difference in the effects of the 
two views is infinite; it is all the difference between infinite 
good and infinite evil. If there is any thing impressed clearly 
on the Bible, it is the personality of God; it is the ease and 
confidence with which his people can say Thou, in calling 
on his name; it is that he ever says I of himself, and you, 
when addressing his creatures. 

It is doubtless ina good degree owing to the deceptive 
show of truth in this new system—to its pretending to bring 
back, if we may reverently so speak, God to the world from 
which deists and rationalists had so long banished him, that 
we are to attribute the hold which it has taken of many of 
the better sort of minds; and it is to this that it owes its most 
alarming aspect; since those errors are always the most dan- 
gerous which can put on the nearest resemblance to truth. 
A conflict, therefore, is anticipated by the Christians of Ger- 
many with this new form of infidelity, far more lasting and 
deadly than any that has yet afflicted the church in that coun- 
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try. Ifrationalism, so unattractive, so lifeless, made such 
inroads upon the church, * What,’’ say they, “ may be ex- 
pected from pantheism, a system so full of life, of feeling, of 
mysticism, of poetry, whose disciples can, with a deceptive 
show, boast that they are religious, that they are introducing 
a new, beautiful and universal religion, and give themselves 
out as a new sort of Christians;”’ nay, who pretend at times 
to be real Christians, who say they believe in the trinity, in 
the incarnation, redemption, resurrection, and all other doc- 
trines of the Bible, that is, they express some philosophical 
enigma under these terms; or at times speak of Christianity 
with affected respect, as good for the people in their present 
state, professing with Cousin that “ philosophy is patient, 
ee . happy in seeing the great bulk of mankind in the 
arms of Christianity, she offers, with modest kindness, to as- 
sist her in ascending to a yet loftier elevation.”’* 

Strange therefore as it may seem, when we look at this 
system in its true character, it undoubtedly has already pre- 
vailed to a great extent in Germany; and is making some 
progress in France, England, and our own country. Its true 
nature is disguised in obscure philosophical language, which 
many use without understanding, until it comes at last to the 
expression of their real opinions. We have evidence enough 
that this pantheistic philosophy has set its cloven foot in 
America. First we had a set of young men captivated by 
the genius and mysticism of Coleridge, republishing works 
through which were scattered intimations more or less plain 
of the denial of a personal God. This was the first step. In 
the writings of Coleridge the general tone and impression 
was theistical. He was an Englishman; he had received too 
many of his modes of thinking and of expression from the 
Bible, to allow of his being a pantheist except when musing. 
Next we had the writing of Cousin, a man of a different cast, 
with none of Coleridge’s solemnity or reverence. A French- 
man, on whose mind the Bible had left no strong impress. 
Vain and presumptuous, and yet timid; intimating more 
than he durst utter. As he has given the world nothing in 
the form of a system, it is only by these occasional intima- 
tions, that his readers can judge how far he adopts the ideas 
of the German school, whence all his opinions are borrowed. 
These intimations, however, are sufficiently frequent and suf- 
ficiently clear to make it plain that he is a denier of God and 


* Cousin’s Introduction to Hist. of Phil. p. 57. 
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of the gospel.. This has been clearly proved in the article in 
this Review already referred to.* He uses almost the very 
language of the Hegelians in expressing his views of the na- 
ture of God. “ God exists as an idea,’’ says the Hegelians;t 
‘‘ these ideas,”’ i. e. of the infinite, finite, and the relation be- 
tween them, “are God himself,’’ says Cousin.t According 
to the Hegelians, God arrives to consciousness in man; and 
so Cousin teaches * God returns to himself in the conscious- 
ness of man.’? The German school teaches that every thing 
that exists is God in a certain stage of developement; so also 
Cousin, “ God is space and number, essence and life, indivi- 
sibility and totality, principle, end and centre, at the summit 
of being and at its lowest degree, infinite and finite together, 
triple in a word, that is to say, at the same time God, nature 
and humanity. In fact, if God is not every thing he is no- 
thing.’’§ Surely there can be but one opinion among Chris- 
tians, about a system which admits of no God but the uni- 
verse, which allows no intelligence or consciousness to the 
infinite Spirit, but that to which he attains in the human soul, 
which makes man the highest state of God. And we should 
think there could be, among the sane, but one opinion of 
the men who, dressed in gowns and bands, and ministering 
at God’s altars, are endeavouring to introduce these blasphe- 
mous doctrines into our schools, colleges and churches, 
“ Ancient chronicles relate,’ says Leo, “that there were 
watchtowers and castles for which no firm foundation could 
be obtained, until, (by the direction of the practitioners of 
the black art) a child was built up in the walls. They madea 
little chamber in the foundation, placed within it a table with 
sugar and play things, and while the poor, unconscious little 
victim was rejoicing over its toys, the grim masons built up 
the wall. This is a fable; or, if true, belongs to a pagan age, 
and every nerve within us trembles, w hen we think of this 
abomination of heathenism. But are not those, who cut the 
people loose from the more than thousand years old founda- 
tion of their morality and faith, by teaching the rising gene- 
ration that there is no personal God; that the history of his 
only begotten Son is a cunningly devised fable, which does 
indeed, if properly understood, give a good philosophical 
sense; that all subjective consciousness and feeling end with 
death; that the greatest abominations that ever occurred 


* Princeton Review, January, 1839. t Marheineke’s Dogmatik, § 174. 
+ Elements of Psychology, p. 400. § Ibid, p. 399. 
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were necessary, and thus reasonable, and a conscious and 
wilful opposition to God is alone evil; are not these men 
the most cruel of masons, who immure the children of Ger- 
many in the walls of the tower of heathen ideas, in the bas- 
tions and watchtowers of the devil, enticing them within 
with the sugar toys of their vain philosophy, that they may 
perish in the horrors of unsatisfied hunger and thirst after the 
word of the Lord?’’* 
Shocking as this whole system is, we doubt not it will, to 
a certain extent, prevail even among us; and God may bring 
good out of the evil. ‘ There are two people,” says Heng- 
stenberg, “ in the womb of this age, and only two. They 
will become constantly more firmly and decidedly opposed, 
the one to the other. Unbelief will more and more exclude 
what it still has of faith; and faith, what it has of unbelief. 
Unspeakable good will hence arise. ‘ And the Lord said unto 
Gideon, By the three hundred men that lapped, will I save 
you, and deliver the Midianites into thy hand; and let all 
the other people go, every man unto his own place.’ Had 
the spirit of the times continued to make concessions, con- 
cessions would have been constantly made to it. But, now, 
since every concession only renders it more importunate, 
those who are not ready to give up every thing, will more 
and more resist, and demand back again what they have al- 
ready yielded. ‘They began by giving up the first chapter 
in Genesis, as mythological, which even well meaning theolo- 
gians, as Seiler and Muntinghe, thought of little consequence. 
Soon, for the supposed greater honour of the New Testa- 
ment, they gave up the whole Old Testament history, as my- 
thological. Scarcely was this point reached, when they felt 
theraselves under the necessity of giving up the first chap- 
ter of Matthew and Luke, with the sincere assurance that 
these scruples about the early history of Jesus, did not at 
all endanger the remaining portions of his life. Soon, how- 
ever, beside the beginning, they gave up the end, the ac- 
count of the ascension of Christ, as fabulous. Even here 
there was no rest. It was not long before the first three 
gospels were yielded te the enemy. They then retired on 
the gospel of John, and loudly boasted that there they were 
safe, not without some secret misgivings, however, that they 
lived only by the forbearance of the foe. He has already ap- 
peared, and availed himself of the same weapons which had 


* Conclusion of his Hegelingen, 
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already gained so many victories, and the gospel of John is 
now no better off than the rest. Now, at last, a stand must 
be taken; a choice must be made; either men must give up 
every thing, or they must ascend to the point whence they 
first set out, and through the very same stations through which 
they descended. ‘To this they will not be able, at once, to 
make up their minds; they will at first believe that they can 
escape at a cheaper rate; but let them twist and turn as they 
may, let them use what arts they please, the matter ean have 
no other issue.”’** This has a special reference to the state 
of opinion in Germany. But it is not without its applica- 
tion tous. There are those in our country, even among the 
orthodox, who talk of a mythology of the Hebrews; and 
others among the Unitarians, who give up not only the 
miracles of the Old Testament, but those of the New. 
All such must either go on or go back. Professor Norton 
cannot give up the first chapters of Matthew as fabulous, and 
eall him an infidel who gives up the remainder. This new 
philosophy will break up the old divisions. It will earry 
some on to atheism, and drive others back to the unmutilated 
Bible. 

This is not the only effect which this new leaven may be 
expected to produce. As in Germany it has operated to 
the destruction of Rationalism, so here it may serve to 
bring Socinianism and Taylorism into contempt. Even 
some Unitarian ministers of Boston, we are told, have already 
discovered that “the religion of the day seemed too cold, 
too lifeless, too mechanical, for many of their flock.’’+ **, There 
are many, I doubt not,”’ says this same authority, “ who will 
welcome its principles, (i. e. the principles ‘of the leading 
school in modern German theology,’) as soon as they are 
understood, as the vital, profound, and ennobling theology, 
which they have earnestly sought for, but hitherto sought in 
vain.’’t If this is so, then farewell to Socinianism, and fare- 
well to Taylorism. If only for consistency’s sake, those 


* Kirchen-Zeitung, January, 1836. We commend the above passage to the 
special consideration of Professor Norton, 7 

¢ Letter to Mr. Norton, p. 12. 

+ Ibid. p. 149. The above passage must not te understood as referring to 
the principles of the school, described in the precedmg pages. The Alumnus 
seems to think, that the little set of Schleiermacher’s pupils constitute the lead- 
ing school in Germany. In this, we think, he is greatly mistaken ; but we do 
not wish to be understood to represent him as endorsing the doctrines of the He- 
— He says he is no pantheist, though he thinks pantheism very re- 
igious. 
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who. with this Alumnus, find in the transcendentalism of 
Schleiermacher the true philosophy, must feel or affect the 
contempt which he felt for the Rationalists and Pelagians. 
The ground on which they stand, however, is too narrow to 
slerd them a footing. iciicinumesiion gave up almost every 
thing, except the incarnation of God in Christ. This was 
the centre of his system. ‘Those whom he brought off from 
Rationalism, have almost all gone on, with the Hegelians, to 
Atheism, or turned back to the Bible. And so it will be 
here. Indeed, the man who can see no harm in pantheism, 
who thinks it a most religious system, and venerates its ad- 
vocates, as isthe case with this Alumnus, has but one step to 
take, and he is himself in the abyss. We should not, there- 
fore, be surprised to sce, in the providence of God, this 
new philosophy, which is in itself infinitely worse then So- 
cinianism or Deism, made the means of breaking up those 
deadening forms of error, and while it leads many to destruc- 
tion, of driving others back to the fountain of life. 

Though, for the reasons stated above, we think it not un- 
likely that this system will make a certain degree of progress 
in our country, we have no fear of its ever prevailing, either 
here or in England, as it does in Germany. Apart from the 
power of true religion, which is our only real safe guard 
against the most extravagant forms of error, there are two 
obstacles to the prevalence of these doctrines among Eng- 
lishmen, or their descendants. They do not suit our na- 
tional character. A sanity of intellect, an incapacity to see 
wonders in nonsense, is the leading trait of the English mind. 
The Germans can believe any thing. Animal magnetism is 
for them, as one of the exact sciences. What suits the Ger- 
mans, therefore, does not suit us. Hence almost all those 
who, in England or in this country, have professed transcen- 
dentalism, like puss in boots, have made them ridiculous. 
If it was not for its profaneness, what could be more ludi- 
crous than Mr. Emerson’s Address? He tells us, that reli- 
gious sentiment is my rrh, and storax, and chlorine, and rose- 
mary; that the time is coming when the law of gravitation 
and purity of heart will be seen to be identical, that man has 
an infinite soul, &e. How much, too, does Dr. Henry look, 
in Cousin’s philosophy, like a man in clothes a great deat 
too large for him. It will not do. Such men were never 
made for transcendentalists. This is not meant in disparage- 
ment of those gentlemen. It is a real compliment to them, 
though not exactly to their wisdom. Coleridge is the only 
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Englishman whom we know any thing about, who took the 
system naturally. To him it was truth; he was a mystic; 
he had faith in what he said, for his words were to him the 
symbols of his own thoughts. Itis not so w ith others. They 
repeat a difficult lesson by rote, striving hard all the while 
not to forget. 

The Germans keep their philosophy for suitable occasions. 
They do not bring it into mathematics or history. With us, 
however, it is far too fine a thing to be kept locked up. If 
transcendental at all, we must be so always. Marheineke, 
the first almost in rank of Hegel’s scholars, has written a 
history of the German Reformation, which is a perfect mas- 
ter-piece; perfectly simple, graphic, and natural. From this 
history, the reader could not tell whether he was a Wolfian, 
Kantian, or Hegelian; he would be apt to think he was a 
Christian, who loved Luther and the gospel. Compare this 
with Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, which is 
almost as transcendental as Hegel’s Encyklopidie. Carlyle 
isa man of genius, yet his exotic philosophy makes him, as 
a writer, absurd. 

It is not however only or chiefly on this want of adapta- 
tion of the German mysticism to the sane English mind, that 
we would rely to counteract the new philosophy; it is the 
influence of the Bible on all our modes of thinking. We 
believe in God the Father, the maker of heaven and earth. 
We must have a God who can hear prayer. In Germany, the 
educated classes, little in the habit of attending church, have 
for generations felt comparatively little of the power of the 
Bible. There was no settled idea of a personal God, such as is 
visible in every page of the scriptures, engraven on their 
hearts. They were therefore prepared for speculations which 
destroyed his very nature, and were content witha blind in- 
stinctive power, productive of all changes, and struggling at 
last into intelligence in the human race. Such a God may 
do for a people who have been first steeped in infidelity for 
generations; but not for those who have been taught, with 
their first lispings, to say, Our Father who art in heaven. 
The grand danger is, that this deadly poison will be introdu- 
ced under false labels; that this atheism, enveloped in the 
scarcely intelligent formulas of the new philosophy, may be 
regarded as profound wisdom, and thus pass from mouth to 
mouth without being understood, until it becomes familiar 
and accredited. This process is going on before our eyes. 
It is not to be believed that Dr. Henry, for example, has the 
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least idea of Cousin’s philosophy, which he is forever recom- 
mending. Had he any insight into its nature, he would part 
with his right hand rather than be accessory to its propaga- 
tion.* We feel it to be a solemn duty to warn our readers, 
and in our measure, the public, against this German atheism, 
which the spirit of darkness is employing ministers of the 
gosple to smuggle in among us under false pretences. No 
one will deny that the Hegelian doctrines, as exhibited above, 
is atheism in its worst form; and all who will read the works 
of Cousin, may soon satisfy themselves that his system, as 
far as he has a system, is, as to the main point, identical with 
that of Hegel. 


Art. 1V.— The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its 
Consequences to the Prolestant Churches of France and 
Italy; containing Memoirs of some of the Sufferers in 
the Persecution attending that event. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. William S. Martien, 
Pablishing Agent. 1839, 18mo, pp. 216. 


Tue public seal of the National Synod of the Reformed 
Churches in France, as adopted in the year 1583, presented, 
as its device, a burning bush, with the motto, FLAGRoR NON 
Consumor; a just emblem of Christ’s universal church, and 
of this branch of it in particular. In addition to the interest 
which every sound Presbyterian naturally feels in the pro- 
gress of Reformed opinions, and the eventful history of their 
defenders, we are particularly attracted to the annals of the 
Huguenots, from the fact that some of the most distinguished 
families in America are descended from this persecuted race. 
For piety, refinement of manners, and improvement of mind, 
they have been surpassed by no one class of citizens; and the 


* Another Doctor in New York, according to the public papers, recently de- 
clared in an address, that Kant and Cousin were the two greatest philosophers of 
the age. ‘This simple sentence betrays a world of ignorance. Kant may indeed 
be spoken of in such terms, because he did destroy one system, and introduce 
another, which had its day. But Cousin has neither pulled down, nor built up. 
He has merely transfused into French a weak dilution of German doctrines. 
He may be a man of learning and talents; this we have no disposition to deny, 
but to call him one of the two greatest philosophers of the age, only shows how a 


man or a system may be trumpeted into notoriety, by those who know not 
whereof they affirm. 
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remark has often been made, that Divine Providence has 
signally favoured them with worldly prosperity. 

The persecutions which ensued upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, destroying churches and scattering thou- 
sands of exiles, produced such confusion and waste among 
the manuscript documents of the French churches, that it 
would now be impossible to gather even the fragments of 
their history, if it had not been the pious care of devout men 
in other countries to undertake the task of collection. ‘To 
none of thesescompilers do we owe so much as to the Reve- 
rend John Quick, of London, a learned and pious minister, 
who lived during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
About the year 1670, Mr. Quick, who had lived at Middie- 
burg in Ilolland, and there met with many of the pious 
French refugees, discovered some collections of the manu- 
script acts of the National Synods, and was filled with a de- 
sire to save them from oblivion. More than a hundred and 
fifty of the exiled clergy aftétwards eame to London, and 
Mr. Quick was indefatigable in searching for records. Most 
of these confessors expressed their fear that the Minutes 
were irrecoverably lost. After great and anxious inquiry, 
however, Mr. Quick found in the hands of Mr. Foren, one 
of the refugees, a copy of these acts. It was extensive, fill- 
ing nearly a ream of paper, and was tolerably well written, 
but had been damaged and defaced by moisture, so that the 
patient antiquary declares that it sometimes took him five 
hours to decipher as many lines. The manuscript was wor- 
thy of such pains, as it had been duly collated with the ori- 
ginal, and bore the attestations of many good men. After 
this, he alighted upon five folios belonging to the consistory 
of the French church in London, by means of which he cor- 
rected the errors and supplied the /acunae of the other. 
From year to year other manuscripts came into his hands, 
and among these a folio containing the acts of the first twen- 
ty-four synods, and originals of the acts of two synods. The 
toil of arranging, deciphering, copying, translating, and di- 
gesting these papers, was immense: - but my labour,” says 
lhe, “ was a pleasure tome.’? The result was a work in two 
folio volumes, comprising more than twelve hundred pages.” 


* The title is as follows: Synodicon in Gallia Reformata: or the Acts, 
Decisions, Decrees and Canons of those famous National Councils of the Re- 
formed Churches in France. Being, I. A most faithful and impartial History 
of the Rise, Growth, Perfection, and Decay of the Reformation in that Kingdom, 
with its fatal Catastrophe, upon the Revocation of the Edict of Wants, in the 
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The size of the book, and the dry and tedious particularity 
of the annals, have served to keep it too much out of sight, 
and we take pleasure in gleaning from it some facts which 
strike us as promising benefit and entertainment. 

The origin of the name Huguenot or Ilugonot is involved 
in some obscurity. We have met with no more plausible ac- 
count of it than that which is adopted by M. Laval, in his 
History of the Reformation in France. According to this, it 
was a contemptuous appellation given to the Protestants at the 
city of Tours, where they were very numerous. “ Every 
city in France,” says M. Laval, “ had a peculiar word to de- 
nominate a bugbear, or a hobgoblin, and other such nonsen- 
sical monsters with which old women used to frighten chil- 
dren and simpletons. Now at Tours, they had their Kin; 
Hugo, who, they say, used every night to ride through the 
uninhabited places within and without the walls, and to push 
and carry off those he met in his way. And as the Reform- 
ed used to resort to those places to pray to God, and hear the 
holy word in the night-time, daring not to do it in the day, 
for fear of being persecuted, they were called Hugonots, after 
the name of Hugo. M. de Beze, who lived at that very time, 
and who was at the conference of Poissy in 1561, agrees 
with M. de Thou about that etymology; from that time to 
this day the Reformed have been known in France under the 
name of Hugonots.’’* 

Our desultory notices do not require us to dwell on the in- 
troduction of Reformed opinions into France, by means of 
Calvin and his brethren. In no kingdom of Europe did the 
gospel make a more triumphant entrance. The bible was 
translated by Olivetan, uncle of Calvin, and fifty of the psalms 
were put into French metre by Clement Marot; the remain- 
der appearing afterwards in a version by Beza. Louis Goudi- 
mel set these sacred songs to melodies which are sung to this 


year 1685. II. The Confession of Faith and Discipline of those Churches, 
III. A Collection of Speeches, Letters, Sacred Politics, Cases of Conscience, 
and Controversies in Divinity, determined and resolved by those grave Assem- 
blies. IV. Many excellent Expedients for preventing and healing Schisms in 
the Churches, and for re-uniting the dismembered Body of divided Protestants. 
V. The Laws, Government, and Maintenance of their Colleges, Universities 
and Ministers, together with the Exercise of Discipline upen delinquent Minis- 
ters and Church-Members, VI. A Record of very many illustrious Events of 
Divine Providence relating to those Churches. ‘The whole collected and com- 
posed out of original Manuscript Acts of those renowned Synods. A work never 
before extant in any Language. In two Volumes. By John Quick, Minister 
of the Gospel in London. London, 1692. 

* But compare Maclean’s note at Mosheim, vi. 372. 
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day, several of them being contained in our American col- 
lections.* The effect of psalmody in promoting the Refor- 
mation was striking. ‘The psalms were sung not only in 
churches but in families, and no gentleman of the Reformed 
faith would sit down at his table without singing God’s 
praise. It was made a part of the morning and evening 
worship. Their popularity made entrance for religion even 
at court; and king Henry II. wavered long before he would 
condemn them. Each of the courtiers selected a favourite 
psalm. That of the king was the forty-second: inst 
gu’on oyt le cerf bruire: which he used as a hunting-song. 
The queen chose the thirty-eighth, which she sang to a lively 
air. Antony, king of Navarre, the father of Henry IV. 
adapted the thirty-fifth to a tune called the Poitou dance. 
Even Papists used to sing them, as Goudimel’s melodies were 
easy and agreeable. ‘Ten thousand copies, set to music, were 
dispersed through the country.t Multitudes were wont to 
meet in the Pres-aux-Cleres, a noted promenade, and sing 
the psalms in concert. Even the king and queen of Navarre 
with many lords and gentlemen were sometimes found there, 
engaged in this entertainment.t The cardinal of Lorraine is 
said to have got the odes of Horace and Catullus translated 
and set to music, in order to supplant these dangerous sacred 
hymns, 

The success of the word preached was wonderful. Indeed, 
to use our modern phraseology, the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in France was by a succession of glorious revivals. ‘The 
priests complained that their altars were forsaken. There 
was no city where the Reformed religion was not planted. 
Men of every profession, not excepting ecclesiastics, embra- 
ced the gospel in opposition to all their temporal interests, 
and in spite of the greatest persecutions. 

If the Reformed National Church of France should be mea- 
sured with reference to its National Synods, the period of its 
existence would be only a century: but it existed both before 
and after these limits. During this period there were holden 
twenty-nine national synods, and the following schedule will 
be useful to show when and where they met. 


1. at Paris, ° . : - May 25, 1559. 
2. Poitiers, . . , , March 20, 1560. 


* It is truly delightful to find some of these very airs reproduced, after so 
long a time, and valued by our first musicians. See Chants Crétiens, Hastings’s, 
Manhattan Collection, and Mason’s Modern Psalmist. 

tT Bayle’s Dict. Art. Marot. ¢ Quick’s Synodicon, i. page v. 
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June 28, 1581. 


3. Orleans, April 25, 1562. 
4. Lyons, Aug. 10, 1563. 
5. Second at Paris, Oct. 21, 1565. 
6. Verteuil, Sept. 1, 1567. 
7. Rochelle, April 2, 1571. 
8. Nismes, ° May §&, 1572. 
9, St. Foy, Feb. 2, 1575. 
10. Figeac, , Aug. 2, 1579. 
ll. 
9 
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2 Vitré, . May 26, ~- 1583. 
13. Montauban, June 15, 1594, 
14. Saumur, May 13, = 11596. 
15. Montpellier, May 26, 1598. 
16. Gergeau, ° . . May 9, 1601. 
17. Gap, : . ; , - May 18, 1603. 
18, Third at Rochelle, March 1, 1607. 
19. St. Maixant, . . ° May 26, 1609. 
20. Privas, May 23, 1612. 
21. Tonneins, , May 2, 1614. 
22, Second at Vitré, ; May 18, 1617. 
23. Alez, : ‘ . ‘ . Oct. 1, 1620. 
24. Charenton, . : ‘ Sept. 1. 1623. 
25. Castres, . ‘ ‘ . . Sept. 15. 1626. 
26. Second at Charenton, . ‘ 1631. 
27. Alencon, . , . . May 27, 1637. 
28. Third at Charenton, . , 1644, 
29. Loudun, , , Noy. 10, 1659. 


Upon a slight inspection of this table, it will appear, that 
the meetings of the National Synod did not actually take 
place much oftener than once in four years. They were in- 
tended indeed to be annual, and at the end of its sessions 
each Synod made arrangements for its next meeting. But 
in consequence of the civil wars, and the opposition of the 
court, long intervals occurred, and between the last two Sy- 
nods no less than fifteen years elapsed.* 

_ This first National Synod was held in troublous times, 
amidst strong persecutions, and at the very doors of the 
court. It is memorable for the Confession of Faith, and 
Discipline, which were there adopted. “ This,’’ says Quick, 
“ was the Confession which was owned in their first National 
Synod held at Paris, in the year 1559, and presented unto 


* In the following pages the word Synod is to be understood of the National 
Synod, except where restricted by some other term. 
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Francis the Second, king of France, first at Amboise, in be- 
half of all the professors of the Reformed religion in that 
kingdom; afterwards, to Charles the Ninth, at the Confer- 
ence of Poissy. It was a second time presented to the said 
king, and at length published by the pastors of the French 
churches, with a preface to all other evangelical pastors, in 
the year 1566. It was also most solemnly signed and rati- 
fied in the National Synod held the first time at Rochelle, 
1571, the year before the Bartholomean massacre, by Jane 
queen of Navarre, Ilenry prince of Bearne, Henry de Bour- 
bon Prince of Condé, Louis count of Nassau, and Sir Gas- 
pard de Coligni Lord High Admiral of France.” 

In regard to the church polity of the French Protestants, 
it is the less necessary for us to enlarge, as it was substan- 
tially the same with our own. The Huguenots were Pres- 
byterians. Their Consistories were the same with our 
Church Sessions; their Colloquies were Presbyteries; and 
their National Synod was like our General Assembly. As 
this, however, isa point of great interest, we may be allowed 
to mention some of the peculiarities of their system. 

The Consistory was made up of the minister, elders, 
and deacons. In places where the discipline had not been 
established, the elders were elected by the people and min- 
ister, in established churches by the Consistory. They 
met regularly once a week, and oftener if there was neces- 
sity. In order that church-officers might be familiar with 
their constitution, the Discipline of the Church was read in 
every Consistory, at least every time the Lord’s Supper was 
administered, and each elder and deacon was bound to have 
a copy for his private study. 

The Colloquy was a Classis or Presbytery. Colloquies 
were required to meet twice a year, and if convenient, four 
times. ‘They were opened with a sermon, as is our own 
custom. 

The Provincial Synod was like our own, and was com- 
posed of cne minister and one or two elders from each 
church. These brethren travelled at the eommon expense 
of their churches; and those churches which refused to pay 
their deputies’ charges, were, after two or three admonitions, 
deprived of their ministry. Such was the strictness of that 
presbyterial rule, which some among us have ignorantly re- 
presented as a mere recommendatory supervision. If a mi- 
nister came to the synod without his elder, or an elder with- 
out his minister, any instructions which he brought were 
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void, unless in case of inevitable necessity. “In those cases,”’ 
says Laval, “if the church sent its instructions, they were 
received, if they were signed by a minister and an elder; 
on the other hand, if there were no lawful excuse for ab- 
sence, they were subject to the censures of the Colloquy or 
Synod, even to suspension of the sacrament, according as 
the Colloquy or Synod thought fit. The Provincial Synods 
judged sovereignly in the cases brought before them, except 
of things wherein all the churches of France were interested, 
as the depositions of a minister, controversies (either con- 
cerning doctrine or discipline), &c. For in these cases, 
there was an appeal to the National Synod.’’* The elders 
who were deputed to Synods or Colloquies, had delibera- 
tive votes on all points of discipline, but not of doctrine, the 
judgment of which was reserved entirely to the ministers 
and professors of divinity. Whatever was decreed by Pro- 
vincial Synods, as a rule of church government, required 
the sanction of the National Synod, in order to make it valid. 
In case of difference between the Synods of any two pro- 
vinces, they were to choose a third to reconcile them. No 
deputy was allowed to depart without leave, or without a 
copy of the Synodical decrees. The Provincial Synods met 
twice a year.t 

The National Synod, as has been said, was directed to 
meet once a year; this was seldom possible, and there are 
but four instances in which it was held for two years in suc- 
cession. The third canon of the chapter, relating to this ju- 
dicatory, serves at once to show its constitution, and to afford 
a glimpse of the suffering to which the Huguenots were ex- 
posed. ‘ Forasmuch as at this time it is very difficult and 
dangerous to assemble the National Synod in a great number 
of ministers and elders, it is thought good for the present, 
and till such difficulties can be removed, that the brethren 
assembled in every Provincial Synod, shall choose out only 
two ministers and elders, who are persons of great experi- 
ence in church affairs, to be sent in the name of the whole 
province.”? Until the year 1614, there was a show of eccle- 
siastical independence preserved; but the National Synod of 
this year seems to have found it necessary to obtain the royal 
license. In 1623, Louis XIII. declared his purpose that no 
National Synod should ever be held, except in the presence 
of a lord commissioner. The same was extended to Collo- 


* Laval, vol. iv, page xxi. ¢ Discipline, chapter viii. 
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quies and Provincial Synods, till at length, not even a Con- 
sistory could meet but in the presence of a Romish commis- 
sioner.” 

Since it has seemed good to some who call themselves 
Presbyterians, to abridge as much as possible the powers of 
church judicatories, and since, in order to this, they have 
been rash enough to cite the case of the Church of France, 
as exhibiting a milder form of Presbyterianism; we shall 
furnish, for their further use, an article of unquestionable 
authenticity, viz: the clause of submission of the pro- 
vinces to the National Synod; and this we do, not as vin- 
dicating the particular practice, but as destroying all ar- 
guments founded on the ecclesiastical mildness of the French 
churches. This clause was inserted in all letters of commis- 
sion from the provinces, and was as follows: “ We promise 
before God, to submit ourselves unto all that shall be con- 
cluded and resolved on in your holy assembly, and to obey 
and perform it to the best of our power; being well per- 
suaded, that God presideth in the midst of you, and guideth 
you by his Holy Spirit into all truth and equity, by the rule 
of his word, for the weal and benefit of his church, and the 
glory of his great name; which also we beg of him most ar- 
dently in our daily prayers.’’t 

“The National Synod,” says Laval, “had power defin- 
itively to decide all ecclesiastical affairs. It was to confirm 
or repeal the sentences of suspension, excommunication, or 
deposition, pronounced by the Consistories, Colloquies, and 
Provincial Synods, against ministers, elders, or deacons.” 

The following sketch may suffice to refresh the reader’s 
memory as to the succession of events. The Reformed Church 
of France may be said to have been settled upon a Calvinistie 
and Presbyterian basis at the last Synod of Paris in 1559, 
being the year in which Henry the Second died. Francis 
the Second was governed by the Duke of Guise, a declared 
enemy of the Huguenots. During the minority of Charles 
the Ninth, Catharine of Medicis pretended for a while to 
hold the balance between the two great parties, and encou- 
raged the Conference at Poissy in 1561, with this view. She 
soon changed her plans, and endeavoured, by no less than 
three wars, to exterminate the Protestants. In 1572 the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s took place; the history of 
which might well fillavolume. Upon the assassination of the 


* Laval iv. page xxv. * Quick, vol. i. page xli. 
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feeble Henry the Third, the great Prince of Navarre, Henry 
the Fourth, ascended the throne. In 1593 he apostatized, and 
in 1598 esued the Edict of Nantes, which secured to the 
reformed church the rights of worship, and as a pledge 
made over to them a number of fortified towns. Then follow- 
ed the brightest season in their existence. The edict of 
Nantes established the Protestants, not merely as a church, 
but as a political party: and this, while it added to their 
power, awakened the hatred of the court. The bigotry of 
Louis XIIL, the treachery of his favourites, and the craft of 
Richelieu prevailed so far as to excite the Protestants to a 
war in which several of their cautionary towns were stormed. 
Rochelle, the most important, remained longest in their hands, 
but fell at length, after a desperate defence, in 1629. From 
this time the Huguenots may be said to have been disarmed. 

This was not enough for the Jesuits or for Louis XIV., as 
both Richelieu and Mazarin promised liberty of worship to 
the Protestants. When this profligate monarch passed from 
voluptuousness to bigotry, he was persuaded by Louvois, 
Tellier, Maintenon, and la Chaise, to persecute the Hugne- 
nots for the good of their souls. In 1681 were instituted the 
famous Dragonades; in 1685 the edict of Nantes was re- 
voked. Then ensued a ruthless persecution. Sixteen hun- 
dred churches were torn down, thousands of Protestants were 
put to death, and half a million fled from the country. It is 
to these events that the little volume before us relates. 
Many betook themselves to the mountains of the Cevennes, 
where, under the name of Camisards, they maintained a gue- 
rilla warfare for twenty years against their diabolical foes. 
These persecutions were repeated in 1698, 1715, 1724, and 
1744, and at each successive assault many were driven to 
expatriate themselves. Nevertheless, their number, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, has been reckoned at 
two millions. From the year 1762, the Protestants were 
not openly persecuted. In 1787 Louis XVI. granted them 
an edict of toleration. Since the revolution, they have, for 
the most part, been protected by law. Yet even as late as 
1816 they were subjected to violent persecution in the coun- 
try about Nismes. 

Highly respectable as is the Protestant population of 
France, it is, when compared with that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, no more than the shaking of an olive-tree, or the 
gleaning-grapes when the vintage is done. No persecutions 
Stayed their progress; indeed never was the famous saying 
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of Tertullian more verified, that “ the blood of the Christians 
is the seed of the church.”? It was reported at the Synod of 
Rochelle in 1571, that the Reformed could number about 
two thousand one hundred and twenty churches, some of 
which contained more than ten thousand members. Many 
of these churches had two pastors, and some of them no less 
than five; as was the case at Orleans. When the Conference 
of Poissy was held, there were three hundred and five pas- 
tors in the single province of Normandy. M. Languet, in a 
letter of Jan. 23, 1562, asserts that there were assemblies in 
Paris of forty thousand people, in which three ministers 
preached at the same time and place.* Yet in 1603, we find 
the number of pastors, licentiates, and churches, in thirteen 
provinces, exclusive of Normandy, to be only four hundred 
and forty.t And in 1637 the number of pastors was six hun- 
dred and twenty six.t These were divided among sixteen 
synods, comprising more than sixty presbyteries. 

The great progress of the Reformed opinions in the age 
following the Reformation, owes something in France, as 
in Scotland, to the conversion of many persons of high rank. 
Margaret of Valois, sister of the king of France, deserves to 
be numbered among the confessors; and many noblemen and 
some princes of the blood, shared in the same honour. From 
first to last, the Huguenots had the support of many persons 
of quality. At the third Synod, held at Vertenil in 1562, it 
is remarkable that both the moderator and the principal 
scribe were noblemen. Antoine de Chandieu, the former of 
these, was lord of la Roche, and pastor of a church in Paris. 
At this time, he was but twenty-three years old; “a youth,”’ 
says Thuanus, “in whom noble birth, beauty of countenance, 
learning, eloquence, and singular modesty, vied with one an- 
other.”’§ “ A gentleman,” adds Quick, “of eminent piety 
and gravity. He was desired by the king of Navarre to be 
his pastor, and upon his death removed to Geneva, where he 
was called to the pastoral office. He never took any wages 
for his work in the ministry. He wrote himself Sadeed, 
which is the Hebrew of Chandieu, the field of God. “_ 
Chandieu was the author of several valuable works. In look- 
ing over the minutes of the Synod of St. Maixant, in 1609, 
we observe that out of fifty-four deputies no less than fifteen 
were noblemen; two of these being pastors.{ The great 


. Quick, vol. i. p. lix. Laval, vol. i. 623, Tt Quick, i. 253. 
+ Quick, ii, 387, § Thuan. lib. xxix. p. 94. 
f Quick, 1. 22. 9 Quick, i, 310. 
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Andrew Rivet had a brother who was a nobleman, as well 
as a pastor, (Lord Champvernon.)* It would be easy to fill 
pages with the titles of great laymen who were of high rank, 
Let it suffice to name Condé, Sully, de Mornay, and Coligni; 
and to add that the marshals Turenne and Gassion were both 
bred Huguenots. This last fact is mentioned in the address 
of the third Synod of Charenton to the king.t 

But the French Churches found it better to trust in the 
Lord than to put confidence in princes; their great prosperity 
was owing, under God, to several causes on which we shall 
dwell for a short time: these were the purity of their doc- 
trines, the scriptural form of their polity, their faithful disci- 
pline, the learning and piety of their clergy, and the spirit of 
martyrdom which above all things else characterized their 
body. 

As it regards doctrine, they were always Calvinistic, and 
in their best days, and during the whole time when they 
had national synods, Calvinists of the stricter sort. Their 
articles speak for them; and as articles may become a dead 
letter, their doctrinal decrees, and especially their acts of 
discipline, set the matter out of question. Errors did in- 
deed creep in, towards the last, but errors such as were less 
dangerous than many which have prevailed in the Church 
of Scotland, and even inthe churches of America. For who 
will compare the heterodoxy of Saumur with that of New 
Haven? So far as the documents of the church go, there is 
no proof of a general defection. 

The Confession of Faith, which grew out of the sketch 
presented by the first Synod, was strictly Calvinistic; and as 
new forms of error arose, new guards were erected by addi- 
tional determinations. At every meeting of the National 
Synod, the Confession was read over, and not merely sub- 
scribed, but sworn to, by each deputy, who entered into a 
solemn engagement never to depart from it, and moreover 
protested that this was the doctrine taught in all their 
churches.t That unity of doctrine prevailed in the former 
part of the seventeenth century, may appear from the letter 
of the National Synod of Castres, to the clergy of Geneva, 
in 1626; in which they say: “In this assembly there was 
found but one heart and one soul to maintain the Confession 
of Faith, and the Discipline of our churches.’’§ 


* Quick, ii. 288, + Ibid. 433. Univ. History, vol. xxi. p. 314. 
+ Quick, i. 228, 429, 443; ii, 38,39. § Ibid. 247. 
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When measures were taken towards the calling of the Sy- 
nod of Dort, the French churches contributed all that the 
government left in their power. They commissioned four 
clergymen, Rivet, du Moulin, Chamier, and Chauve, (of 
whom three were as great theologians as then lived,) to as- 
sist at the Synod; but upon arriving at Geneva, on their way, 
these deputies received notice that the king had forbidden 
their proceeding.* The National Synod of Alez, in 1629, 
“after invocation of the name of God, decreed that the arti- 
cles of the said National Council, held at Dort, should be 
read in full synod, which, being read accordingly, and every 
article pondered most attentively, they were all received 
and approved by a common unanimous consent, as agreeing 
with the word of God, and the Confession of Faith in these 
our churches; that they were framed with singular prudence 
and purity; that they were very meet and proper to detect 
the Arminian errors, and to confound them. For which 
reason all the pastors and elders deputed unto this assem bly 
have sworn and protested, jointly and severally, that they 
consent unto this doctrine, and that they will defend it with 
the utmost of their power, even to their last breath.”’t In 
the next synod, however, they received condign castigation 
from the king, for daring to “ oblige all pastors by their cor. 
poral oath to approve a doctrine defined by a foreign state.”’ 
They, therefore, so altered the oath, which had incorporated 
the Dort articles into their canons, as to omit all reference 
to that council, but at the same time re-asserting the same 
doctrines. t 

The errors of Piscator attracted the notice of the French 
Churches. This theologian denied the imputation of Christ’s 
active righteousness.§ In opposition to this, the National Sy- 
nod of Rochelle in 1607, declare their belief “ that the whole 
obedience of Christ, both in his life and death, is imputed to 
us, for the full remission of our sins and acceptance unto eter- 
nal life.’ This was merely a re-assertion of their decree of 
1603. And in 1612 the National Synod of Privas sent 
down to the churches a formula to be subscribed by all Pro- 


* Quick, ii. 14. T Ibid. 38. + Ibid. 95, ff.—see also p. 347. 

§ Our readers will see into what hands the history of theological opinions has 
fallen in our day, when they examine a most laborious dissertation by the Rev. 
W. Landis, upon “the Views of the Reformers on the Obedience of Christ.” 
In order to prove that the early Calvinists did not hold the doctrine of the impu- 
tation of Christ’s active obedience, he cites Piscator as one of his witnesses ; the 


very man who was censured for this very error. American Biblical Repository 
for 1838, p. 431. 
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posants, avowing the belief, “that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
obedient to the moral and ceremonial law, not only for our 
good, but also in our stead, and that his whole obedience 
yielded by him thereunto is imputed to us; and that our 
justification consists not only in the forgiveness of sins, but 
also in the imputation of his active righteousness.’’* 

As late as the year 1645, when the last National Synod 
but one was held, that judicatory, meeting for the third 
time at Charenton, animadverted on the error of Placaeus or 
de la Place; the position of this professor being that the 
whole nature of original sin consists only in that corruption 
which is hereditary to all Adam’s posterity, and resides ori- 
ginally in all men, but that the first sin of Adam is not im- 
puted. What was the declaration of the French church con- 
cerning an error which has passed unnoticed in many a pres- 
byterial examination in America? “ This Synod condemneth 
the said doctrine as far as it restraineth the nature of original 
sin to the sole hereditary corruption of Adam’s posterity, to 
the excluding of the imputation of that first sin by which he 
fell, and interdicteth, on pain of church-censures, all pastors, 
professors and others, who shall treat of this question, to de- 
part from the common-received opinion of the Protestant 
churches, who (over and besides that corruption) have all 
acknowledged the imputation of Adam’s first sin unto 
his posterity.”’t On the twofold question of imputation, 
then, the Reformed churches of France may well compare 
with our own or any other. 

The greatest fountain of erroneous opinions was the uni- 
versity of Saumur. The doctors of this seminary, led by 
John Cameron, endeavoured to mitigate the doctrine of pre- 
destination. Cameron, however, stopped far short of Moses 
Amyraud, a learned and subtile man of the same school. The 
Salmurensian divines, according to du Moulin, taught the 
following errors, over and above those of Cameron: “ that 
the distinct knowledge of Jesus Christ is not necessary to 
salvation;’”’ that Jesus Christ died equally and alike for all 
men;”’ “ that God hath taken away from men their natural 
impotency to believe and convert themselves to him;”? and 
“ that the efficaciousness of the regenerating Spirit is a varia- 
ble suasion.””+ The character of Andrew Rivet for ortho- 
doxy is such as to need no attestation. Now it speaks vol- 
umes in behalf of the purity of the French churches that he was 


* Quick, i. 227, 265, 348. t Quick, ii. 473. + Ibid. 410. 
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the man chosen to defend their doctrines. His book against 
Amyraud and Testard, was, in 1636, recommended, among 
other names, by those of Polyander, Wallaeus, Thysius and 
Triglandius, of Leyden; Bogermann, of Franeker; and Al- 
tingius and Gomar, of Groningen.* The Saumur errors 
were explicitly and vehemently condemned, not only by the 
third Synod of Charenton in 1645, but by that of Loudun in 
1659, the last National Synod which the French churches 
were allowed to hold. They went so far as to require that 
all candidates, on being received into the ministry, should 
“ protest with hands uplifted unto heaven, calling God to 
witness upon their souls, that they do reject all errors reject- 
ed by the decrees of their National Synods of Alanson and 
Charenton about the doctrines of predestination and of 
grace.”’t Thus to the very last of their National Synods, 
the Reformed churches of France continued firm in avowing 
a confession such as in no particular varies from our own. 
As a means for keeping their churches in a state of com- 
plete defence against error, the French National Synod used 
great care is directing and employing the best writers in 
their communion; aud in denouncing erroneous books, and 
procuring their refutation. Out of many instances, a few 
may be adduced. As early as 1583, we find order taken re- 
specting a French Translation of a Harmony of Confessions, 
by Salnar or Salnart.t In 1612 M. Chamier presented his 
controversial writings to the Synod, and received their 
thanks. He was directed to print three volumes, and was 
presented with two thousand livres to pay the cost.§ The 
provinces were exhorted to collect the history of their mar- 
tyrs for publication.|| In 1614 the Synod approved the 
works of Andrew Rivet, and paid him six hundred livres. 
He was ordered further to digest such facts as should be sent to 
him in respect to a history of the French church.** In 1620 
they applauded Mr. Jean Paul Perrin of Nyons, for his his- 
tory of the Waldenses and Albigenses.tt The same subject 
was, three years after, assigned to Mr. du Tilloy;tt and after 
his death they took measures for the publication of what he 
had written. §§ So after the death of the great Chamier, they 
gave a sum of money to his son.||||_ The once famous Sau- 
maise, or Salmasius, now ehiefly known as the victim of 


* Quick, ii. 404, ff. Tt Ibid. 555. + Quick, i. 151. 
§ Ibid. 354, 494, ) Ibid. 368. q Ibid. 417. 
** Ibid. 480, Tt Quick, ii. 41, ++ Ibid, 84. 


§§ Ibid. 175. ti Ibid. 207. 
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Milton’s satire, was in 1651 requested by the second Synod 
of Charenton to write against the annals of Baronius.* “And 
in 1645 we find encouragement given to M. Bernardin, in a 
labour of the same kind.t In 1681 persons were commis- 
sioned to complete the great work of Chamier; and the well 
known Daillé was directed to print his works.t ‘These par- 
ticulars will serve to show how important it was thought by 
these sagacious men to keep a vigilant eye to their theologi- 
cal literature. 

It was thus they sought to promote doctrinal knowledge 
and purity of opinion, and they do not seem to have neg- 
lected any of the other means for the same end. Regular 
and careful catechizing was particularly enjoined, as was the 
stated exposition of the scriptures in publie.§ At their pres- 
byterial meetings, the ministers were directed by a canon to 
maintain propositions from the word of God, in turn, and in 
1609, the Synod distributed fourteen heads in theology 
among as many provincial synods, to be studied and dis- 
cussed by ministers within the bounds of the latter. || 

To secure an able ministry, the French churches fostered 
their universities with parental solicitude, placing their 
greatest men in the theological chairs. There were six of 
these schools, the most distinguished of which were those of 
Saumur and Montauban:{ and we cannot but bless God, that 
to the latter of these has, within a few years, been granted the 
labours of two such men as Adolphe Monod and de Félice. 
On the reception of theological students to the ministry, 
there was a rigorous examination of their life, manners, ta- 
lents and acquirements. ‘The candidate had texts assigned 
to him, upon which he was, within twenty-four hours, to 
prepare two discourses, one in French and the other in La- 
tin; and he was moreover to submit, in Latin, a confession 
of his faith.** 

Not less notable was their case respecting ministerial faith- 
fulness. It was their solemn judgment “that a minister 
being employed in the church, may rot ordinarily exercise 
any other calling, or receive wages for it,’’ and the exception 
relates to cases of persecution, “ when he cannot exercise his 
calling in the church, and cannot be maintained by it.’’tt 


* Quick, ii. 287. t Ibid. 481. 
+ Ibid. 489, § Ibid. i. p. xix. li, 453. 
{ Ibid. i. p. xxxviii, 328. ¢ Ibid. p. cxvii. 


** Ibid. xvii. 229, 313. Laval, iv. p. xxvii. ¢t Ibid. i. p. xx. 27. 
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Law and Medicine are specifically forbidden.1 A minister 
might at the same time be professor in divinity or Hebrew, 
but it was thought “ not seemly for him to profess the Greek 
also, because the most of his employment will be taken up 
in the exposition of pagan and profane authors.”’* In the 
case of Blondel, it was thought necessary by the third Synod 
of Charenton, to passa special act, anthorizing this celebrated 
author to continue his learned labours at Paris, without hav- 
ing a pastoral charge.t In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, some flagrant violations of these canons occurred, 
in connexion with which we find on the records of the Sy- 
nod of Tonneins, a long and able letter from the churches of 
Geneva, containing the following admonitions, which are not 
inappropriate in our own day: 

*“ We conceive that there is no such difficulty in the mat- 
ter, but that ministers may be kept within the inviolable 
bounds of their most holy calling, and yet be useful unto the 
public without glorying in those little arts of subtilties and 
suprisals, which abutt at no other mark than temporal and 
carnal profit. Besides that ’tis a very rare thing to find a 
man capable of both the one and other calling, there is this 
yrand mischief in it; that flesh and blood seeing in the holy 
ministry nothing but what is mean and humble, despicable 
and painful, difficult and dangerous, and contrariwise meeting 
in the management of secular affairs with food and fuel enough 
for pride, ambition, aud covetousness, (the ground of all envies 
and jealousies) and with the means and helps to carry on de- 
signs of self-advancement and domination, as tricks, craft, and 
dissimulation; it will be almost impossible to hinder the spread 
of this contagion, which creeps insensibly into the greatest 
wits, and seizeth upon them at unawares, and not as an unaf- 
fected and approved vice.” 

“ No man going to war entangles himself with the world, 
that so he may the better please his Captain that hath listed 
him. Thatcommination is very dreadful, The priest shall 
be as the people; and that lamentation exceedingly dreadful, 
JAll this evil is from the prophets, and the stones of the 
sanctuary are lying at the four corners of the streets. Let 
us, most dear and honoured brethren, give up and resign our- 
selves to the conduct of true wisdom, speaking to us from the 
word of God, which is fo forsake our own.’’* So far as these 
counsels ruled, they could not fail to clothe the ministerial of- 


* Quick, 27, 136. ft Ibid. ii. 57, + Ibid. 483. § Ibid. 443. 
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fice with great sanctity. The pastors were truly the leaders 
of the flock. Even in the day of battle, they encouraged the 
people, as did the ancient priests. Among other anecdotes 
of the age, it is stated that M. d’ Amours, who was chaplain 
to Henry the Fourth before his apostacy, was so much a man 
of prayer, that “ the very papists in the army, and the greatest 
lords and commanders in it, were melted by him in that duty, 
and would call upon the king, before they went to fight, that 
the minister who prayed yesterday might pray again.’’* 
The discipline of the French churches has been alluded to. 
True, this discipline became less strict in their latter period, 
as has been the case with other Reformed churches. “O,’’ 
exclaims Quick, 0 that the generation which succeeded the 
first Reformers had not laxed the reins! How happy might 
they have been! In the morning of the Reformation, they 
were fair as the morn, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners. The greatest princes of France submit- 
ted their necks to this golden yoke of Christ. A National 
Synod was formidable to the most daring sinner. Their dis- 
cipline, duly and prudently managed, preserved the purity of 
doctrine, worship, and morals, among them.”’t In explana- 
tion of these remarks, the reader should be reminded, that 
the consistories of Rochelle and Pons, respectively, exercised 
discipline upon the king of Navarre and the prince of Condé. 
And the good old historian will not allow even this charge 
of relaxation to pass unqualified; for he carries his enthusi- 
asm so far as to add, concerning the discipline, “ As to their 
ministers, in the worst times, it was strictly exercised upon 
them. Ifany of them proved scandalous in doctrine, or in 
conversation, they were not spared; the church and house of 
God was soon rid of them. Their Colloquies and Synods 
threw away the unsavory salt unto the dunghill, and it was 
very rare if the deposed and ejected ministers did not take 
up for good and all in the dunghill of the Romish Synagogue. 
There hath been a great complaint of much looseness among 
their members. Certainly they had, and still have (1690) 
as holy and gracious souls in communion with them as any 
churches of Christ under heaven, and a vast number of most 
zealous and faithful martyrs, far more in number and quality 
of sufferers for the gospel, than in any one of the Reformed 
Christian nations in Europe.”? “Those Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices were not the worst 


* Quick, 183. + Ibid. p. xvi. 
+ Laval, iv. p. xviii. Quick, p. clxiii. 
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of the Galileans; nor those Jews, upon whom the tower of 
Siloam fell and crushed to pieces, were they the greatest 
sinners in Jerusalem. Should we thus argue, we should of- 
fend against the generation of the righteous, who, from the 
infancy of the world to this very day, from their youth up- 
ward until now, have been perpetually afflicted ; they have 
passed out of one furnace into another; oftentimes from 
lesser into sorer and greater fiery trials.’’* 

The spirit of the French Churches was a spirit of martyr- 
dom. The structure was set up amidst blood, and after a suc- 
cession of outrages was at length razed by a murderous per- 
secution. If any are scandalized by the repeated civil wars 
which were waged by and against the Huguenots, they should 
remember that the Protestants of France were not a handful 
of trembling converts, buta great portion of a mighty people, 
comprising princes, nobles, gentlemen, and not the least part 
of the wealth, learning and valour of France. They durst 
not, in such eircumstances, yield the ark of God without a 
blow, and the doctrine of non-resistance to tyrants had not 
been received. After the massacre of Vassy, in 1562, when 
men, women, and children, to the number of sixty, were put 
to the sword, while engaged in public worship, the king of 
Navarre complained to Beza that the Protestants went armed 
to church, and so invited opposition. ‘Sire,’’ said Beza, 
“it is most true that it behooves the church of God, in whose 
name I speak, to endure, rather than to give blows; for she 
serves unto Christ, under the cross, and yields her neck to 
the persecutors. But may it please your Majesty to remem- 
ber, that she is an anvil that hath already broken many 
hammers.’’t It was stated in 1581, as an incontestable fact, 
that there had been slain by the sword, or in massacres for 
religion, from the church of Caen above 15,000; from that of 
Alencon, 5,000; from Paris, 13,000; from Rheims, 12,000; 
from Troyes, 12,000; from Sens, 9,000; from Orleans, 8,000; 
from Poitiers, 12,000.t The tragedy of St. Bartholomew? s 
day, 1572, is too dreadful for rehearsal here. It is before 
the mind’s eye of every Protestant. Suffice it to recall one 
or two facts. More than ten thousand persons were destroy- 
ed within a fortnight, in Paris alone. When the admiral 
Coligni was mortally stabbed, the duke of Guise, desiring to 
see the face of his great enemy, wiped the blood away with 
his handkerchief, and cried, “ Now I know him; it is him- 
{ Laval, ii. 33. 


* Quick, page lviii. + Quick, page lviii. 
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self!’ and then spurned with his foot that venerable face, 
which when living had been the terror of all the murderers 
of France. ‘That head was embaimed, and sent to Rome. 
When the general massacre had begun, Charles took a cara- 
bine and fired from his window at those who were struggling 
in the river. When the city was made noisome by corpses, 
the same Catholic king repeated the words of a heathen em- 
peror: “ there is no more grateful odour than that of an ene- 
my’s carcase.”” The court ladies came down to gloat upon 
the dead bodies which were spread in the paved court. Se- 
cret orders had heen sent to the provinces; the number of 
the slain is variously given; by papists as 30,000, by others 
as 100,000. ‘These orgies were called the Parisian Matins, 
ia allusion to the Sicilian Vespers, of 1281.* 

The downfall of the Huguenots was accomplished hy a 
series of persecutions which lasted at least fifteen years. The 
court first assailed them with vexatious lawsuits, and sought 
to extirpate them as heretics. They proceeded to deprive 
them of all civil and military offices, and even of the master- 
ships of trades. They harassed them by missionaries, who 
overran the kingdom, entered churches to ridicule or si- 
lence the pastors, and invaded the family circle and forced 
away their little ones. In 1681 it was enacted that the chil- 
dren of the Reformed, “ were, at seven years of age, capable 
of reason and discernment in an affair of such importance as 
that of their salvation.”” Even infants were unmercifully 
beaten and bruised, in order that they might be made Roman 
Catholics. Buta principal means of destruction was aimed 
at the ministers, After incurring various disabilities from 
year to year, they were at length absolutely silenced, and 
many of them brought to the scaffold. Then followed the Ree 
cation and the Dragonades. Soldiers were quartered upon 
the Reformed, churches were pulled down, and the people 
were summoned, by the police of their respective towns, to 
abjure their faith. Upon their refusal, they were given over 
to the soldiery, who seized every passage, and reduced the 
places to the condition of sacked towns. The details of mur- 
der may be read in Laval, in Quick, or in the little book be- 
fore us; they are too extensive and too dreadful to be dwelt 
on here.t 

It has not fallen within our plan to say much of the great 
theologians of France, and time would fail us to give a com- 


* Laval, iii. lib. v. ¢ Laval, book viii. Quick, cxxxviii., cli, 
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plete list even of their names. Yet it would be unjust to this 
distinguished church if we were not to say, that for erudition, 
eloquence, argument itive skill, and piety, ‘the Reformed the- 
ologians of France were second to none in the world. The 
form of their theology was derived from Calvin. Viret is 
named, and one of his letters recorded, in the minutes of the 
Church. Theodore Beza was moderator of the Synod of 
Rochelle in 1571. These men and their coevals lived in 
days of peril, and some jeoparded their lives unto the death 
in the high places of the field. Pierre Merlin, a learned 
commentator, and chaplain to Coligni, escaped in a singular 
manner from the great massacre. When the alarm was 
given he leaped out of a window, and hid himself in a hay- 
loft, where a hen came and laid an egg for three days suc- 
cessively, by which he was sustained until he could fly un- 
observed. Six years after this he was moderator of the Sy- 
nod of St. Foy, and five years later presided in that of Vitré.* 
No French protestant was more relied upon by his party 
than Daniel Chamier. “ He was,’’ says Bayle, “no less a 
minister of state to his party, than a minister of the church.” 
He was said to have drawn up the edict of Nantes. The his- 
torian of that edict says, “he was one of those fools of the 
Synod (a court nickname) whom the king did not love, one 
of those untractable men who connot be prevailed with; one 
of those stiff persons who are proof against fear and hope, 
the strongest engines of the court.”” His Panstratia, in 
four volumes folio, was the great polemical arsenal of the next 
generation. It was edited by Benedict Turretine and abridg- 
ed by Frederick Spanheim.t Like ancient armour, it is 
too unwieldly for our day. The manner of his death serves 
to characterize the times, and will remind our reader of the 
arrow directed to Philip’s eye, as well as the adage of the 
Prince of Orange, Every bullet hath its billet. For Chamier 
was killed at the siege of Montauban by a cannon ball marked 
ena the letter C, as being the hundredth discharge on_ that 

day.t Bochart, Daillé, Blondel, and Rivet, are names which 
perpetually recur in these church records, and which the 
church will not willingly let die. As long as Rivet lived, 
and even when he was in another country, he was employ ed 
by the French Synod as the ablest and most accurate de- 
fender of contested points. His dying scenes (as we have 
them in Middleton) are almost without a parallel, unless in 
the dissolution of the protomartyr Stephen. 


* Quick, i, 125. } Buddeus, Isagage, p, 372. + Quick. 
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There were some distinguished Scotsmen among the 
French clergy. Such were Welsh, Primrose, and Cameron. 
John Welsh was the son-in-law of John fies, and was long 
settled as a pastor at St. Jean d’ Angely. It i is he whom 
Rutherford ealls “that heavenly, prophetical and apostolic 
man of God;’’ adding that he had it from witnesses of his life, 
that he often gave a third of his hours to prayer. During 
his last illness, he was so overcome with heavenly joy, that 
he was overheard to say, “ Lord, hold thy hand, it is enough; 
thy servant is a clay vessel and can hold no more.’’* —Primose 
and Cameron were professors, the one at Saumur, the other at 
Bordeaux. It was with direct reference to them that Louis 
NUL. signified his will that no foreign minister should be 
settled in France. Asto John Cameron, he was an errorist, 
though not in so great a degree as might be hastily inferred 
from the tenets of his followers at Saumur. He was held to be, 
and his works prove it, one of the greatest theologians of his 
day. ‘The misfortune was that he affected novelty, and espe- 
cially to be as unlike the School of Geneva as possible. He 
loved to think and dispute rather than to write. The Theses 
Salmureinses, which still circulate among us, evince his acu- 
men, ingenuity, and dialectic address. Amyraud and Capel- 
lus were propagators of his doctrines touching universal 
grace. It was said that the former carried matters so far as 
to copy a certain motion of his head and his Scotch accent, 
so that Louis XIII. observed the foreign pronunciation. 

But we must reserve biographical sketches for future oc- 
casions. We have, in part, been induced to dwell at such 
length on the French churches, by their having been, to serve 
to purpose, claimed again and again, as a looser sort of Presby- 
terians; in other words, as tending to Congregationalism. No 
such tendency can be discovered, and we challenge the proof. 
That like ourselves, they were sometimes visited by brethren 
of this persuasion, appears from the following record, in 1645: 
‘Upon report made by certain Deputies of the maritime 
Provinces, that there do arrive unto them from other coun- 
tries, some persons, going by the name of /ndependents, 
and so called, for that they teach that every particular church 
should of right be governed by its own laws, without any de- 
pendency or subordination unto any person whatsoever in 
ecclesiastical matters, and without being obliged to own or 


* Fleming’s Fulfilling of the Scriptures. Quick, i. 324. Laval, vi. 877%. 
Quick, i. 314, 413; ii. 95, 101, 260, 430, 508, 
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acknowledge the authority of Colloquies or Synods in mat- 
ters of discipline and order, and that they settle their dwell- 
ings in this kingdom, a thing of great and dangerous conse- 
quence, if not in time carefully prevented: Now this assem- 
bly, fearing lest the contagion of their poison should diffuse 
itself insensibly, and bring with it a world of disorders and 
confusions upon us; and judging the said sect of Indepen- 
dentism not only prejudicial to the church of God, (because 
as much as in it lieth, it doth usher in confusion, and openeth 
a door to all kinds of singularities, irregularities, and extra- 
vagances, and barreth the use of those means, which would 
most effectually prevent them,) but also is very dangerous 
unto the civil state; for in case it should prevail and gain 
ground among us, it would form as many religions as there 
be parishes and distinct particular assemblies among us:’’* 
therefore, &c. &c. This is strong language; too strong, we 
are persuaded, to be subscribed by any Presbyterian even of 
our harsh communion, but very decisive as to the historical 
question, in reference to which alone we cite it. There 
were many points of French Presbyterianism which are not 
agreeable to our views, chiefly those which were caused b 
the political relations of the Huguenot party. But the his- 
tory of these churches is so rich in suggestions respecting 
polity, discipline, and doctrine, that we feel surprised at the 
neglect into which it has been allowed to fall. 


Art. V.—Report of the Presbyterian Church Case: the 
Commonwealth ef Pennsylvania, at the suggestion of 
James Todd and others, vs. Ashbel Green and others. 
By Samuel Miller, Jun., a Member of the Philadelphia 
Bar. Philadelphia: William S, Martien, 8vo. pp. 596.t 


Tue parties that so lately convulsed the Presbyterian 
church in the United States now form two distinct and inde- 


* Quick, ii. 467, 

+ In publishing the following article, the conductors of the Princeton Review 
have been led to depart frorn their usual rule of publishing nothing which does 
not express in all respects their own opinions, This article, which they have 
received from a member of the Bar, embraces the discussion of legal questions, 
in relation to some of which there exists much diversity of opinion; and were it 
possible so to modify it as to make it express entirely the views of the conductors 
of this work, it would not be just to the author thus to destroy the entireness of 
his argument and mar the ingenuity and force of his reasoning. 
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pendent religious societies. Whatever may be the issue of 
their controversy in the civil courts, to which it has been 
referred for judgment, the separation is complete, and, unless 
a voluntary re-union should take place, must be final. The 
knowledge of this fact has no doubt had a most happy in- 
fluence in quieting the excitement and soothing the ardent 
feelings, which the ecclesiastical perhaps more than the civil 
controversy had aroused; and which the anticipation of fur- 
ther strife in the deliberative assemblies of the church, as 
much as actual collision, warmed and animated. A calm has 
settled over the scene of recent agitation: whether the sub- 
sidence of the troubled waves is decisive of peace among the 
elements, or promises but a respite, certainly to human sight, 
the crisis seems to have passed ;—the storm has spent its vio- 
lence, though it may yet again ruffle the waters. The season 
of repose should not go by unimproved. Though but the 
commencement of long continued and unbroken peace, we 
may with great profit look back upon the momentous strug- 
gle, review our own conduct therein, and examine well the 
ground on which we now stand. ‘Thus the lesson of expe- 
rience may be impressed more deeply, and we may be the 
better able to bear an enlightened testimony, before all the 
world, of the principles which we hold, and the consistency 
of our condact with those principles. And if the day of 
trial has not yet finally passed away, much more need have 
we of all the lessons of experience; much more important is 
it that we should understand fully our present position; that 
we should estimate aright its exigencies, and our own 
strength. 

Of the different questions involved in this controversy, 
that which its introduction into the civil court has perhaps 
rendered the most prominent and engrossing, regards the 
legal rights of the respective parties. No duty is more 
plainly inculcated in the word of God than that of obedience 
to civil authority—to the public laws under which we live; 
and some have invoked that sanction from the belief that the 
Tegal question is of paramount importance; as if the party 
against which the courts of justice should determine must be 
considered as violators of the law. But this arises from a 
mistaken view of the subject. Our condemnation at a civil 
bar would not necessarily have proved us contemners of the 
law, or even unwillingly obedient to its mandate. Had the 
highest tribunal, before which the case could be brought, de- 
cided against us, any resistance to the execution of its deeree 
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would have been a clear violation of the divine command. 

But if that portion of the Presbyterian church to which we 
belong had thought a division absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of sound doctrine and good order, yet aware 
that the law did not permit them to separate themselves, 
without the forfeiture of certain civil rights, which must re- 
main in the possession of the opposite party; no one can for 
a moment doubt that we might properly have effected the 
division, if, at the same time, we had renounced the rights 
mentioned. And so, if we had persisted in the exercise and 
enjoyment of certain rights after the separation, from a con- 
viction that we were still entitled to them, or from a reasona- 
ble doubt as to the party in which the title was really vested, 
all that the most rigid interpretation of the Bible command 
could have required, would have been implicit obedience to 
the decision of any competent and supreme tribunal, adjudi- 
cating the case when properly presented for its judgment. 
The importance of the legal question, then, so far as the 
Presbyterian church is interested in the immediate result of 
the present controversy, may be measured by the value of 
the civil rights involved; and no one can hesitate to pro- 
nounce it of very small moment, when compared with the 
purely ecclesiastical questions that are joined with it in the 
issue. We by no means intend, however, to undervalue the 
character of ‘the legal controversy, even as to its immediate 
results. Thus considered, it is well worthy of serious atten- 
tion and study. And when we take into view the magni- 
tude and probable future importance of the great principles of 
jurisprudence which it involves, and the weight of authority 
which an established legal precedent may carry with it to all 
later times;—a rule to be reverentially obeyed, though some- 
times the reason of it do not manifestly appear, or though it 
may seem to be against reason;—we cannot but feel that on 
the decision of the law in this case most momentous interests 
are staked, 

To the review of the whole case, as brought before the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and as exhibited in this 
report—its facts, its principles, its history—we propose de- 
voting a few pages. The subject is extensive, but we will 
endeavour to bring its leading points within as narrow a com- 
pass as possible. Our main object is to give a concise view 
of the civil rights, duties, and liabilities of ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations, under the laws of Pennsylvania, as illustrated by 
the recent events in our cnurch. Most of the doctrines, 
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however, which we shall seek to establish, are by no means 
peculiar, as will be plainly seen, to the state of Pennsylvania, 
or in their application to Presbyterians. In all parts of the 
Union, the same great principles of religious liberty and civil 
obligation are recognised as applicable alike to every ecclesi- 
astical denomination. Certainly, such investigations may 
more worthily occupy our attention, than the unsatisfying 
and fruitless inquiries at present so engrossing in many 
minds: * What will those who have separated ‘from us do 
next? Will they continue to contest at the bar of that tribu- 
nal before which we have already been arraigned; or will 
they renew it before another civil court?’’ Instead of spend- 
ing our time in auguring about the future, let us look well to 
the ground on which we stand, and carefully estimate the 
duties thence arising. 

At the very threshhold of the subject, we are met by the 
inquiry, whether any civil court has the power, under the 
constitution of the United States and Pennsylvania, to re- 
view the ecclesiastical acts and proceedings of regularly 
organised church assemblies, and pronounce them void; 
whether, for example, after such an assembly has adjudicated 
a question of church membership, its judgment may be set 
aside, or treated as a nullity, for any purpose, by a court of 
law; or must be referred to and taken as conclusive when- 
ever the same question arises in a civil case. Some strenu- 
ously contend, that if such a power exists, our religious liber- 
ties are but a name; our boasted rights of conscience, a mock- 
ery. We maintain, that if it did not exist, as it most clearly 
does, our liberty would very soon run into licentiousness of 
a most dangerous and disorganising character. The first ar- 
ticle of the Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States contains the only provision in that instrument at all 
applicable to the subject, and is not so comprehensive as the 
third section of the Declaration of Rights, which forms a part 
of the Constitution of Pennsylvania, and is in these words: 

*“ That all men have a natural and indefeasible right to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences; that no man can of right be compelled to at- 
tend, erect, or support any place of worship, or to maintain 
any ministry against his consent; that no human authority 
can, in any case whatever, control or interfere with the rights 
of conscience; and that no preference shall ever be given by 
law to any religious establishments or modes of worship.’”’— 
ARTICLE IX. Sect. 3. 
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This contains all that is to be found in the article first 
mentioned, and a great deal more: to it, therefore, our atten- 
tion may be confined. In nearly all the states similar con- 
stitutional provisions have been framed, and there is scarcely 
one of them in which every principle of law that may here- 
after be laid down, and applied to the case in hand, does not 
prevail with the full force here asserted. 

We maintain that a civil court may set aside ecclesiastical 
acts and decisions; that is, declare them void and inopera- 
tive, whenever they contravene the established law of the 
ecclesiastical association which passed them, so far as those 
acts interfere with civil rights. This doctrine we shall en- 
deavour to illustrate and enforce, in the application of it to 
the details of a particular case; that of the exclusion of one 
or more members of a religious society from its communion; 
the case that most frequently comes before a court of justice, 
and the consideration of which will throw most light upon 
our whole subject. 

The constitution of every voluntary association, is to be 
regarded as a contract by which the members bind them- 
selves; and in the absence of any special law of the land re- 
lating thereto, those who have assented to its provisions are 
governed in all the relations which it creates by the general 
law of contracts. There can be no difference in this respect 
between ecclesiastical associations and others—partnerships, 
trades-unions, or temperance societies—unless such differ- 
ence is expressly established by some positive enactment. 
Men unite and form associations of various kinds, governed, 
too, according to their respective natures by very different 
codes. Some of these are formed voluntarily; some by com- 
pulsion. Now we may illustrate the law of union to which 
the former are subject, by the consideration of that which 
binds together the latter. Whatever may have been the ori- 
gin of civil society-—whether it originated in the consent of 
its first members or not; certainly after a government is 
once regularly constituted, no man who lives within its limits 
can outlaw himself, be independent of the community in 
which he moves, connected with others by none of its ties, 
bound by no obligation which its laws have created. He 
may, indeed, forsake the country over which that government 
extends, and thus be freed from its requirements; but only 
to bring himself under*new social obligations in another land, 
or to dwell in the wilderness apart from all society. Nume- 
rous instances of compulsory associations subordinate to this 
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great one—civil society—might be mentioned. _The mili- 
tia systems of several of the states, and of the United States, 
may be referred to for examples. And there is no reason 
why laws should not be enacted, providing for many more 
such associations. In each of these several cases any mem- 
ber withdrawing himself, is or might be made liable, not 
merely to punishment, but also to process compelling his re- 
turn aad submission to the requirements of the law. There 
are also some instances of associations quite voluntary in their 
commencement, which the law makes compulsory as to their 
continuance. As one of these, we may mention the relation 
of husband and wife. But to whatever extent the legislature 
might go in compelling the formation of societies, certainly 
at one point its course would be arrested by the above quoted 
constitutional provision; it has no right to enact any law 
intended to force people into association for purposes of re- 
ligion: to force them to remain together when already thus 
associated; or to force them to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of any church establishment. And, as no such law can 
be enacted, so it seems that under the Constitution, none 
can be construed to effect any of these results. All ecclesi- 
astical societies then must be purely voluntary: both their 
creation and continuance must depeud solely upon the will of 
the partics. But except that they are excluded from legis- 
lative action, and from the operation of civil law, so far as 
the connection of the parts is concerned, by the express 
words of a paramount authority, they are, as to the point 
here considered like all other voluntary associations. ‘The 
latter, so long as no positive enactment controls them, in 
matters in respect to which the former are placed beyond 
control, differ from these in no wise as to civil rights 
and liabilities. Such bodies cannot any of them, as 
the law now stands, be held together by compulsion. To 
take the case of a partnership—though partners expressly 
agree that their connexion shall continue for a fixed length 
of time, each may at any moment withdraw from his com- 
panions, and no power can prevent. ‘True, his liability as a 
partner may not cease, though of this there would seem to 
be some doubt; and most certainly damages could, in certain 
supposable cases, be recovered by the other partners; but 
first they must show, that they have suffered a positive civil 
injury by the breach of contract. 

The further consideration of this doctrine is, however, un- 
necessary, because the constitutions of all ecclesiastical socie- 
VOL. XII. NO. I. 13 
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ties in this country, recognise, as indeed do those of almost 
all voluntary associations, the right of members to withdraw 
from their communion at pleasure. ‘This leads us to remark 
that the rights and privileges belonging to such associations, 
or rather to the members of which they are composed, are of 
two distinct kinds; those which depend entirely for their 
existence on the existence of the body, as, for example, the 
right of deliberating and voting on matters which in no way 
involve the disposition or management of property, which 
may be styled personal rights; and those that might, or cer- 
tainly would survive the dissolution of the body, and may 
be transferred from one to another, all which may pass under 
the denomination of rights of property. Both these classes 
of rights depend on contract or agreement, but the former 
on a contract without any legal consideration, for which 
reason they cannot be enforced by process of law. Any 
member may be wrongfully deprived of them by exclusion, 
partial or complete, from the society, without the power of 
redress. He might have withdrawn from the rest whenever 
he saw fit: why may not they withdraw from him? for into 
their withdrawing, the exclusion resolves itself, when not 
accompanied with personal violence; which is a distinct 
cause of action where it is chargeable—and even then solely 
so far as the rights depending on the union are concerned. 
Of course, when they withdraw, they necessarily carry with 
them all those rights that cannot survive the existence of the 
society. 

The case of the rights of property, that may belong to the 
members of a voluntary association is very different. We 
speak of the rights of the members; for the body cannot, as 
such, have any rights. Corporations are expressly endowed 
by law with a peculiar capacity in this respect—the capacity 
of natural persons. Other societies cannot hold property, 
cannot sue or be sued. What are familiarly called their 
rights, technically speaking, are only the aggregated rights 
of the members. They have, indeed, a certain kind of legal 
existence. The law recognises them as exercising certain 
powers, though capable of possessing no rights; or, perhaps, 
more properly, as instruments or machines, through the me- 
dium of which power [is transmitted. But as they are not 
the creatures of the law, it has not the same jurisdiction over 
them that it has over corporations, which are its creatures. 
The latter, by wrongful acts, may forfeit their privileges, 
and by legal process be annihilated. Their existence depends 
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on certain fixed rules, the violation of which may be their 
destruction. On the other hand, the existence of a voluntary 
association depends solely on the will of its members: so 
long as that remains unchanged the body endures. Still the 
law may take from its members the civil rights exercised 
through its instrumentality; may confer them all upon ano- 
ther body, declaring the attribute of legal succession to be in 
the latter. This, however, would not deprive the other of 
any particle of its capacity: the machine would remain the 
same. 

Suppose an individual were to withdraw from an ecclesi- 
astical society, taking with him the whole of its funds—funds 
in which he had only an equal interest with each other mem- 
ber—could any one doubt whether a court of justice would 
compel him to make restitution of all, at least excepting his 
own share? Would the objection that such an exercise of 
power might prevent persons withdrawing themselves, 
though they could not conscientiously remain, avail any- 
thing to the delinquent? Well, suppose one member of the 
same society is excluded by the rest; in other words, that 
they withdraw from him, and that they take with them the 
whole of the funds—his share as well as theirs. Cannot the 
law now compel restitution to him? It is contended by 
some that this is a very different case from the former. But 
wherein does it differ? We had aright to exclude him from 
our communion; no one can call that in question. But did 
the right to exclude him comprehend the right to take from 
him his property, or to retain that portion of it which he 
had confided to your keeping? Yes, it is replied, for he had 
agreed that his title to this property should depend on the 
continuance of his membership. But was it not a condition 
of this agreement, that he should not be excluded unless by 
acertain prescribed process? Yes, it was. Was that pro- 
cess adopted in his case? No; yet he was legally excluded, 
for no court of justice has the power to force us to take him 
back: that would be an interference with our rights of con 
science. But though the specific performance of your con- 
tract, in all its parts, cannot be enforced, may not a civil 
court make you pay him damages for the loss he has sus- 
tained, or restore the civil rights themselves, of which he has 
been deprived, where that is possible? But it may be said, 
no court has a right to determine whether we adopted the 
prescribed method of process or not: this isa question which 
no such tribunal can pretend to adjudicate. hy so? Be- 
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cause it is impossible for it rightly to expound ecclesiastical 
laws: the church itself is alone competent to that task; and, 
besides, the contract provided that every question of this 
sort should be decided by the chureh: no other tribunal was 
mentioned. But cana civil court refuse to consider a case, 
proper in every other respect for its consideration, because 
it isa very difficult one; because the judges feel incompetent 
to the undertaking? Such a refusal would be a new thing 
under the sun. Courts of justice have sometimes been com- 
pelled to search into all the mysteries of religious creeds, 
into the remotest regions of theological lore, in order to set- 
tle questions of civil right: they have done it without daring 
to shrink from the task. If it was expressly agreed that the 
decision of the ehurch should, in all such cases, be final and 
conclusive, that is a valid plea; without such express agree- 
ment, the objection evidently can avail nothing. But a 
court’s having the power to award damages or restitution to 
the excluded member, might often prevent our separating 
from him: we might be induced to do violence to our cen- 
sciences, rather than lose a portion of our funds. We sup- 
posed him to offer the same plea in the case first mentioned: 
its absurdity is too manifest to need exposure. Suppose a 
company of persons to associate together, agreeing to be go- 
verned, in their intercourse and dealings with each other, by 
fixed rules, which, among other things, provide for the ex- 
pulsion of members for certain offences, by a prescribed pro- 
cess; that they all contribute to a fund, for building a place 
of meeting; and that then one portion expel the rest contra- 
ry to the mutual agreement, but retain in their possession 
the whole fund. Will any one contend, that the law cannot 
interfere to redress the grievance, simply because the house, 
when built, was to be a church, and the company were asso- 
ciated together for the worship of God? 

The principles which govern the cases thus presented must 
rule every question that arises in regard to those rights of 
property which belong to the members of ecclesiastical bo- 
dies. We will apply them to one that may present difficul- 
ties to some minds. The right to vote in the eleetion of 
trustees, whether incoporated or unincorporated, who are to 
manage church funds, is clearly a right of the kind just men- 
tioned. A person who is unconstitutionally exeluded from 
the church, and in consequence thereof, from participation in 
the choice of trustees, may undoubtedly recover damages, or 
even the actual enjoyment of the privilege in question. But 
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his right of suffrage, it is said, cannot be restored, unless he be 
also forced back into the communion from which he has been 
expelled. This is not exactly true. If the civil authority 
decrees restitution of his privilege, he must indeed be allowed 
to vote in the election of trustees, but is restored to member- 
ship for no other purpose. In such case, however, the other 
members, if they cannot remain joint tenants with him of a 
mere civil right, must either proceed to expel him in a con- 
stitutional manner, or, if that be not possible, must pay him 
his price for voluntary secession, or relinquish altogether the 
right in dispute. At most they will have to settle only a 
question between conscience and worldly interest. 

Suppose several members excluded from an ecclesiasticab 
or other voluntary association. Each one that feels himself 
injured may appeal to the laws of the land for redress. But 
there is another case to be considered. If these members 
alone, or together with those opposed to their exclusion, 
who are willing to co-operate with them, are suffic?ent in 
number, according to the law of the society, to meet and ex- 
ercise all its functions; if circumstances admit of their meet- 
ing, and they do so meet, claiming to be themselves the true 
association and vested with all its rights, the laws must de- 
cide in which of the two parts the suceession is really pre- 
served; and this will depend upon the question, which ts 
formed in accordance with the original contract ? Both can- 
not be so formed. And to the one decreed the rightful body, 
orto its legal representative, will be adjudged all the civil 
rights appertaining to the original association, or damages in 
lieu thereof. If neither body be constituted according to 
agreement, of course the one in possession has the best right, 
and the law will not deprive it of any portion of that right at 
the suit of the other. 

In all cases, then, in which it is alleged that one or more 
persons, forming part of a voluntary society, have broken 
the contract of association, or, in other words, have violated 
its conventional law, and that damage has thereby accrued 
to civil rights, the question whether a civil injury has been 
sustained is a proper one for a court of justice to determine. 
The decision, too, must depend on that of the question 
whether a valid contract has been broken; to decide which 
it is necessary to examine into the constitution and rules of 
the society, and by them to measure the acts complained of, 
whether performed by persons in their individual capacity, 
or by a quorum of the body when regularly convened and 
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organized. The actsand proceedings of ecclesiastical assem- 
blies are, therefore, subject to examination and review in a 
court of law, and, if they have violated the mutual compact, 
must, whenever so examined, be pronounced utterly void, 
though on/y as regards the civil rights immediately involved 
in the suit. 

Some have seemed to suppose that the fact of a charter 
being granted to a voluntary association, incorporating a 
body of trustees, distinct from the association itself, whether 
appointed by it or not, makes an essential difference in its 
legal liability. This is a mistake. The grant only adds to 
the number of its civil rights the corporate privileges bestow- 
ed, and to the list of remedies for a violation of the con- 
ventional law of the society sundry forms of proceeding 
against it through the medium of the corporation. The 
trustees in such cases stand in the same relation tothe society, 
as if the latter had itself created their office. An incorporated 
body of trustees is a more convenient instrument, than one 
of equal number unincorporated, and through the former the 
association may be reached by a writ of guo warranto, to 
which the other would not be liable. 

We shall now endeavour to apply the rules above explained 
to the Presbyterian church, and so far as they are applicable 
to the particular case before us. 

“ The radical principles of Presbyterian church government 
and discipline’’—to adopt the language of a note to Chap. 
XII. of the form of government, are, * That the several diffe- 
rent congregations of believers, taken collectively, constitute 
one church of Christ, called emphatically the church;—that 
a larger part of dhe church, or a representation of it, should 
govern a smaller, or determine matters of controversy which 
arise therein;—that, in like manner, a representation of the 
whole should govern and determine in regard to every part 
and to all the parts united, that is, that a majorily shall 
govern: and consequently that appeals may be carried from 
lower to higher judicatories, till they be finally decided by 
the collected'wisdom and united voice of ‘he whole church.’’ 
This theory of government may be illustrated more fully 
by tracing the natural progress of a Presbyterian church, from 
its origin in a new settlement, to the formation of a judicatory 
corresponding in rank to the present General Assembly. 
The sketch will be found to agree in all important particulars 
with the history of the actual rise and progress of the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States. 
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We may picture to ourselves, in the first place, a single 
congregation, formed of scanty and scarcely homogeneous 
materials, and while struggling into life bearing hardly any 
well defined organic shape. The whole church being as yet 
but a single worshipping assembly, the governing majority 
of the church is the majority of the session,—the only eccle- 
siastical court in existence;—the pastor presiding over the 
representatives of his flock. In this condition of things the 
principles of church government, if the embryo organization 
be perfect, is the same as ever afterwards, operating however 
through a machinery less complicated than that of regularly 
connected congregational, presbyterial, synodical and general 
assemblies. Then other congregations of a similar kind 
spring up, shoots diverging from the parent trunk first plant- 
ed, or as if from seeds scattered by birds of passage in the 
soil. As soon as these several congregations are sufficiently 
organized, and confirmed in their strength, for the concert, 
which, from the first, may have existed between them, or 
their pastors, to grow into regular ecclesiastical deliberation 
and action, a presbytery is the result;—a body consisting of 
all the ministers, and one ruling elder from each congregation 
—the former sitting in their own right, as a distinct estate, 
and the latter as the representatives of the people. Now the 
governing majority of the church is the majority of the pres- 
bytery, to which of course appeals lie from the several sub- 
ordinate judicatories—the sessions, But in process of time 
this presbytery becomes too large for frequent meeting, and 
the convenient despatch of its business, and therefore is di- 
vided into'two or more parts, each becoming a perfectly or- 
ganized and distinct court. Now the decision of no one of 
these parts is the decision of a majority of the whole church; 
there must therefore be some new body created in which the 
whole may be represented. This new body is the Synod, 
formed after the model of the presbytery, from which ap- 
peals lie to its judgment. So, also, is created a still larger 
judicatory—a General Assembly—when the exigencies of 
the church require its establishment; as before, in the case of 
the Synod, the object being to obtain, in a convenient man- 
mea, the sense of the majority of the whole body ecclesiasti- 
cal. This General Assembly, according to the present con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian church in the United States, is 
the highest judicatory, representing in one body all the par- 
ticular churches of the denomination, not directly, but as re- 
presentatives of the presbyteries, themselves being represen- 
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tative bodies. This, however, differs from both them and 
the synods, in that the clergy as well as the laity appear there 
only by representation. Here then we have the organiza- 
tion complete, and still the decision of the majority is alone 
final. 

According to the constitution of the church in this country, 
a church session consists of the pastor or pastors and ruling 
elders of a particular congregation; a presbytery of all the 
ministers, and one ruling elder from each congregation with- 
in a certain district, which district must contain at Jeast three 
ministers; a synod of all the ministers and one ruling elder 
from each congregation within a larger district, including at 
least three presbyteries; and the highest judicatory—the 
General Assembly—of an equal delegation of ministers and 
elders from each presbytery, in a certain fixed proportion. 

Such are the outlines of the structure of this church, and 
the general principles of its form of government. We have 
as yet said nothing, and shall have occasion to say but little 
hereafter, in regard to the character and extent of the particu- 
lar powers vested by its constitution in the several judicato- 
ries. We come now to consider the nature of the civil 
rights which, under or by virtue of the contract of association, 
may belong to them respectively, or rather to their ultimate 
constituents; for, as already explained, to a General Assem- 
bly, a synod, a presbytery or a session, as stich, no such rights 
can properly be said to belong: the law does not recognise 
any capacity in these bodies to enjoy civil rights;—but sole- 
ly the capacity of their members. Theonly civil rights that 
can appertain to the members of the whole Presbyterian 
church, by virtue of membership, seem to be the right of ap- 
pointing trustees, both incorporated and unincorporated, and 
managing, through them, the temporal concerns of the church, 
in the manner prescribed by the constitution; and the right 
of each to receive any personal advantage, profit, or emolu- 
ment, to which membership, or any office depending thereon, 
may entitle him. The members of a single synod, presby- 
tery, or session, may also have rights of the same kind, dis- 
tinct from those which they enjoy as constituents of the whole 
church, and depending only on membership in the inferior 
body. Thus to synods and presbyteries, charters incorpora- 
ting trustees, similar to those of the General Assembly, have 
sometimes been granted. Particular individuals may also be 
entitled to peculiar rights. .A member may have contributed 
funds under such conditions as entitle him to some extraor- 
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dinary share in the management of them; to some profit ari- 
sing from them, or to a certain or contingent reversionary 
estate. If any of these might be destroyed or injuriously af- 
fected by an ecclesiastical act, which is conclusive so far as 
the authority of the church extends, the question for a court 
of justice to determine, when the case is presented to it for 
adjudication, is simply whether the act complained of has 
violated the contract of association;—whether it was uncon- 
stitutional. If decided to be so, it must evidently be pro- 
nounced void as regards its operation upon civéd rights. ‘The 
very process employed by the party aggrieved must recog- 
nise its nullity. He cannot bring suit of any kind against 
the body itself: its legal representatives are alone responsible 
to the law; and his suit against them must be founded in the 
supposition, that, in attempting to carry out a void act, they 
have proceeded without any authority at all. 

Here occurs the inquiry, can a civil court review the judg- 
ments of all the judicatories of the Presbyterian church, dif- 
fering from each other in rank, and connected together in the 
regular subordination of the inferior to the superior, or only 
the judgment of the highest and supreme assembly? If the 
act of a subordinate judicatory operate directly and solely 
upon civil rights, enjoyed by virtue of membership in that 
body alone, it is evident that such act may be reviewed ina 
court of justice; but, as regards church authority, it is con- 
clusive: it cannot be examined into by a higher judicatory. 
For example, if a presbytery deprive one of its members of 
a stipend, to which he is entitled, not as a member of the 
church generally, but by virtue of a special agreement be- 
tween the members of that presbytery, an appeal cannot be 
taken to the synod, which has no jurisdiction in the case. 
The only object of successive appeals is to obtain the judg- 
ment of the whole church, in regard to matters in which the 
whole is interested. Where but a portion is interested, a 
majority of that portion must finally decide. But if the de- 
privation of civil, is merely the consequence of a depriva- 
tion of ecclesiastical right, as if a presbytery exclude a per- 
son from church membership, whereby he loses whatever 
depends thereupon, the decision of the inferior judicatory is 
not conclusive; and until the judgment of the whole church, 
represented in its supreme assembly, has been taken, the ex- 
clusion or deprivation is incomplete. But until the act com- 
plained of is complete, no cause of action accrues—that, ac- 
cording to the constitution, is the ecclesiastical contract. 
VOL. XII. NO. I. 14 
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This leads us to remark, that when a civil court reviews an 
ecclesiastical proceeding, two questions arise:—First, had 
the church assembly the right to do the thing complained of 
at all, in any manner? and, if so, then, secondly, could it be 
done in ‘the manner pursued? Another principle should be 
recollected ;—the court is to decide merely whether the con- 
tract of association has been violated, and therefore cannot 
look into matters confided by that contract entirely to the 
judgment of the church. Suppose, then, a session or a pres- 
bytery excludes a member from the church: if he feels ag- 
grieved he must appeal to the presbytery, or the synod, or, 
finally to the General Assembly. Suppose the Assembly 
confirm the decision: this act is conclusive as to his ecclesi- 
astical privileges. But, if still unwilling to yield the civil 
rights dependent on these, he must refer the dispute toa 
court of justice. ‘The court will inquire, does the presbyte- 
rian constitution provide for expulsion on account of the of- 
fence herealleged? Yes, it may be said; but he is not guilty. 
That may be true; but this fact the court cannot decide. 
Your agreement provides a tribunal for the decision of it, 
which has already passed judgment thereupon. But the sy- 
nod did not proceed constitutionally to try the fact. That 
matter the court cannot examine into: your agreement pro- 
vides that the General Assembly shall have exclusive cogni- 
zance of it, and the Assembly has exercised the power thus 
granted. Well, but the Assembly confirmed the decision 
without a hearing. If so, in this 7¢ violated the agreement. 
Here at last the court has jurisdiction, and it will decide the 
case, no matter what tne difficulty of the investigation, or 
the incompetency of the judge may be. Whether the con- 
stitution give any right at all to expel, is of course to be de- 
cided by the same court in the outset. 

We have thus endeavoured to establish and illustrate cer- 
tain principles which we consider incontrovertible, and 
which seem to lie at the foundation of our subject. We 
have also attempted to give a general outline of the structure 
of Presbyterian church government. Next we enter upon 
the consideration of the church case, in form, still pending 
in the supreme court of Pennsylvania, though, in fact, con- 
clusively decided. It will be understood that in reviewing 
its history, in commenting on the ecclesiastical proceedings 
in which it originated, we shall speak only of their legal 
operation and effect. With questions of church policy, or 
of Christian conduct in this case, we Aere have nothing to 
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do. We review it as a daw case. That branch of the sub- 
ject which we have chosen is sufficiently extensive to fill all 
the space which we can conveniently devote to it. The 
prominent facts of the case are so well known to our readers 
that we shall but briefly state them as we go along. In the 
year 1801, the General Assembly adopted what is called “ 
plan of union between Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists in the new settlements.” ‘The preamble, if we may 
so call it, of the act, is in these words:’?’— 

“The report of the committee appointed to consider and 
digest a plan of government for the churches in the new set- 
tlements, was taken up and considered; and after mature deli- 
beration on the same, approved as follows:”’ 

“ Regulations adopted by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in America, and by the General Asso- 
ciation of the State of Connecticut, (provided said Associa- 
tion agree to them,) with a view to prevent alienation, and 
promote union and harmony, in those new settlements which 
are composed of inhabitants from these bodies.” 

Thus the act is denominated “a plan of union,” “a plan 
of government,” and “ regulations to prevent alienation and 
promote union and harmony;’’ but we cannot understand its 
real character without examining its several provisions. The 
object to be accomplished by it evidently was the building 
up of churches, and the spread of the preached gospel, in a 
region thinly populated, where immigrants of the two deno- 
‘minations mentioned—denominations agreeing in doctrine, 
though differing in respect to ecclesiastical goverument— 
were settling cotemporaneously, but not in sufficient num- 
bers for either to establish and support separate churches, 
and maintain its own ministry. The first section enjoins 
mutual forbearance and accommodation between the two de- 
nominations. The second provides that a Presbyterian 
minister may preach to a Congregational church, and that 
difficulties between them shall be referred to his presbytery, 
provided both parties agree; if not, to a council, consisting 
partly of each denomination. The third, that a Presbyte- 
rian church may settle a Congregational minister, and that 
‘difficulties between them shall be tried by his Association, if 
hoth agree to it; otherwise by a council, as provided in the 
former case. The fourth runs thus: 

“If any congregation consist partly of those who hold the 
Congregational form of discipline, and partly of those who 
hold the Presbyterian form; we recommend to both parties 
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that this be no objection to their uniting in one church and 
settling a minister: and that in this case, the church choose 
a standing committee from the communicants of said church, 
whose business it shall be to call to account every member 
of the church, who shall conduct himself inconsistently with 
the laws of Christianity, and to give judgment on such con- 
duct: and if the person condemned by their judgment, be a 
Presbyterian, he shall have liberty to appeal to the Presby- 
tery; if a Congregationalist, he shall have liberty to appeal 
to the body of the male communicants of the church. In 
the former case, the determination of the Presbytery shall 
he final, unless the church consent to a further appeal to the 
Synod, or to the General Assembly; and, in the latter case, 
if the party condemned shall wish for a trial by a mutual 
council, the cause shall be referred to such council. And 
provided the said standing committee of any church, shall 
depute one of themselves to attend the Presbytery, he may 
have the same right to sit and act in the Presbytery, as a 
ruling elder of the Presbyterian church.” 

Now we take for granted, what is almost self-evident, 
that the agreement in point of doctrine between these two 
denominations matters nothing, so far as the legal question 
is concerned, however much influence it might have in set- 
tling a question of ecclesiastical policy, since they differ es- 
sentially in their principles of church government. The 
agreement would have been no less valid in law, if made 
with Roman Catholics, than it was when made with Congre- 
gationalists. Peculiarity of government is a feature to be 
regarded no less than peculiarity of faith, in determining a 
church’s identity. The law can take cognizance of either 
only as they enter into the terms of a contract affecting civil 
rights. “ A particular church,’”? says the Form of Govern- 
ment, “consists of a number of professing Christians, with 
their offspring, voluntarily associated together, for divine 
worship and godly living, agreeably to the Holy Seriptures; 
and submitting to a certain form of government.’ —Ch. 
Wt. sec. 4. And again: “ Zt is absolutely necessnry that the 
government of the church be exercised under some certain 
and definite form.’—Ch. viii. see. 1. By the contract of 
association, then, doctrine and government are placed upon 
the same footing as those things which are necessary, not in- 
deed to salvation, but to the individuality of the very subject 
of eontract—the Presbyterian church. No court, therefore, 
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can make a difference between the two as to their relative 
importance. 

We shall not pretend to enumerate all the evils which 
this plan of union introduced into the administration of our 
ecclesiastical government, much less the evils of another 
kind which followed in their train. The former have been 
detailed at some length in previous pages of the Repertory. 
( See vol. ix.—1837—pp. 419, 420, 426,427.) At present we 
desire to direct the reader’s attention to one point—the pro- 
visions contained in the plan for allowing Congregationalists, 
while remaining such, and Congregational assemblies, to par- 
ticipate in the administration of Presbyterian yovernment. 
It is not disputed, we believe, that the third section of the 
act authorizes a Congregational minister, as pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church, though still adhering to Congregational 
principles, and belonging to an association, to act as modera- 
tor of the session of that church, so that by his casting vote 
he may influence the choice of delegates to the presbytery 
or Synod. Some have attempted to deny that the fourth 
section, above quoted, authorizes the standing committee of 
a mixed church, composed of unordained men, to depute one 
of their number to sit and act in the presbytery as a ruling 
elder; contending that the last clause of the section provides 
only for the case of appeal previously mentioned, from the 
standing committee to the presbytery; that it allows a com- 
mittee-man to sit and act as a ruling elder at no other time 
than while such appeal is pending. That the clause pro- 
vides for the constant representation of the standing commit- 
tees of mixed churches in presbytery, a very few remarks 
will suffice to demonstrate. It is evident that every mixed 
church was to be connected with some presbytery, else to 
what judicatory could the appeal provided for lie? As the 
reader well knows presbyteries are set off not by geographi- 
cal metes and bounds, but by the designation of the churches 
of which they are to be composed. ‘The appeal would lie to 
the presbytery of the pastor, it may be urged. But suppose 
the pastor a Congregationalist, what appellate court would 
have jurisdiction? Our construction of the act affords the 
the only plausible solution of ithe difficulty. Again, the last 
clause is by no means so restricted in its application as some 
would pretend. It authorizes a committee-man, say they, 
to sit and act as a ruling elder—only while an appeal from 
the committee deputing him is under trial. But it is an es- 
tablished principle of Presbyterian government, that “mem- 
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bers of judicatories appealed from, cannot be allowed to vote 
in the superior judicatory, on any question connected with 
the appeal;”? and “ that after all the parties shall have been 
fully heard, and all the information gained by the mem- 
bers of the superior judicatory, from those of the inferior, 
which shall be deemed requisite, the original parties, and all 
the members of the inferior judicatory shall withdraw.”’— 

(Book of Discipline, Ch. vii. sect. iii. § 9,12.) Now, if 
acling means, or necessarily includes voting, the clause, ac- 
cording to the construction which we repudiate, may be 
fairly paraphrased thus: he (the committee-man deputed) 
may have the same right to sit and act in the presbytery as 
a ruling elder; that is, the right to sit andjact when an elder 
could not; or, he may have the same right to sit and act as 
an elder; that is, no right at all. If it be said, that acting 
means only giving the information spoken of in the passage 
above quoted, and otherwise performing the part which pro- 
perly belongs to members of the inferior judicatory, during 
the hearing of an appeal, we ask why the Assembly departed 
herein from another principle of the constitution, viz: that 
the appellate tribunal shall hear, not merely a representative 
of the lower court, but any of its members, in explanation of 
the grounds of their decision, or of their dissent from it”— 
(ib. § 8.)—explanations very important, and which a repre- 
sentative of the whole body could not possibly make? And 
why is it not rather provided, that such delegate shall sit 
and act “as a member of a judicatory appealed from,” in- 
stead of “as a ruling elder of the Presbyterian church.”’ 
Though the effect of either form of words might be the same, 
the use of the latter seems plainly to indicate that the pecu- 
liar idea which it conveys, was uppermost in the minds of 
those who framed the act. Is it said that all the members of 
the inferior body were to be permitted to give information 
and explain their reasons, but that the person specially de- 
puted was to sit and act as the elder specially delegated by 
a session? But such elder performs no duty pending the 
appeal, which each member of the session may not perform. 
He is specially appointed, because the presbytery is to trans- 
act other business beside what pertains to the appeal. Ac- 
cording to this idea, the provision would be at best useless. 
And, after all, there is not the least reason for such a restric- 
tion of the sense as is thus contended for, unless in the prin- 
ciple, that an instrument shall be construed according to the 
powers of the person who executes it, and its meaning mea- 
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sured thereby; that he shall be supposed to have intended 
granting only what he might lawfully grant. This might 
be a strong reason in favour of a presbytery against a 
party claiming admission under the plan, if, indeed, in such 
a case any reason were needed. But here we wish to ar- 
rive at an understanding of the real, not the constructive, 
intention of the Assemnbly, to determine whether that was 
not in accordance with the subsequent operation of the plan, 
as exhibited in some of the evils complained of. Indeed the 
practice under the act—and what that was we shall show 
hereafter—is of itself a ground of argument in favour of the 
most liberal construction. In the case of Wecekerly v. Gey- 
er, 11 Serg. §& Rawle’s (Penn.) Rep. 38, Chiet Justice 
Tilghman said, “ that on points not clearly expressed in the 
charter,’ (incorporating a chureh,) “the understanding of 
ihe congregation, evidenced by their practice, was a circum- 
stance entitled to some consideration.”” We may here 
notice the fact, that on the floor of the Assembly, in 1837, 
the excluced commissioners, and their friends, boldly ap- 
pealed to the act of 1801, as a justification; nay, more, an 
express sanction of the irreguiarities complained of. 

If the plan of union was intended to provide for a mixture 
of Congregational with Presbyterian forms of government, 
it was clearly unconstitutional. The constitution asserts, in 
one of the passages already quoted, that a certain and defi- 
nite form is absolutely necessary, and then goes on to pro- 
vide such a form, thereby excluding all others. And the 
Assembly cannot amend or alter this instrument without the 
approbation of at least a majority of the presbyteries. Being 
unconstitutional, then, the plan was, according to the plainest 
rules of construction, utterly void. But it is urged that the 
assent of the presbyteries thereto is to be inferred from their 
silence in regard to it, and so called acquiescence, for thirty- 
six years. If, however, the act was void in its commence- 
ment, there was nothing on which consent could afterwards 
operate. Is it meant that the practice or custom resulting 
from or following the adoption of the plan was acquiesced 
in until it acquired the force of a constitutional rule? That 
usage can annul the express words of any constitution is a 
doctrine so monstrous, that if our argument depended on its 
refutation, we should hardly think it worthy of serious 
thought; but it is enough for our purpose that no one can 
pretend that usage may alter a constitution which provides a 
different mode of effecting alterations, to the exclusion of all 
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other modes. “ Before any overtures or regulations pro- 
posed by the Assembly to be established as constitutional 
rules, shall be obligatory on the churches, it shall be neces- 
sary to transmit them to all the presbyteries, and to receive 
the returns of at least a majority of them, in writing, ap- 
proving thereof.”? Form of Gov. ch. xii. sect. 6. This 
must decide the case, unless there be force in the objection, 
that the provision of one mode of amendment does not ex- 
clude all others; and that the plan has been ratified, not asa 
proposition coming from the Assembly, but, when already 
founded on custom, by the independent action of the presby- 
teries. Will any one contend that the states of our Union 
can, without the intervention of Congress, amend the consti- 
tution of the United States? They certainly cannot, unless 
by revolution, Yet there can be no reason for this, except- 
ing that a method by which they can do it is not provided, 
or that the mention of two modes of making amendments is 
an exclusion of all others. The constitution of our church 
provides one method and only one. 

Furthermore; the implied approbation of the presbyteries 
cannot effect what their express approval, in writing, could 
not; and we deny that they have the power to make such 
essential changes in the principles of Presbyterian church 
government, as we have endeavoured to show that the plan 
of union contemplated. This argument has the greater force 
the more narrow the limits assigned to the powers of our 
judicatories. Above all, those who admit that the Assembly 
had a right to abrogate the plan, must allow that it had not 
acquired the force of constitutional law: if it had, the con- 
sent of the presbyteries would have been necessary to its ab- 
rogation. 

It is urged that the re-adoption of the constitution, as 
amended in 1821, was a formal adoption of the plan of union 
and all its fruits, because no objection to it appears to have 
been made at that time. If, however, the presbyteries had 
not the power, which we have just said they lack, there is 
an end of this pretence. The argument above used, founded 
on the constitutional provision in regard to amendments, 
seems also conclusive here. And, before silence can be con- 
strued into consent, it must be shown that the question was 
fairly put. Now it is notorious that the very existence of 
the plan had been forgotten, and that its fruits were little 
dreamed of, by a large part of the church, in 1821. Besides, 
the constitution of that year does positively annul the act of 
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1801. Like its predecessor it declares, as already shown, that 
a certain and definite form of church government is adso- 
lutely necessary, and afterwards prescribes a form. <A pro- 
vision utterly inconsistent with that act, and repugnant to it, 
must have equal force with an express abrogation thereof, 
But look at the principle contended for in itself. It leads 
necessarily to the absurd position, that every law enacted un- 
der a constitution, however repugnant thereto, acquires 
validity from the circumstance of that constitution being 
amended and re-adopted, without particular mention being 
made of such law, although, more repugnant, it may”be, to the 
new instrument than to theold. This is certainly a principle 
which our legislators have yet to learn. 

But it matters very little to our argument, whether the 
plan of union introduced irregularities into the Presbyterian 
structure, or not—whether it was unconstitutional, and there- 
fore void, or not. That gross irregularities did exist in the 
four exscinded synods, and other portions of the church, has 
been conclusively established. The proof is found in the 
testimony of Mr. Squier (A@iller’s Rep. 71, 72);* in state- 
ments and admissions made by the new school on the floor 
of the Assembly in 1837; in other statements coming direct- 
ly from the most authentic sources, and in the fact, that no 
serious attempt has yet been made to disprove the allega- 
tions of the old school as to this point. The evidence is ex- 
hibited at greater length than is consistent with our present 
limits, in the Repertory for July, 1837, (Vol. 1X.) pp. 427, 
n. 429, 430, 431, 434, 455, 465,471, 472,473. We shall 
content ourselves with briefly enumerating the chief of these 
irregularities. In church sessions regularly connected with 
presbyteries, and represented therein, Congregational pastors 
presided. Mixed churches, formed after the model exhibited 
in the plan of union, and governed by unordained commit- 
tee-men, the standing committee being composed sometimes 
of a select number, and sometimes of the whole body of male 
communicants, sent lay delegates to the presbyteries, who 
were received and allowed to sit and act, in all respects, and 
in all cases, as ruling elders. Even many churches purely 
Congregational were thus continually represented in presby- 
tery; and the synods were constituted of the same materials. 
In 1837 was ascertained the astounding fact, that of one hun- 


* Judge Rogers excluded all the testimony on this point offered by the de- 
fendants, on the ground of impertinence. 
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dred and thirty-nine churches, connected with the synod of 
the Western Reserve, about one hundred and nine were 
either mixed, or purely Congregational; and that two-fifths 
of those connected with the synods of Utica, Geneva, and 
Genesee were of the same character. As commissioners 
were annually sent to the General Assembly from the pres- 
byteries belonging to these synods, of course that body was 
composed in part of the representatives of Congregationalists, 
and, in some cases, even those representatives were mere 
laymen. Not the least remarkable feature of this whole sys- 
tem was the concealment practised, which kept other por- 
tions of the church so long ignorant of these irregularities. 
In the reports sent up, year by year, to the Assembly, little 
if any trace of Congregationalism was to be found. All the 
churches connected with the presbyteries, and therein treated 
as Presbyterian, were so called in the reports. F.ven the 
Jaymen that appeared in the Assembly brought with them 
and presented, in many, perhaps most instances, the com- 
mission of regularly ordained elders. Such, in character at 
least, if not in extent, were some of the abuses complained of 
and substantiated in 1837. Their real extent is perhaps of 
little consequence in a legal point of view, though important 
as a guide to ecclesiastical policy; and of still less consequence 
is it whether the plan of union did or did not lie at the 
foundation of these evils. 

If it did authorize them, it was unconstitutional and void, 
and Congregationalism plainly entered without law. Still 
more palpable is the latter fact, if the plan is conceded to 
have given no such authority. 

The fact then appears to be, that certain members of the 
Presbyterian church, without any authority whatever, and 
in direct violation of their constitutional agreement, associa- 
ted with themselves a large number of Congregationalists, 
whom they admitted to full communion in all] their ecclesi- 
astical rights, without, however, requiring of them an adhe- 
rence to the principles of Presbyterian government. That 
not merely one, or two, or twenty, or a hundred were thus 
brought in, but that a regular system was adopted for the ad- 
mission of an indefinite number; and that under this system 
presbyteries and synods were formed on an entirely new 
plan, constituted and governed in a manner utterly inconsis- 
tent with Presbyterianism. Let us suppose this change to 
have been effected suddenly, as in the space of a month, or 
in the period intevening between two consecutive sessions of 
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the General Assembly. What would have been the position 
of these synods and presbyteries, and their members ? Clear- 
ly, they would have been no longer part of the Presbyterian 
church: they must have been considered to have exercised 
the right which every member enjoys, of separating there- 
from, “of relinquishing all their interest therein. This sepa- 
ration may take place without the member declaring any in- 
tention to withdraw—indeed, though he declares that he has 
no such intention. Though he claims his old rights, and no 
formal ecclesiastical act has determined his membership, he 
must submit to the adjudication of his claim by a reasonable 
construction of his own acts. ‘This has been expressly deci- 
ded in the Pennsylvania case already referred to—W eckerly 
v. Geyer, 11 Serg. § Rawle’s Rep. 25. The defendant in 
error, Geyer, once clearly entitled to a vote, as a communi- 
eant of an incorporated church, had, with certain other mem- 
bers of the same, formed a distinct society for certain pur- 
poses, though all claimed still to adhere to the old body, and 
they had not been formally disfranchised according to the 
church regulations. Ata corporate election, held more than 
three years subsequently, Geyer claimed a vote, but the in- 
spectors and judges refused to allow it, exercising their own 
diserction in deciding on his right. He commenced an ac- 
tion against them for this refusal, and on a writ of error the 
case was brought before the supreme court, then consisting of 
Chief Justice Tilghman, and Judges Gibson* and Duncan, 
whose opinion was delivered by the chief justice. He says, 
“Tt is certain that a man may separate himself from a reli- 
gious congregation at pleasure. And he may declare his in- 
tention so openly and unequivocally, that there can be no 
doubt of it. And this is often done. It frequently happens 
that men change their religious opinions and principles, and 
declare that they can no longer, with a good conscience, re- 
main members of the church to which they belong. Now 
suppose this should be the case with one of the members of 
the Lutheran church; would not the inspectors have a right, 
and would it not be their duty to take notice of it, and refuse 
the vote of such person if he offered it? To be a member 
of the church is a necessary qualification, and how can he be 
a member who has disavowed his membership? So, whe- 
ther he disavowed it or not, he would lose his membership 
if he united himself to another church, whose articles of faith 


* The present Chief Justice, 
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differed substantially from the Lutheran. As to a disfran- 
chisement, by a proceeding under the church regulations, 
it will be found in reference to these regulations, that they 
apply only to cases of delinquency, and not toa voluntary 
separation. So that the district court certainly went too far, 
in saying, that a man could not lose his membership, or at least 
that the inspectors could not take notice of it, unless he had 
been proceeded against, and disfranchised according to the 
church regulations.” 

Now the position of the four exscinded synods, and their 
presbyteries, according to the supposition above made, 
would have been very similar to that of Geyer, and must 
have been governed by the rules of law laid down in the 
opinion quoted. They were at liberty to separate from the 
church, which they might have done, plainly declaring their 
intention so to do: or they might have done certain acts, 
without really intending to separate, which, nevertheless, 
the law would have adjudged equivalent to a separation. 
As one of such acts, the learned judge mentions, uniting with 
another church whose articles of faith are substantially dif- 
ferent. Is it said that these judicatories did not join another 
church? We answer, they did the same thing—united with 
members of another, and formed ecclesiastical bodies of an 
anomalous character—neither Presbyterian nor Congrega- 
tional—but differing substantially from both in their articles 
of faith; for Presbyterian government is as much a matter of 
faith as Presbyterian doctrine. He who does not believe in 
the divine appointment of the order of ruling elders, rejects 
an important article of our faith. Oreven if the judge in- 
tended difference in doctrine merely, as distinguished from 
difference in government and discipline, he was but giving 
anexample. A departure in doctrine infers separation, only 
because it is a violation of the mutual contract; and a viola- 
tion of one substantial part thereof is no more inconsistent 
with membership, than the violation of another substantial 
part. If, then, as supposed, the changes in the structure of 
these bodies had been effected, during the period between 
the meetings of the Assembly of 1836 and that of 1837, and 
to the latter Assembly, commissioners had been sent from 
the presbyteries connected with the four synods, the clerks 
of the body might, in the exercise of a sound discretion, and 
without any formal act of exclusion or excision, have refused 
to receive their commissions, or to call their names; and 
their refusal would have been as effectual in law, and, if sus- 
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tained by the body, as effectual in fact, as a sentence of ex- 
pulsion. Nor would it have made any difference that some 
of the presbyteries were, as regarded their own organization, 
purely Presbyterian: their voluntary connexion with synods 
of the kind mentioned, or their neglect to separate from 
them, and disavow their measures, would have destroyed 
their own rights. 

Here, then, occurs the question, whether the members of 
these anomalous bodies, have in their gradual formation, 
and by the so called recognition of them, acquired any new 
rights. All our arguments on this head will apply with pe- 
culiar force to the question, whether the Congregationalists 
admitted can claim any vested rights at all, as against the 
church at large; for we do not deny that they may have ac- 
quired such, as against the members of the inferior judica- 
tories, with which they were immediately connected—con- 
gregational, presbyterial, and synodical rights: that matter 
these gentlemen must settle among themselves. The ex- 
scinded or disowned presbyteries had undoubtedly been 
represented in the Assembly, many of them for a long series 
of years: it is, however, a great mistake to claim for all their 
members——Congregationalists among the rest—a_ prescrip- 
tion dating from 1801. We had no evidence in 1837, nor 
has any since been given, that thirty-six years had passed 
over any of the relations which had grown up between the 
two denominations. Be this, however, as it may, will pre- 
scription avail any thing here? All the rights of the mem- 
bers, as such, of a voluntary association, must arise from 
contract: so, originally, they accrued; and each individual 
afterwards joining the body, enters into the contract asa 
new party. Now consent, on both sides, is of the very es- 
sence of a contract: the consent, therefore, express or im- 
plied, of the whole church, must be proved, or those who at 
one time had no rights of membership, cannot now claim by 
prescription, which in this case can mean nothing more than 
consent implied from lapse of time and other circumstances. 
But even if a clear majority, or nearly the whole, of the 
church had expressly and formally contracted with the mem- 
bers of these anomalous judicatories, the new contract would 
have been a violation of the original one, and any individuals 
who chose to dissent therefrom, and were sufficiently nume- 
rous for ecclesiastical organization, would have been declared 
the true Presbyterian church, and entitled to all its immuni- 
ties. Especially could not an Assembly representing this 
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mixed association, justly claim the franchise granted in 1799, 
by the Lash diatue of Pennsylvania, to “the ministers and 
elders forming the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church,” as against any other body in possession; even 
though such body was composed exclusively of persons who 
had expressly assented to the admission of Congregation- 
alists; for they could show no title to the appellation of 
“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church.” 
Some, indeed, have urged, in opposition to this view of the 
case, that in 1799, Congregationalists were actually to be 
found sitting and voting in the General Assembly. This 
may be true; but they did not claim seats as the representa- 
tives of any part of the Presbyterian church, or by virtue of 
any vested rights. They were admitted merely in token of 
courtesy aud good feeling. At any rate they took nothing 
by the charter, for it was granted to the ministers and elders 
only of the body. 

But consent cannot be implied, until a knowledge of the 
facts sufficient for rational acquiescence is conclusively 
proved. Was the anomalous character of the four synods 
and their presbyteries notorious, or at least well known to 
those whose acquiescence was to be so effectual? Ifin the case 
above cited from 11 Serg. & Rawle’s Reports, it had been 
proved by Geyer that he had been permitted to vote fre- 
quently, alter his connexion with the other body, that his 
continued right had thus been recognized; and if then it had 
been shown, on the other hand, that the formation of the 
new society had been kept secret until just before the elec- 
tion at which his vote was refused, would such proof of re- 
cognition have availed him any thing? The evidence that a 
large part of the church remained until a very late period in 
ulter ignorance of the irregularities complained of, is conclu- 
sive. We have before spoken of the deception practised by 
the four synods. ‘Their reports did not show the prevalence 
of Congregationalism; so far from this, they almost uni- 
formly represented it, where it existed, as true Presbyterian- 
ism. Is it said that the plan of union adopted by the Assem- 
bly, whether constitutionally or not, was sufficient notice? 
A void act can have no effect whatever. No person is bound 
to be aware of its existence: of course, it cannot be construed 
as even notice. Besides, some of the most grievous of the 
irregularities enumerated cannot be shown to have had any 
connexion with the plan, The most important ingredient of 
consent was, therefore, entirely wanting. 
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We are told, that many of the exscinded presbyteries were 
in existence in 1821, when a new constitution was formed; 
that to this they were parties, and therefore stand on the 
same footing as do all other presbyteries. Now, it is not 
true that a new constitution was framed in 1821. The old 
instrument was revised and amended: that wasall. And 
one thing is too plain to be disputed, that neither by the de- 
vice of framing a new constitution—a new contract—nor by 
any device whatever, could others than Presbyterians be 
lawfully admitted to the benefits of the charter of 1799, 
granted, as it was, to the Presbyterian church as then consti- 
tuted, and to none else. It will be recollected, that the 
franchise bestowed by this charter, is the particular right 
now in dispute before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
The constitution of that state has lately been amended, just 
as the constitution of our church was in 1821. The old 
constitution of Pennsylvania made a residence of two years 
necessary to citizenship; the new one requires only one 
year’s residence. But suppose that when the latter was 
presented to the citizens for their approbation, a man having 
resided only one day in the state, by some fraud or accident 
had been allowed to vote, would this at once have esta- 
blished his right to citizenship? The idea is utterly pre- 
posterous. Much less could a particular state’s having 
allowed foreigners to be represented in a convention called 
to pass upon amendments to the constitution of the United 
States—and the case of such foreigners is just the case of 
the Congregationalists wrongfully admitted—that is making 
them good citizens of our Union, without the aid of any na- 
turalization law. 

If then, supposing the irregularities mentioned to have been 
suddenly introduced into the exscinded bodies, they must 
have ceased to belong to the church, and if lapse of time, and 
the so called recognition of them by the rest of the body ec- 
clesiastical, under the circumstances of the present case, could 
have had no restorative virtue, it is clear that, in 1837, they 
actually could not lay just claim to any Presbyterian rights 
whatever, by virtue of membership in the church at large. 
Though these rights may not have been lost in the course of 
a single month or year, still, as the lapse of time supplied no 
defect, they had clearly passed away. And the proof of this 
which has been exhibited bears with peculiar force, asalready 
said, on the case of the Congregational portion of those bodies. 
Here we may remark, that as it has been shown that if the 
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plan of union, or the practice under it had acquired the force 
of constitutional law, the Assembly had no power to abrogate 
it, without the consentof the presbyteries, so now it appears 
that if the doctrine of vested rights under consideration, 
be tenable, the evil of Congregationalism was fastened forever 
against us; that even with the consent of the presbyteries it 
could not in any way be removed. It is said, we might have 
tried all whom we believed Congregationalists, and on prom- 
ise that they were such, expelled them by a judicial sentence? 
No member may be expelled from a voluntary association, 
unless for an offence made so by the terms of his contract, 
that is, assent to the Presbyterian constitution: if there was 
any valid contract, either express or implied, made with them, 
it recognised them as Congregationalists, and provided ex- 
pressly for their continuing such. Congregationalfsm, there- 
fore, in them, was neither. heresy or schism: for what could 
they have been tried. 

But suppose the Presbyterian portions of the exscinded 
presbyteries to have been still entitled to all their ecclesiastical 
rights, it being admitted, as we think no one can hesitate to 
admit, that the Congregational portions never had acquired 
any rights as members of the church at large. Here may be 
applied another established principle to work their exclusion, 
under certain conditions. It is well settled —Mr. Wood in 
his argument established the doctrine conclusively—that a 
lawful Assembly could not be in session unless every per- 
son entitled to a vote had full liberty to participate in the 
proceedings; and that if any were denied this right, they 
might, if sufficient in number to form a quorum, assemble as 
best they could, giving all the others ample opportunity to 
join with them, and would be adjudged the true body. Now 
the case would be the same, if instead of a number of votes 
being unlawfully excluded, they were only not allowed to 
have their just proportionate influence; as if twenty votes 
were counted as nineteen. The Assembly organized on such 
a principle would be unlawful. And again, if persons not 
entitled to votes were admitted, and their votes counted, this, 
having the effect just mentioned—that of diminishing the 
value of the legal votes—ivould make the body an unlawful 
one. But the whole Presbyterian church, resolved into its 
ultimate constituents, is to be regarded as one large assembly, 
and when one portion of it, viz. the Presbyterians belonging 
to the excluded presbyteries, endeavoured to force into that 
assembly a large number of illegal voters, we were justifiable 
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in separating from them, and forming a lawful body, not 
indeed to their exclusion—we shall hereafter show that we 
have excluded none of them—but giving all clearly entitled 
an opportunity to act with us. Of course they could not be 
allowed to enter in among us, after the new organization, 
still bringing with them their Congregational friends; and 
places for these they have never yet ceased to demand. Of 
course it matters nothing that we happened to be in the ma- 
jority and they in the minority; that we happened to have 
possession of the funds. These circumstances only give us 
our rights in the first instance, without our being put to the 
trouble of a suit. In this matter too we might act by repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly, as well as in person, as 
members of the body at large. And as the representatives 
from the exscinded presbyteries were chosen by bodies com- 
posed in part of Congregationalists, the only way in which 
the influence of these last could be annulled, was by refusing, 
through our own representation, to unite with them, while 
at the same time acknowledging the right of the purely Pres- 
byterian portions of those presbyteries, if sufficient, accord- 
ing to the constitution, for presbyterial organization, to send 
commissioners. If the commissioners from any pure pres- 
bytery had through mistake or design been thus excluded, 
they might justly have considered themselves aggrieved. 
But throughout this controversy no claim has been exhibited 
on the part of any such presbytery; the exscinded bodies, 
composed as they are of the most heterogeneous materials, 
have shown a determination to hang together, have preferred 
all their claims as the claims of the whole association. Such 
claims certainly cannot for one moment be admitted. 

Now under every view of the case which we have yet ta- 
ken, evidence as to the constitution of the four synods and 
the inferior judicatories within their bounds, was clearly ad- 
missible, and plainly essential to the case; and Judge Rogers’ 
decision (Miller’s Rep. 184) as plainly wrong. These 
views, however, were not fully presented, if presented at all, 
at the trial, and under an aspect of the case, which was then 
exhibited, his decision was undoubtedly right. But if it had 
been contended that even without the exscinding acts the ex- 
cluded bodies had no Presbyterian rights, or at least that 
their commissioners were not entitled to seats, then the ques- 
tion would have arisen, why they had not any such right or 
title. And the plaintiffs having shown, as they did, a prima 
facie right, it would have been necessary for the defendants 
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to show the actual constitution of those bodies, as the only 
possible justification of their course. 

But, at any rate, the Assembly had a right to dissolve the 
four synods. The history of its proceedings is full of instances 
of such dissolutions: we need give only one example. This 
we take from the Minutes of 1834, p. 37. 

“The report on Overture No. 8, and the petitions for the 
erection of a new synod, was taken up and adopted, and is as 
follows, viz. Resolved, 

“1, That the synod of the Chesapeake be, and the same is 
hereby dissolved. 

“2, That the presbytery of East Hanover be, and the 
same is hereby restored to the synod of Virginia. 

“3, That the presbyteries of Baltimore and the District of 
Columbia be, and the same are hereby restored to the synod 
of Philadelphia. 

“4, That the second presbytery of Philadelphia, and the 
preshyteries of Wilmington and Lewes be, and the same are 
hereby erected into a new synod, to be called the synod of 
Delaware, &c.”’ 

It seems to be admitted that the Assembly may dissolve a 
synod, but it is contended, that al! the parts must be specifi- 
cally attached to other synods. Suppose, however, that it is 
impossible to do the latter, will this necessarily defeat the 
right to do the former? We contend, however, that if we 
regard the acts of 1837 as mere acts of dissolution, they did 
effect substantially both the objects mentioned. Here we 
still maintain, as under the last head, that no Congregation- 
alist had the shadow of a right. Well take the case of the 
synod of the Western Reserve, where Congregationalism 
chiefly flourished. Suppose the Assembly had determined 
to dissolve it: this difficulty was presented: We know, said 
the members of that body, that all, or nearly all the presby- 
teries connected with the synod, are composed in part of 
Congregationalists, who have no manner of presbyterial right. 
We know not whether any of them, when purged of this fo- 
reign matter, will possess the capacity for separate existence, 
according to our constitution; and even if they have, the his- 
tory of the past admonishes us that we cannot depend on 
them to effect the necessary expurgation. If we unite them 
as they are to other synods, we may be considered as acqui- 
escing in the claims of these Congregationalists. What is to 
be done? If we cannot dissolve them now, when can we? 
Is there no remedy whatever? This we can do without af- 
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fecting any man’s valid rights. We will tell the regular 
members of all those bodies which are not purely Presbyte- 
rian, and which of course cannot be allowed to participate in 
the government of the church, so long as Congregationalists 
are mixed up with them, that they must apply for admission 
to “those presbyteries belonging to our connexion which are 
most convenient to their respective locations,’ an arrange- 
ment that will secure a strictly constitutional disposition of 
these various parts, if they are scrupulously careful to carry 
out the plainly expressed will of the Assembly. And any 
irregularities that may occur we can correct hereafter: they 
cannot be as great as those which now exist. As to any 
presbyteries that may be purely Presbyterian, or that can 
make themselves so, let them appoint commissioners and 
apply to the next Assembly, which will receive them, and 
annex them to the proper synods, on proof of their purity. It 
is singular that the former provision should appear unwarrant- 
ed to those who have so strenuously contended for the prin- 
ciple of “ elective affinity:”’ if applied and carried out in the 
most unhappy manner possible, its worst effect would be but 
the legitimate consequence of that doctrine. If the latter 
provision had seemed unconstitutional and destructive of 
right, any pure presbytery might have complained of it, 
might have appointed commissioners to the next Assembly, 
and claimed au immediate representation therein. But, as 
before remarked, this was not done. The presbyteries of 
the four synods chose to come in a body, the impure—we 
are speaking of purity in church order—as well as the pure, 
the Congregationalist as well as the Presbyterian: they were 
all to be received, or none. 

The Assembly has a clear right to dissolve synods, which 
can in no way be affected by the obligation, supposing it to 
exist, to establish new connexions for the dissolved parts. 
The decree of dissolution must take effect, but of course any 
subsequent neglect would be a substantial ground of com- 
plaint. Here, however, the dissolved bodies, if we may so 
consider them, instead of claiming the rights consequent on 
attachment to new synods, choose to nullify a decree which 
the Assembly had an undoubted right to make and enforce. 
We may here observe that if the acts of 1837 wese to be re- 
garded merely as acts of dissolution, and if such was the 
operation claimed for them, Judge Rogers was clearly right 
in excluding testimony offered to prove the composition of 
the four synods, for the reasons which he gave. 
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Now, let us look at those acts and measure them by the doc- 
trines already laid down. Our opponents admit that the plan of 
union might lawfully be abrogated. If, as we have endeavour- 
ed to show, it was void, no abrogation was necessary, though 
a declarative act was proper as notice of the views entertained 
respecting it. The reasons given for the act passed™ were, 
as we think has been already proved, conclusive of the plan’s 
entire nullity. We would here remark, however, that rea- 
sons thus spread out upon the face of an act may be utterly 
futile, and the act nevertheless be valid. It is plain thatif a 
deliberative body adopts a measure clearly within its pre- 
scribed powers, the fact that none of the members thought it 
so, or that they based its legality on a wrong foundation, 
cannot destroy its force. This principle should be remem- 
bered and applied throughout the inquiry. 

On Thursday morning, June the Ist, 1837, the Assembly 

assed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That by the operation of the abrogation of the 
Plan of Union of 1801, the Synod of the Western Reserve 
is, and is hereby declared to be no longer a part of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America.” 

And on Monday afternoon, June 5th, it was resolved: 

“1, That in consequence of the abrogation, by this As- 
sembly, of the Plan of Union of 1801, between it and the 
General Association of Connecticut, as utterly unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore null and void from the beginning, the 
Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, which were formed 
and attached to this body under and in execution of said 
‘Plan of Union,’ be, and are hereby declared to be out of 
the ecclesiastical connexion of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States of America, and that they are not in form 
nor in fact an integral portion of said church. 

“2. That the solicitude of this Assembly on the whole 
subject, and its urgency for the immediate decision of it, are 
greatly increased by reason of the gross disorders which are 


* It is in these words: “ But as the ‘ plan of union’ adopted for the new set- 
tlements in 1801, was originally an unconstitutional act’on the part of that As- 
sembly—these important standing rules having never been submitted to the Pres- 
byteries—and as they were totally destitute of authority as proceeding from the 
General Association of Connecticut, which is invested with no power to legislate 
in such cases, and especially to enact laws to regulate churches not within her 
limits ; and as much confusion and irregularity have arisen from this unnatural 
and unconstitutional system of union, therefore, it is resolved that the Act of the 
Assembly of 1801, entitled a ‘ Plan of Union,’ be, and the same is hereby abro- 
gated.” See Digest, pp. 297-299. 
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ascertained to have prevailed in those synods, (as well as that 
of the Western Reserve, against which a declarative resolu- 
tion, similar to the first of these, has been passed during our 
present session,) it being made clear to us, that even the 
Plan of Union itself was never consistently carried into ef- 
fect by those professing to act under it. 

«¢ 3, That the General Assembly has no intention, by these 
resolutions, or by that passed in the case of the Synod of the 
Western Reserve, to affect in any way the ministerial stand- 
ing of any members of either of said synods: nor to disturb 
the pastoral relation in any church; nor to interfere with the 
duties or relations of the private Christians in their respec- 
tive congregations; but only to declare and determine ac- 
cording to the truth and necessity of the case, and by virtue 
of the full authority existing in it for that purpose, the rela- 
tion of all said synods, and all their constituent parts, to this 
body, and to the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

“4, That inasmuch as there are reported to be several 
churches and ministers, if not one or two presbyteries, now 
in connexion with one or more of said synods, which are 
strictly Presbyterian in doctrine and order, be it, therefore, 
further resolved, that all such churches and ministers as wish 
to unite with us, are hereby directed to apply for admission 
unto those presbyteries belonging to our connexion which 
are most convenient to their respective locations, and that 
any such presbytery as aforesaid, being strictly Presbyterian 
in doctrine and order, and now in connexion with either of 
said synods, as may desire to unite with us, are hereby di- 
rected to make application, with a full statement of their 
cases, to the next General Assembly, which will take proper 
order thereon.”’ 

If, as we think, it has been already proved, that the ex- 
scinded bodies—we use the word exscinded merely as a con- 
venient term of description, without intending by it to 
characterise the acts of 1837—that these bodies had no Pres- 
byterian rights; that they were to be regarded as no part of the 
church: a formal act of exclusion was unnecessary, though, 
as just now remarked in regard to the plan of union, a decla- 
rative act was proper, as notice of the Assembly’s views. 
The same thing is otherwise evident, if there be force in our 
argument, that though the strictly Presbyterian portions of 
those bodies still retained certain rights, they were attempt- 
ing to create an unlawful assembly, and we were justifiable 
in separating from them in order to effect a legal organiza- 
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tion. In either case, if the resolutions had produced only 
the physical result of excluding the commissioners not ent)- 
tled to seats from the floor, and the effect of notice to all the 
church of the exclusion, every thing would have been done 
that was essential or of much importance. 

But suppose it granted, that the excision was wrongful, 
unless we depend entirely on the acts of 1837, and can show 
that they were merely such a dissolution of the synods as 
we have described, would not any court construe them, if 
that construction were necessary to their validity, as decrees 
of dissolution? The rules of law allow great latitude of in- 
terpretation in order to give reasonable force to statutes and 
other instruments. It has been said that these resolutions are 
bungling and incongruous. This, if it be true, does not ne- 
cessarily render them ineffectual. Such a rule would nul- 
lify half the legislation in the United States. A large pro- 
portion of the time of all our courts is spent in endeavours 
to extract sense out of ill-contrived and worse penned sta- 
tutes, and to reconcile obstinate inconsistencies therein. The 
principles of construction to be applied here are familiar to 
every lawyer. It must be made upon the entire instrument, 
one part being construed by another, that the whole may, if 
possible, stand. Lx antecedentibus et consequentibus fit 
optimainterpretatio. Verba debent intelligi cum effectu, 
ut res magis valeat quam pereat. The business of the 
judge is to reconcile incongruities, not to hunt after and ex- 
aggerate them. Another principle, not less undoubted, is, 
that instruments are, if possible, to be construed according to 
the powers of the person or body executing them, and that 
if their actual operation extend not beyond these powers, 
the effect produced shall decide their character, rather than 
the intention, real or supposed, of the party. If, for exam- 
ple, the actual effect of the acts under consideration, could 
only be such as might have been lawfully produced by dis- 
solving the bodics, a court will construe them mere decrees 
of dissolution. 

The act relative to the Western Reserve Synod is, there- 
fore, to be taken in connexion with the other four, and inter- 
preted by them. It has been contended, that declaring a 
synod no part of the church, can effect nothing more than the 
destruction or dissoluiion of that body, and does not, in any 
way, influence the ecclesiastical relations of its presbyteries, 
or their members. If this be true, no one can pretend that 
the so called acts of excision did more than dissolve the four 
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synods, for language by far the strongest that is used, to in- 
fer a complete separation of all the parts, is contained in the 
first two resolutions, which make mention of the synods 
only. But we are willing to admit that those resolutions, 
taken alone, could hardly be construed otherwise than as a 
clear declaration, that both the bodies so mentioned, and all 
their constituent parts, were no longer integral portions of 
the Presbyterian church. Afterwards, however, come pro- 
visions intended to apply to all four of the synods, which 
plainly modify the operation of the others, and, as we have 
said, make the actual effect of the whole only what might 
have lawfully been produced, according to the views above 
presented, by decrees of dissolution. 

But it is said that the Assembly, at an earlier period of its 
session, (See Min. 1837. p. 429.) had passed an act render- 
ing it “ imperative on presbyteries to examine all who make 
application for admission into their bodies, at least on experi- 
mental religion, didactic and polemic theology, and church 
government.”’ Mr. Wood particularly dwelt on this point, 
contending that all those members of the dissolved or exclu- 
ded bodies that applied to others for admission, must be first 
examined and found strictly Presbyterian, and under pretence 
of their not coming up to the standard might be rejected. 
Now it is clear that such examinations were peculiarly pro- 
per in this case, when Congregationalists, who had no shadow 
of right, might claim admission. But such an order of the 
Assembly could not change the nature of the subsequent acts, 
and destroy their virtue. Even if it was unconstitutional, 
no one could complain of injury to his civil rights therefrom, 
until he had actually suffered wrong by its operation. Each 
act was to be judged by itself, and every evil that might arise 
be referred to its immediate cause. It is preposterous to con- 
tend, that though the Assembly had a right to make the de- 
cree of dissolution, in itself considered, it was unconstitution- 
al, because its operation might in some way be connected 
with the operation of an unconstitutional act or order. 

But how did the dissolution of the four synods affect 
the rights of the commissioners actually on the floor, and 
work their exclusion? We answer, that the very same state 
of things which made a peculiar arrangement in regard to the 
future connexion of the dissolved parts necessary, made their 
appointment irregular. Their constituents were many of 
them Congregationalists, who had no right of representation. 
If the commissioners of any presbyteries pure in doctrine 
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and order were excluded, the fact is not known tous. All 
of them chose to make their cause common, and depend, not 
on individual cases of wrong, of which with much greater 
plausibility they might have complained, but on the allegation 
of injury inflicted upon the four synods and their constituent 
presbyteries collectively. Here we are considering the case 
as it was actually brought before the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania. It may be remarked, however, that if at any stage 
of its proceedings, the Assembly excluded commissioners 
rightfully entitled to seats, it became an unlawful assem- 
bly; and if those wrongfully excluded, being sufficient by 
themselves or with others who chose to join them, to form 
a quorum, had met, they would have been declared to hold 
the true succession. If however they had united with some 
having no title, this would have made their body also unlaw- 
ful: both assemblies, in that case, would have been in the 
same predicament; and, as before remarked, both being un- 
lawful, the one in possession would not have been disturbed 
at the suit of the other. 

But the Assembly did not adopt similar measures in regard 
to all the synods that were chargeable with the same disor- 
ders. By no means; there were questions of expediency, of 
church policy, to be regarded, as well as questions of strict 
law. A remedy fully adequate in one case, may effect no- 
thing in another that is more difficult, or, perhaps, desperate, 
But if the synods of New-Jersey and Albany were, in fact, 
no part of the church, did not the circumstance of their com- 
missioners’ sitting make it an unlawful assembly? Cer- 
tainly it did; but the evil was not so great as before, when 
all the commissioners from the four synods, afterwards ex- 
cluded, were sitting; and, besides, no lawful body was orga- 
nized, which could take advantage of the irregularity. But 
will the irregularity ever cease? Will those two synods 
ever belong of right to the body ecclesiastical? This ques- 
tion involves the power of the Assembly to form coalitions 
between our church and other Presbyterian bodies—as, for 
example, the union with the synod of the Associate Reformed 
church in 1821. This, in an ecclesiastical point of view, 
was a measure of undoubted propriety: the body admitted 
conformed substantially, nay, almost completely, to our stan- 
dards. Asa matter of comity, it was to be regarded asa 
coalition; as a matter of law, involving question of the As- 
sembly’s rights and powers, as the erection of a new synod 
from entirely new materials. Can the Assembly do this? 
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Suppose the synod of Philadelphia should, to-day, by an 
unanimous vote, declare itself thereby separated from the 
Presbyterian Church, its members herein exercising an un- 
doubted right, and to-merrow should come back asking re- 
admisson: could the prayer be granted? We think it could; 
and if so the union with the Associate Reformed church was 
constitutional: there is no material difference between the 
two cases. And the synods of Albany and New Jersey, af- 
(er compliance with the directions of the Assembly, stand 
precisely in the same position; and if the power to receive 
them exist, the reception of their commissioners is a sufli- 
cient act of admission. 

If, in 1837, the excluded commissioners had united, im- 
mediately after their exclusion, and formed an Assembly in 
the best way they could, refusing admission to none entitled 
to seats, they might have appointed trustees, and commence- 
ed an action of guo warranio, as they did afterwards; and 
then the sole question to be tried would have been the law- 
fulness of the excision. So, any individuals of their number 
might have commenced actions, as did Mr. Squier, Judge 
Brown and Mr. Hay, in 1838, against the clerk, and modera- 
tor, and such other persons as it appeared might be joined 
with these, or against any of them, for preventing their ex- 
ercising some civil right—as that of voting for trustees. Thus 
too the same question would have been raised. As before 
mentioned, a voluntary association can be reached only 
through its agents or trustees—those who carry, or seek to 
carry, its resolutions into effect. 

In 1838 a new Assembly met, and the excluded presbyte- 
ries sent up commissioners as had been their wont. We 
shall here endeavour to ascertain the true character of this 
body, particularly whether its several sessions have any or- 
ganic connexion with each other. In this respect it is cer- 
tainly anomalous. While the form prescribed by the con- 
stitution, and always adopted in practice, for putting an end 
to each meeting, appears to be that of a dissolution, there are 
many considerations which, taken by themselves, would seem 
to countenance the idea of its being a perpetual or always ex- 
isting body. The church is governed by Congregational, 
Presbyterial, and Synodical assemblies, the object of erecting 
the superior courts being, as already explained, simply that 
no question may be finally decided, unless “ by the collected 
wisdom and united voice of the whole church.”’ Now, rea- 
soning @ priori it might be supposed that all the different 
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assemblies were alike in respect to the connexion between 
their successive meetings, since, so far as any settled princi- 
ple is concerned, their respective powers are of the same 
general nature, only exercised within spheres differing in 
extent. The presbytery is, without doubt, a perpetual body, 
and so is the synod. All the constitutional provisions in re- 
gard to them, taken together, establish this point most con- 
clusively. Both meet on their own adjournments—the for- 
mer as required by the constitution, the latter according to 
general usage; and where the law is doubtful, such a custom 
is conclusive. Reasoning from analogy we might be led to 
suppose that the General Assembly was like the others in 
this respect; but there are evident points of difference. The 
members of the latter are all appointed for one meeting only, 
and with the close of that their commissions expire. The 
same is the case with only a part of the members of the sy- 
nod and presbytery, viz. the ruling elders. The Form of 
Government provides, that 

“ Each session of the Assembly shall be opened and closed 
with prayer. And the whole business of the Assembly be- 
ing finished, and the vote taken for dissolving the present 
Assembly, the moderator shall say from the chair,—* By vir- 
tue of the authority delegated to me by the church, let this 
General Assembly be dissolved, and I do hereby dissolve it, 
and require another General Assembly, chosen in the same 
manner, to meet at on the day of 
A.D. ’—after which he shall pray and return thanks 
and pronounce on those present the apostolic benediction.” 
Chap. xii. sect. 8. 

A dissolution of a parliamentary body does certainly de- 
stroy its existence. But we think it very evident, from 
several provisions in the Form of Government and Book of 
Discipline, that the framers of them intended that the Assem- 
bly should have, or considered it as having, some striking 
characteristics of a perpetual body. Without an express 
constitutional law, one Assembly, if all subsequent ones were 
quite distinct from it, could not, having commenced a pro- 
ceeding, impose upon another the duty of completing it. 
Any business which the former had entered upon, but not 
finished, could not be taken up by the latter at the point 
where it was left, and merely concluded. On a dissolution 
of parliament, such bills as are only begun and not perfected 
must be abandoned; and, if resumed at all at a subsequent 
session, must be resumed as entirely new ones; whereas after 
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an adjournment, ‘all things continue in the same state as at 
the time of the adjournment made, and may be proceeded on 
without any fresh commencement.”’* The state of an im- 
peachment, indeed, is not affected by a dissolution, and ap- 
peals and writs of error remain, and are to be proceeded in 
us they stood at the last session. The latter rules, however, 
depend on the peculiar constitution and office of the house of 
lords. It seems that the proceedings in an impeachment, under 
the constitution of the United States, must be commenced and 
perfected during the life of a single congress. Now, if the 
constitution of our church expressly directed that one As- 
sembly should perfect any particular business which another 
might have entered into, but not completed, that would not 
necessarily make a difference in the relation between the two; 
but its recognising, without any positive direction, this over- 
laying authority certainly is evidence of some weight, that 
those who formed it held the doctrine which we impute to 
them. As instances of such recognition we may mention 
the rule already quoted in regard to “amendments of the con- 
stitution, and the last paragraph of section sixth, chapter se- 
venth, of the Book of Discipline. 

The Form of Government, chapter twentieth, provides 
that “ Every judicatory shall choose a clerk to record their 
transactions, whose continuance shall be during pleasure.” 
But the power of an officer appointed to sent during 
pleasure cannot usually survive the existence of the appoint- 
ing body: without, however, directing that the clerk shall 
always act until he is superseded by the choice of another, 
the constitution evidently contemplates this arrangement, and 
recognises the fact that the clerk of the Assembly constantly 
exists. This appears not only from the duties allotted to him 
in the twentieth chapter, of which we have just quoted a part, 
but still more evidently from the provision that no commis- 
sioner shall deliberate or vote, until his name shall have been 
enrolled by the clerk. So, too, the moderator is recognised 
as a perpetual officer. It may be said that the rule expressly 
directing him to preside in the next meeting, until a new 
moderator shall be chosen, makes against this position; that, 
however, is evidently intended merely as a sort of proviso to 
another rule, with which in one section it is found imme- 
diately connected, viz. that “ The moderator of the synod, 
and of the General Assembly, shall be chosen at each meet- 


* | Blackstone’s Comm. 186. 
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ing.’ But the moderator of every judicatory is expressly 
“empowered, on any extraordinary emergency, to convene 
the judicatory, by his circular letter, before the ordinary time 
of meeting.”” Form of Gov. ch. xix. sect. 2. This provi- 
sion shows that he is considered as remaining in office until 
actually deposed or superseded. 

At least, the constitution leaves this matter doubtful, and 
that is enough for our purpose. We have before referred to 
the case of Weckerly v. Geyer, for the doctrine there estab- 
lished, that on points not clearly expressed in the instru- 
ment, the understanding of the Assembly, evidenced by their 
practice, is to be taken into consideration; of course, in the 
absence of other collateral evidence to the contrary, it must 
be taken as conclusive. The doctrine is there applied toa 
charter of incorporation: it certainly loses no force in our 
application of it. Let it be understood that we do not here 
attribute to practice the power of making law, but only of 
interpreting doubtful language. Now the practice of the 
Assembly has certainly sanctioned the idea of there being a 
sort of connexion subsisting between the different sessions, 
especially as to standing rules. It has made them not only 
for the organization, but for the subsequent proceedings of 
each meeting, and these have uniformly been treated as of 
some authority, until formally set aside. In 1791 it adopted 
such rules for the induction of new moderators, as it had, in 
1789, general ones “for regulating the proceedings of the 
Assembly.’’ And these general rules, from time to time al- 
tered and amended as oecasion required, seem to have go- 
verned the body, without being annually re-adopted, and 
without objection, until a few years ago, when, as one of the 
witnesses at the trial said, it was determined to adopt rules at 
the commencement of each session, but with a proviso, that 
the old ones should be considered as remaining in force until 
the new were framed. It appears also that the Assembly 
has frequently taken up the unfinished business of the last 
year, and carried it through from the point where it was left, 
to completion. Certainly these anomalous features of the 
Assembly seem to favour the idea that one may lay down 
rules for the proceedings of its successor which shall have a 
peculiar force. 

But suppose that each Assembly is entirely independent 
of every other, we deny that it follows as a consequence, that 
one cannot provide authoritatively for the organization of its 
successor. Such a doctrine seems directly at variance with 
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the best established principles of parliamentary law. This 
body itself appears to have construed its powers in a different 
manner. In 1826, when the provisions to which we shall 
refer directly, were made, it was resolved “ that so soon as 
the alteration proposed in the 7th item above enumerated, 
shall appear to have been constitutionally adopted by the 
presbyteries, the following rules of the ssembly shall be 
in force.” Min. 1826, p. 40. Miller’s Rep. 156. Atleast 
—and this is all sufficient for our argument—custom makes 
such rules authoritative; not a part of the constitution, for then 
the Assembly could not, of itself, alter them; but of binding 
efficacy, until repealed by actual vote, or superseded by an ex- 
press enactment. When once sanctioned by custom they 
necessarily acquire the force of law, if only for the reason, 
that the disregard of them evidently places the body in a far 
worse position than if no rules had ever been adopted, and 
may be a source of great injustice. But beyond all question 
—and even this covers the whole ground in dispnte—when 
an Assembly has commenced its organization in the usual 
manner, as provided for by standing rules, this virtual recog- 
nition of them is as potent as a formal act of adoption: they 
become acknowledged orders of the new house. Indeed the 
mere constitutional provisions on this subject utterly con- 
demn the course pursued by the new school in 1838. These 
latter we shall now first exhibit at length. 

“ Any fourteen or more of these commissioners, one half of 
whom shall be ministers, being met on the day, and at the 
place appointed, shall be a quorum for the transaction of bu- 
siness.”” Form of Gov. CA. xii. Sec. 3. | 

“The General Assembly shall meet at least once in every 
year. On the day appointed for that purpose, the moderator 
of the last Assembly, if present, or, in case of his absence, 
some other minister, shall open the meeting with a sermon, 
and preside until a new moderator be chosen. No commis- 
sioner shall have a right to deliberate or vote in the Assem- 
bly, until his name snall have been enrolled by the clerk, and 
his commission examined, and filed among the papers of the 
Assembly.” Jd. Sect. 7. 

The mediate clause of this section is substantially repeated 
in another chapter. 

“The moderator of the presbytery shall be chosen from 
year to year, or at every meeting of the presbytery, as the 
presbytery may think best. The moderator of the synod, and 
of the General Assembly, shall be chosen at each meeting of 
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those judicatories: and the moderator, or, in case of his ab- 
sence, another member appointed for the purpose, shall open 
the next meeting with a sermon, and shall hold the chair 
till a new moderator be chosen.”’ 

These seem to be all the constitutional rules in regard to 
the organization. No commissioner is to deliberate or vote, 
until his commission shall have been examined and filed, 
and his name enrolled, unless in the appointment of a pre- 
siding officer and clerk, when this may be absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘The word “ appointed,”’ used in the last section quoted, 
perhaps of doubtful import in itself, would seem, from the 
construction put upon it by the Assembly, tn its second 
“general rule for judicatories,”’? to complete a nomination 
made before the meeting of the body, which that rule accord- 
ingly makes. 

“Jf a quorum be assembled at the hour appointed, and the 
moderator be absent, the last moderator present shall be 
requested to take his place without delay.” .dppend. to 
Const. 

Still it is evident that emergency may arise requiring an 
appointment by the members present, as also in the case of 
the clerk. It seems clear, however, that the constitution con- 
templates the old clerk’s acting until another ts elected. 
The choosing of a new moderator is certainly an act in which 
none but commissioners entitled to vote can participate. 
The Assembly’s present rules on the subject of the organi- 
zation, except the one just recited, were adopted in 1826, 
and, as amended in 1829, may be stated as follows. 

1. The permanent and stated clerks shall be a standing 
committee of commissions; and the commissioners to 
future Assemblies shall hand their commissions to said 
committee, in the room in which the Assembly shall hold its 
sessions, on the morning of the day on which the Assembly 
opens, previous to 11 o’clock; and all commissions which may 
be presented during the sessions of the Assembly, shall be 
examined by said committee and reported to the Assembly. 
The person presenting each commission shall state whether 
the principal or alternate is present. 

2. Immediately after each Assembly shall be constituted 
with prayer, the committee of commissions shall report the 
names of all whose commissions shall appear to be regular 
and constitutional, and the persons whose names shall be 
thus reported, shall immediately take their seats and proceed 
to business. 
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3. The first act of the Assembly, when thus ready for bu- 
siness, shall be the appointment of a commitiee of elections, 
whose duty it shall be to examine all informal and unconsti- 
tutional commissions, and report on the same as soon as prac- 
ticable. Adin. 1836, p. 40. Adin. 1839, p. 384. Miller’s 
Rep. 156. 

We may remark, that in the argument of the case before 
the supreme court, the counsel for the relators seem to have 
admitted the binding force of these rules: their endeavour 
was to show, first, that they had been substantially complied 
with by the gentlemen of the new school; and, secondly, 
that such an extreme emergency would have warranted a 
much greater departure from them than was chargeable in 
this case, or even a total disregard of their provisions, 

The clerks are in the habit of meeting, as a committee of 
commissions, not only on the morning of the day appointed 
for the meeting of the Assembly, but also on the previous 
afternoon. So they met on the 16th and 17th of May, 1838, 
About one hundred and twenty commissions were received 
at their first sitting, on Wednesday afternoon, the most of 
them, if not all, froin old school members. ‘The next morn- 
ing near a hundred more were received, and those belonging 
to the commissioners from the excluded presbyteries were 
presented, and a formal demand made that the names taken 
therefrom should be enrolled. This the clerks refused to do, 
referring the case to the Assembly for decision, Were they 
right in thus refusing? A most preposterous doctrine was 
contended for by the counsel for the relators—that the clerks 
should have received the commissions, and put their names 
on the list of doubtful cases, to be referred to the committee 
of elections: such a list they are accustomed to make, though 
the rules do not require it. Suppose a delegate from a 
Jewish synagogue had presented a commission, were they 
bound to receive it? Certainly not. The reception was, in 
each case, so far as the authority of the clerks went, a deci- 
sion that the member came from a rightful constituency. 
That decision was all that was necessary to give the rejected 
commissioners a title to enrolment: their commissions were 
regular and constitutional. The office of the committee was 
not ministerial, but judicial: they were to exercise their own 
discretion, and if they did this conscientiously, were respon- 
sible to no human authority for the course taken. These 
commissioners might have commenced an action against them 
for the refusal. The court would have asked, first, whether 
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the committee were wrong in their judgment; and, if so, 
next, whether they acted maliciously. A judicial officer is 
accountable for his judgment only when malice is proved. 
For this doctrine we refer again to Weckerly v. Geyer. A 
mere ministerial officer, it seems, is responsible for the conse- 
quences of attempting to execute or carry into effect a void 
act, though not chargeable with malicious intent. 

Let us suppose that these commissioners were rightfully 
entitled to their seats; that they had come from an undoubted 
constituency, with commissions perfectly regular and consti- 
tutional; that the committee had rejected them, and referred 
them to the Assembly itself. If they had waited patiently 
for the decision of the latter, and it also had been against their 
claim, then they might have organized an assembly, compo- 
sed of themselves and such others as chose to join them, no 
one having a right to sit being excluded, and they certainly 
would have been pronounced the true General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church, even though from the circumstances 
of the case, they had not been able to effect the organization 
in a perfectly regular manner. The proceeding, indeed, 
would have been a revolution; but as revolutions in states 
are often sanctioned by the laws of nature and of God, so re- 
volutions in these subordinate societies may be adjudged 
rightful by the laws of the land. Its legality, however, 
would have depended on the exclusion of the commissioners 
by a vote of the body, or by the actual violence of at least all 
the others, excepting a smaller number than is necessary to 
constitute a quorum. The mere misconduct of a moderator 
or clerk, of a few, or even a majority of the members, would 
not have been a sufficient reason for sucha revolution. If an 
officer does not perform his duty, the evil is to be remedied 
by his deposition. If a quorum ofa deliberative assembly 
remains sitting in an orderly manner, the disorder of other 
members cannot affect its rights: as regards the title of the 
quorum to be considered the true body, the others would be 
adjudged absent. So, the best evidence that could be pro- 
duced of how the body would have voted, plainly would not 
be equivalent to an actual vote. There may perhaps be cir- 
cumstances under which neither a vote, or actual violence of 
the kind described, would be required to justify the new or- 
ganization. The rule seems to be that absolute necessity 
alone isa sufficient justification; that the revolutionary mem- 
bers must have been excluded beyond all possibility of ob- 
taining admission. The course which we have pointed out 
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was undoubtedly that which the gentlemen of the new school 
intended to pursue. What course they actually took we 
shall see directly. 

The commissioners of each party assembled in convention, 
before the meeting of the judicatory, to devise measures such 
as the emergency seemed to require. The old school con- 
vention was held in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, and 
the new school in the First Church—Mr. Barnes’s. The 
notice calling the latter was general, inviting all the commis- 
sioners to attend. It is said to have been attended by some 
who afterwards remained with the old school body;* cer- 
tainly, however, but few such, if any, took part in the pro- 
ceedings. Of course, the acts passed by either convention, 
were the acts of those only who took part. The new school 
commissioners passed certain resolutions respecting a pacific 
adjustment of the difficulty, which they communicated as a 
proposal to the other meeting—in their own words (Pasto- 
ral letter, new school, 1838, Min. 663, Miller’s Rep. 191,)— 
“to a large number of commissioners to the Assembly met in 
another place.”’ But before this proposal was sent, it was 
resolved, 

“That should a portion of the commissioners to the next 
General Assembly attempt to organize the Assembly, with- 
out admitting to their seats commissioners from all the pres- 
byteries recognized in the organization of the General As- 
sembly of 1837, it will then be the duty of the commission- 
ers present to organize the General Assembly of 1838, in all 
respects according to the constitution, and to transact all 
other necessary business consequent upon such organiza- 
tion.” —J6. 

The commissioners present in the new school convention, 
then resolved to organize the Assembly for themselves, if'a cer- 
tain other portion of the commissioners, evidently those of the 
old school—should attempt what was considered by the for- 
mer an unlawful organization. This resolution plainly con- 
templated some action on the part, not merely of a moderator 
or clerk, but of the whole old school body: and also the 
counter-action of the whole new school as a distinct mass. 
Dr. Hill says, in his testimony, (Miller’s Rep. 212,) I may 
state here, that | had opposed the separate organization.” 
He had opposed it, probably in the new school convention, 


* See Dr. Patton’s testimony.—.Miller’s Rep. 56. 
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certainly when some or all of his brethren were deliberating 
upon the subject; and he gives this as a reason why he voted 
on none of the questions and identified himself with neither 
party. Does not this mean, that he knew a separate organ- 
tzation was to be attempted—had been resolved upon? 

The evidence given at the trial in regard to the events 
connected with the organization of the two rival Assemblies, 
in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, May the 17th, 1838, 
was to some extent contradictory, though not more so than 
might have heen expected, the nature of those events being 
taken into account. In making out a general and brief state- 
ment of them we shall endeavour to weigh the evidence im- 
partially, preferring, in cases of doubt, to take the testimony 
of the new school witnesses. One thing, however, should 
be remembered, both in estimating the comparative credi- 
bility of the witnesses, and probabilities in regard to facts. 
The old school had been formally apprized, while sitting in 
convention, of the intentions of the other party, not only by 
the resolution above quoted, but also by verbal communica- 
tion, and had deliberated on the course which they ought to 
pursue in the emergency. It had been strongly reeommend- 
ed, by influential members, that should the proceedings be 
interrupted by the new school, and an attempt to organiza- 
tion be made and persisted in by them, after their being 
called to order by the moderator, the old school members 
should remain during the interruption sitting and silent. 
This course had been opposed: the subsequent events seem 
to show that, though the opposition of some continued, by 
far the greater part settled down in the conviction that that 
would be a better course, and acted accordingly. The facts 
we have stated appear from Dr. Nott’s deposition, the chief 
part of which was rejected by Judge Rogers, as incompetent 
or irrelevant. At least the old school were likely to be more 
calm and collected than their brethren of the new, who, after 
receiving the minutest instructions that counsel could furnish, 
must have felt that they had a new, a difficult, and a hazard- 
ous part to perform. Several of the witnesses testified that 
Mr. Cleveland showed signs of great agitation; and Dr. Hill 
informs us, (Miller’s Rep. 212,) that he expected a riot 
would ensue. 

After the constituting prayer had been offered by Dr. EI- 
liot, the moderator of the preceding year, Dr. Patton rose and 
addressing him by his official title, stated that he wished to 
offer certain resolutions which he held in his hand, The mode- 
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rator told him he was out of order, as the first business was 
the report of the clerks upon the roll. Dr. Patton replied, 
that his resolutions related to the formation of the roll, and 
that he would present them without comment. Being still 
declared out of order, he appealed from the decision: but his 
appeal also was pronounced out of order, and he took his 
seat. The clerks then reported the roll which they had 
made out, and also four or five informal commissions which 
had been received, the names of those to whom they be- 
longed not having been enrolled, on account of their infor- 
mality. Their report being completed, Dr. Elliot announced, 
“that the persons whose names had been thus reported, were 
to be considered members of the house, and that if any other 
commissioners were present, from presbyteries in connexion 
with the Presbyterian church, who were not enrolled, and 
had not had an opportunity of presenting their commissions, 
they would now have an opportunity of doing so, and of 
being enrolled.”’* Dr. Mason immediately rose and stated, 
that he held in his hand certain commissions which had been 
presented to the clerks, and by them rejected, and moved 
that the roll should be completed, by adding the names of 
the commissioners from presbyteries within bounds of the 
synods of Utica, Geneva, Genesee, and the Western Reserve. 
The moderator asked him, whether they were from presby- 
teries connected with the church at the close of the Assem- 
bly of 1827. He repeated his former designation of them. 
The moderator then told him he was out of order, or out of 
order at that time—both phrases plainly signifying the same 
thing. Dr. Mason appealed. His appeal was declared out 
of order; upon which he also seems to have resumed his 
seat. Next Mr. Squier rose, and addressing the moderator, 
stated that his commission had been rejected, and demanded 
his seat and the enrolment of his name. The moderator 
asked from what presbytery he came, and learning that he 
was from that of Geneva, within the bounds of the synod of 
Geneva, replied, “‘ We do not know you, sir.”” This silenced 


* The quotation is from Dr. Elliott’s own testimony. —Miller’s Rep. 197, 198. 
Dr. Patton says, the announcement was, “ that if there were any commissioners 
whose names had not been reported, then was the time for them to present their 
commissions.’—Jd. 52. The weight of testimony is in favour of Dr. Elliott’s 
statement. It is evident, too, that the commissions he called for were to be pre- 
sented to the clerks for examination, according to the rules: those, therefore, 
which had been already rejected by the clerks wete not such as he intended. 
Dr. Mason did not propose that the clerks should examine them, but moved that 
the names should be added to the roll. He himself says the moderator called for 
commissions that had not been presented.—did. 88. 
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Mr. Squier: or his subsequeut remarks, if he made any, 
were not heard: for Mr. Cleveland immediately took the 
floor.* He, without addressing the moderator, commenced 
reading a paper, which, as some of the witnesses allege, 
he interlarded with extemporaneous remarks. What he 
said was not certainly proved. We take the version 
contained in the new school minutes. “ That as the com- 
missioners to the General Assembly for 1838, from a large 
number of presbyteries, had been refused their seats; and 
as we had been advised by counsel learned in the law, 
that a constitutional organization of the Assembly must be 
secured at this time and in this place, he trusted it would not 
be considered an act of discourtesy, but merely as a matter 
of necessity, if we now proceed to organize the General As- 
sembly for 1838, in the fewest words, the shortest time, and 
with the least interruption practicable.” Mfller’s Rep. 223. 
Some of the new school witnesses testified that he alluded 
directly to the so called misconduct of the officers. Mr. Gil- 
hert was one of these (/d. 80), but he afterwards read what 
we have quoted, and added, * I did not hear the word ‘ inter- 
ruption,’ and some others. He said, in addition to what is 
there recorded, that it is no matter in what part of the house 
the moderator stood. I don’t recollect any other additional 
words. He had a paper from which he read, and he inter- 
spersed the reading with parenthetical remarks. I under- 
stood him to read the whole paper. This is the paper in sub- 
stanee. It contains every main idea of his speech, so far as 
J recollect.”” /d. 101. On the same page he says, that a 
eommittee appointed for the purpose prepared the minute, 
and it was adopted. Certainly a solemn statement of facts 
made out and adopted by these gentlemen immediately after 
the events had occurred, is more credible than their recol- 
lection given a year afterwards. Both Dr. Miller and Mr. 
I. V. Brown say that Mr. Cleveland spoke of organizing a 
“new body.”? Id. 173,174. 

After reading this paper, or making these remarks, he 
moved that Dr. Beman should take the chair, or be modera- 
tor. ‘The motion was seconded, he put it, and it was carried 
by the voices of the new school. Dr. Beman took his stand 
in the aisle, midway from the pulpit to the door, and succes- 
sive motions were made, seconded, put, and carried in the 


* Some of the witnesses testify that a motion was made to appoint a commit- 
tee of elections, before he rose. This makes our case still stronger, but we 
shali not insist upon it. 
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same manner, appointing Dr. Mason and Mr. Gilbert clerks, 
pro tempore, Dr. Fisher moderator, and Dr. Mason and Mr. 
Gilbert permanent and stated clerks; and, finally, adjourning 
the Assembly to meet forthwith in the First Presbyterian 
Church. The new school witnesses assert that the question 
was reversed on each motion: the old school deny this, some 
positively, others saying merely that they heard no reversal. 
Mr. Walter Lowrie, who has had twenty-four years experi- 
ence in legislative bodies, testifies, in regard to the motion, 
that Dr. Beman shall be moderator, “I would say, and say 
distinctly, that the reverse was not put. It might have been 
put in a lower tone of voice, and I not have heard it from my 
position. But the proceedings which immediately followed 
did not leave time for it to be put even in a whisper. The 
want of time is sufficient proof, else 1 would not swear toa 
negative.’ ep. 180. This is something more than nega- 
tive evidence, but we are willing to take Dr. Hill’s statement 
as correct. “ Mr. Cleveland, as from the first he had in- 
tended to do all in the shortest time possible, reversed the 
question very quickly: Z don’t know that all the scatter- 
ing ayes had ceased when he reversed it.”’ Id. 212. 

The new school witnesses charge most of the disorder that 
took place on our party. They say there were calls to order 
from the moderator and the gentlemen in his vieinity, and 
stamping, coughing, scraping and hissing in the part of the 
house where the old school sat. Also, that some noes came 
from the same quarter on several of the questions. As to the 
latter charge it is not a very serious one: certain it is that 
the old school generally voted neither one way or the other. 
But all the noes may be accounted for by reference to the 
statement of Mr. Lathrop (Rep. 217), that he voted in the 
negative, and of Mr. Evans (/d. 186), who was in the south- 
west gallery, immediately over the great body of the old 
school, that a young man who sat by him voted no, anc that 
there were other votes from the gallery. All the witnesses 
who speak on the subject agree that there were clapping, 
stamping, scraping, hissing, and various other noises in the 
same region,* while the old school witnesses, with one ac- 
cord, deny that any such sounds came from among them. 
The moderator did call to order repeatedly after Mr. Cleve- 
land rose, and so did some in his vicinity: one or two said 


* Dr. Patton says (Rep. 53), “ This noise consisted of clapping, expressive 


of approbation, intermingled with some hisses, making the light and shadow of 
the pieture !” 
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“Shame! shame!” and another, “ Let them go on.” These 
calls were loudest immediately after Mr. Cleveland took 
the floor. And from the whole testimony it appears evident 
that they almost or quite ceased before he finished reading, 
It is clearly proved too that the old school members general- 
ly kept their seats. On the other hand, it appears that most 
of the new school rose and crowded round their new officers; 
that many of them stood on the seats, and some on the backs 
of the pews; and Dr. Hill acknowledges, what is clearly 
proved by others, that the ayes most of them arose in a si- 
multaneous burst, and that some of them were indecorously 
and offensively loud. ep. 212. Dr. Mitchell tells us (/d. 
203) that one member in front of him “yelled to it:’’ that 
his “aye!’? “was more like the yell of an Indian thana 
white man.’’ Judge Brown of the new school says (/d. 215) 
there was a man near him (perhaps the same mentioned by 
Dr. Mitchell) that voted aye twice as loud as any other in the 
house. “I twice took hold of him by the arm, and said he 
must not hollow so loud.’? This was Mr. Foster, a commis- 
sioner from the presbytery of Montrose. There is much 
more testimony of the same kind which we need not repeat. 
All the old school witnesses declare that the proceedings of 
the other party were most noisy and tumultuous. The spi- 
rit manifested by the latter appears in the proclamation 
shouted forth at three or four of the doors of the building, 
after they had withdrawn, that “The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church in the United States of America had 
adjourned to meet forthwith in Mr. Barnes’s church.”’ 

It is certain that few of the old school did or could hear 
the most of the motions made and questions put, so as to have 
voted intelligibly thereon. This is a very important fact. 
All the witnesses examined on our side, the greater part of 
whom were members, declare that they heard no reversal of 
any question. Some heard the motion in regard to Dr. Be- 
man; others did not. Most of them did not know of Dr. 
Fisher having been chosen as moderator, until the afternoon 
or next morning. 

Such was this extraordinary scene: any one who will care- 
fully read the whole testimony, and much more any impar- 
tial spectator, must be convinced that we have done full jus- 
tice neither to the forbearance and moderation of the old 
school, or to the disorder and tumult of the new. 

A few words more in regard to the original plan of the 
latter. We have already shown what they contemplated, 
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and every thing actually done confirms our view of the mat- 
ter. Dr. Patton wished to offer certain resulutions—he 
aimed at obtaining a vole of the house. He appealed—an- 
other attempt to accomplish the same thing. Dr. Mason 
moved that certain names should be added to the roll, and he 
likewise appealed. ‘The refusal of the moderator was not 
anticipated: all these gentlemen tell us, that they had never 
before heard of a refusal to put an appeal; that it was an un- 
paralleled outrage. It is clear that some decisive action, on 
the part of the house, was looked for and desired, as a foun- 
dation for their subsequent measures. 

But the case which the counsel for the relators attempted 
to make out, was very different indeed from that which the 
prosecution of such a plan as we have exhibited would have 
presented. They contended that the object of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s motion—the clearly expressed object—was simply the 
removal of the moderator and clerks, who, by their miscon- 
duct, were impeding the progress of the organization; and 
the choice of others to occupy their places: that this was ef- 
fected by a nearly unanimous vote, the law construing the 
silence of the old school as assent to the measure. All the 
extraordinary features of their proceeding were shaped, it 
was said, by the necessities of the case, which also legalized 
them. Now, it is important to have a right understanding 
of the exact difference between these two measures—that 
which has been called a separate organization, though the 
term does not convey the precise idea intended, and the mere 
removal of the officers of the body. And, first, wherein are 
they alike? The similarity is much greater than some might 
imagine. The one involves the deposition of the moderator 
and clerks as well as the other; for if the new Assembly is 
the true one, the officers of the true Assembly have been 
changed. The one embraces all the commissioners, as well 
as the other: its legality depends on the admission of every 
one who is entitled to a seat, and chooses to sit; and the 
law supposes all present. Either may result in two distinct 
organizations; for after the moderator and clerks are removed 
by a major vote, the dissentients may agree to remain under 
their government, forming a separate body. But the points 
of difference are well defined, and easily to be recognised. 
In the one case the officers are not, in form, deposed: merely 
considered as no longer holding office, because acting in an 
unlawful assembly: a vacancy is supposed to exist which in 
the other must be ereated, and that is supplied. The one is 
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a new organization; a re-construction from the original ele- 
ments; a distinet thing from that already before commenced, 
which is supposed to have some radical defect, that makes it 
unlawful, and even useless as a link in the chain ‘of succession; 
while the other is but a continuation of what has already been 
in part accomplished. This is merely a step aside to a more 
easy and certain path: that is a return to the place of starting, 
after pursuing a wrong road. If, as suggested, on the mere 
removal of one or more officers, the dissentients choose still 
to remain under their government, they form a new body: 
the others continue the old. ‘Though, in the former case, 
none entitled to seats are excluded, yet the votes of those en- 
gaged in constituting an unlawful assembly, if opposed to the 
new organization, must of course, in the first instance, be dis- 
regarded, else if they are the majority, the object in view 
cannot be accomplished. In the latter case,every vote given 
must have its proportionate influence, and the reform party 
can do nothing unless they have a majority. 

It is very evident that Judge Rogers was not made clearly 
to understand, at the trial, what the counsel for the defend- 
ants meant by a separate organization. He charged the 
jury on this point, thus: 

“ But the respondents further object, that the design of the 
new school brethren was not to organize a General Assembly 
according to the forms prescribed by the constitution, but 
that they intended, and it was so understood by them, to ef- 
fect an ex parte organization, with a view to a peaceable 
separation of the church. If this was the intention, and was 
so understood at the time, the house which assembled in the 
First Presbyterian Church, cannot be recognised as the Gene- 
ral Assembly, competent to appoint trustees under the charter. 
Having chosen voluntarily to leave the church, they can no 
longer be permitted to participate in its advantages and privi- 
leges. If a member, or a number of individuals, choose to 
abandon their church, they must at the same time be content 
to relinquish all its benefits.”” Rep. 480, 481. 

As we have already shown, the former course could not 
be lawfully adopted, until there had been some action on the 
part of the house. So long as the moderator and clerks only 
were in fault, they alone could be punished: the organized 
body could lose its rights only for its own offence. But did 
not the old school uphold the conduct of the moderator? 
They did no act which could possibly be construed into 
giving him support, unless the calls to order, a few cries of 
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«Shame! shame!”’ &c. were such, and it must be remember- 
ed that these came only from a few individuals, and, there- 
fore, though they might have been a sufficient ground for 
prosecuting them, as conspirators with the moderator and 
clerks, could not afieet the rights of others; and, further- 
more, that these calls, &c., did not commence until after the 
new school began their proceedings, of which, consequently, 
they could not be considered a justification. 

We have shown what the plan of the new school was up 
to the time when the moderator refused to put the question 
on Dr. Mason’s appeal. This matter of previous intention 
was not gone into at much length, or at all systematically at 
the trial. Judge Rogers refused to hear evidence on this 
point, whenever it was objected to. ep. 86, 87, &e. Mr. 
Preston asked Mr. Gilbert, as appears on the page last men- 
tioned, “Ifa majority had voted against you, what would 
you have done then ?”’ The judge decided that this was not 
a proper question; but it is evident that had Mr. Gilbert an- 
swered, “ We should have disregarded their votes,’’ the re- 
lators would have had no ground left on which to stand. 
This question, however, covered both the original and the 
subsequent intention: of the former only we are now speak- 
ing. It is clear that the concert of a plan is strong presump- 
tive evidence of the nature of an act done, in the emergency 
for which that plan was contrived, by those who formed it; 
and that it must have great weight wherever the nature of 
such an act is doubtful: and of doubt, as to matter of fact, it 
was not for the court to decide. 

But what was the intention of the new school at the time 
—what did they regard their own proceedings as accom- 
plishing? It is hardly probable that, having formed a plan 
carefully and under the advice of “counsel learned in the 
law;”’ having considered it and conned it over for months; 
having assigned to each person that was to take a part his 
appropriate place, and having committed to writing the 
speech that was to be made at the critical juncture, these 
gentlemen, suddenly—in the space of much less than five 
minutes—concocted an entirely new plan, suited to an un- 
expected emergency, embracing as actors the whole body, 
instead of the minority first contemplated. It is much more 
probable, that in the excitement and agitation of the moment, 
they forgot one step in the prescribed route—the securing a 
vote of the house—that they leaped hastily to their conclu- 
sion, forgetting to establish the premises. The proof—and 
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certainly it is conclusive—that they intended a new organi- 
zation, appears in the following facts: 

1. Such was their original plan. 

The paper which Mr. Cleveland read, and on which 
the whole thing depended, was prepared beforehand, and 
when, according to their own statement, they did not antici- 
pate the emergency, on which immediately they acted. Some 
of the witnesses, indee ‘ed, say that he interspersed | parentheti- 
eal remarks: of this we oh ill speak directly. 

3. Dr. Ifill, one of the most influential men among them, 
evidently considered it as a “ separate organization.” Rep. 
212. He also says, speaking of the motion for the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Beman, “* When Mr. Cleveland was about to put 
that question, in my estimation ic was the most critical mo- 
ment in the whole proceeding, because it was the tneipient 
step in the organization.”? /d. 211, 212. That is, it was the 
incipient slep in the separate organization, which they had 
determined upon, and which he swpposed they were trying 
to re 

The new school rose and huddled together round Mr. 
C aor and subsequently round their officers , so that these 
gentlemen were entirely shut out from the view of the others, 
as if they were the only ones interested in the result. 

Mr. Cleveland’s remarks, both written and extempora- 
neous, as contained in the new school minutes, suit exactly 
the case under consideration and no other, and might all have 
been prepared beforehand. In addition to what we have al- 
ready said as to the credibility of that version, the reader 
may be reminded that the statement, if not prepared by Mr. 
Cleveland himself, was at least adopted by a body of which 
he was a prominent and active member. 1st. These remarks 
make no allusion to any misconduct on the part of either the 
moderator or clerks. 2d. He says, “ —and as we have been 
advised by counsel learned in the law that a constitutional 
organization must be secured at this time and in this place” 
—a senseless remark if only a change of officers was contem- 
plated, which must, in the nature of things, be effected at that 
place, if at all. “ He trusted it would not be considered as 
an act of discourtesy.’’ ‘To whom could an act of the whole 
house be discourtesy*? It may be said he meant discourtesy 
to the moderator. It would be rather strange to tell an offi- 
cer, who has so grossly misbehaved himself that he must be 
degraded, that no discourtesy is meant!—“ but merely as a 
matter of necessity.”’ We shall show, hereafter, that though 
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their plan contemplated a real necessity, none had “arisen.— 
“Tf we??—who were “we???” Pl tinly * awe’? who had been 
advised by counsel —* if we’’—we the new school, acting as 
a distinct body —* now proceed’’—to do what?—* to organ- 
ize the General Assembly for 1838’’—of course the organi- 
zation, so far as it had gone, was to pass for nothing: the 
whole was to be done by them—* in the fewest w ords, and 
in the shortest time””—and why was this? The degradation 
of a moderator was not a thing to be done hastily, without 
consideration or debate— and the least ¢aferruplion prac- 
ticable.”? © Interruption??? Of whom, but the old school 
party, who were considered fully occupied with their own 
affairs? * Interruption?” He hardly craved indulgence for 
the whole house, for interrupting the proceedings of the 
house, promising that they should be interrupted as little as 
possible. If he and his new school brethren were acting as 
a distinet body, they might well talk of interruption, and of 
meaning no discourtesy. 3d. Mr. Gilbert, in a passage al- 
ready quoted (Rep. 101), tells us Mr. Cleveland said in ad- 
dition that it was no matter in what part of the house the 
moderator stood; and, accordingly, he and Dr. Beman, and 
Dr. Fisher, stood about the middle of the church, behind the 
majority of the members—nearly all the old school, and each 
of them, or certainly the two latter, sidew ays to their backs. 
Certainly a house is not bound to follow its speaker into 
whatever corner his caprice leads him, or all the members to 
face about whenever he chooses to walk to the end opposite 
the speaker’s chair. This advice, coming from intelligent 
men, could mean only that no particular spot was essential to 
~ legality of a separate organization of the new school. 

Dr. Fisher says, (/ep. 104,) that Dr. Beman addressed 
the preliminary meeting. There were also clerks ap- 
pointed pro tempore—that is, for the same preliminary 
meeting. Now, it must be remembered, that Dr. M‘Dowell 
and Mr. Krebs were both permanent officers: why were 
temporary ones put in their place? The whole proceeding 
was evidently that for reducing the mere elements of corpo- 
rate action into organic shape. This process had already 
been almost completed under the superintendence of Dr. 
Eliiott and the clerks; but by the new school, was com- 
menced de novo. 

7. It was evidently intended that all*the new school com- 
missioners, as well those who had not been enrolled as those 
who had, should vote. This is apparent from the testimony 
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of Dr. Mason (Zep. 92), and Mr. Phelps, (/d. 119.) The 
commissioners from the exscinded presbyteries did actually 
vote. Judge Brown’s testimony, Id. 215. An evideut 
disregard of the partial organizacion already effected, and a 
resolution of the house back to its original elements. 

3. The motion to adjourn was suggested by a resolution 
of the trustees of the Seventh Church, that the General As- 
sembly organized under the direction of the moderator and 
clerks of 18° 37, should have the exclusive use of that church. 
Now if, as is contended, their proceeding only effected a 
change of oflicers, and that by a vote of the whole house, 
when the organization was all but completed, why should 
they think that this resolution made an adjournment neces- 
sary? 

And to crown all, the new school Assembly tell us in 
the most express terms, that they had intended to do and ac- 
tually accomplished, what we have here exhibited. We have 
already referred to their Pastoral Letter. Rep. 190, 191. 
Throughout this document the pronoun we is employed in a 
manner that leaves no shadow of doubt, that they considered 
the new school as having alone participated in all their pro- 
ceedings. They say, “In these circumstances, apprised by 
counsel of the unconstitutionality of the disfranchising act, 
and advised of a constitutional mode of organization, ewe 
did in a meeting for consultation and prayer, on the 15th 
of May 1838, send the following proposal to a large number 
of commissioners to the Assembly met in another place.’’ 
‘Then comes the proposal, the spirit of which is, that “ we are 
ready to co-operate’? with the other body of commissioners 
in efforts for pacification. Then, the resolution that in a cer- 
tain emergency “it will be the duty of the commissioners 
present’”’ (in the new school convention) “ to organize the 
General Assembly of 1838.” Then, “ To our communica- 
tion we received the following answer, &c.”? And, finally, 

“‘ By this answer, all prospect of conciliation or an amica- 
ble division being foreclosed, we did, after mature considera- 
tion and fervent prayer, proceed, at a proper time and place, 
to organize, in a constitutional manner, the General Assem- 
bly of 1838.” 

These various points must be taken in eonnection with the 
previously explained points of difference between the two 
measures described. If we have not established our position, 
we must ever doubt whether any truth can be demonstrated. 

It is very evident that the gentlemen of the new school, or 
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their learned counsel, soon discovered the great blunder, 
which had been committed, and began to cast about for 
some means of escape from its consequences. “ Though we 
intended a separate organization,”’ asked they, “and thought 
we were effecting one, may we not have accomplished some- 
thing, by legal construction very different???’ In this emer- 
gency they bethought themselves of a rule of the Assembly, 

agreeing with a principle of the common law, that “ silent 
members, unless excused from voting, must be considered 
as acquiescing with the majority.” Append. to Const. 
Rule 30. They remembered that when Mr. Cleveland put 
his motion all the old school had remained silent: this most 
evidently was to be construed as acquiescence! And the 
motion itself, that Dr. Beman should be moderator, certainly 

might be made to appear a motion to degrade Dr. Elliott and 

put Dr. Beman in his place. Under this new light they be- 

gan strenuously to contend, that the result of their proceed- 
ing had been merely a change of officers; that the resolution 

for this purpose had been properly and fairly put to the 

whole Assembly; that the silence of the old school had been 

equivalent to voting in the affirmative; that the meeting had 

been regularly adjourned to the First Presbyterian Chureh, 

and that those who had not followed the new officers thither 

were to be regarded merely as absentees. Even supposing 

they intended all this—that it was not a mere afterthought— 

they did not accomplish it. This we now proceed to show, 

confining our remarks to Mr. Cleveland’s motion, though 

without meaning to admit, that if that effected all that is 

ascribed to it, the other proceedings of the new school were 

regular and effectual. If, however, we can show that Mr. 

Cleveland accomplished nothing, unless it were a separate 
organization, we need go no farther. 

And first we say that the removal of the moderator at all 
would have violated the constitution—would have been a re- 
volutionary measure, and as such justifiable only on the 
ground of extreme necessity. We agree that the measure, 
though unconstitutional, may be resorted to where the very 
existence of the house depended on it; but those choosing to 
remain under the old officers must always be declared the 
true body, unless such absolute necessity be shown. It is 
said that the old moderator is to preside only until a new 
one is chosen, and that Dr. Beman having been chosen, of 
course supeseded Dr. Elliott. The provision is, that the 
moderator of the General Assembly shall be chosen at each 
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meeting; and “the moderator, or, in case of his absence, 
another member appointed for the purpose, shall open the 
next meeting with a sermon, and shall hold the chair till a 
new moderator be chosen.”’ By a new moderator is plainly 
meant, not a temporary ¢ flicer, but a moderator for the meet- 
ing or session, one who cannot be elected until the house is 
organized by the enrolment of the members, and under the 
rules of the Assembly, not until a committee of elections has 
been appointed. Dr. Beman was confesse dly called to 
preside only until a permanent officer could be chosen: 
he was not moderator for the session, but occupied a po- 
sition similar to Dr. Elliott’s. The question then is, 
whether Dr. Elliott, being present and in the chair, another 
person could be appointed to preside until the choice of a 
new moderator. ‘This would evidently be a violation of the 
constitutional rule quoted. The question of necessity we re- 
serve for subsequent consideration. 

We are told that a moderator, though in the chair, if he 
refuses to do his duty, is to be considered absent. Then it 
cannot ever be necessary formally to remove a presiding ofli- 
eer for misconduct. If so, the new school, in 1838, made a 
grand discovery—that all the usual parliamentary rules on 
this subject are arrant folly; that legislators have occupied 
whole days in deliberating on the degradation of a presiding 
officer, from sheer want of perception, the chair being all the 
time vacant, and their action taking effect on no real subject. 
As soon as a moderator refuses to do his duty, as for exam- 
ple, if he declares an appeal out of order, and will not put it, 
eoinstanti his place is vacant. The absurdity of this doc- 
trine is stamped upon its very face. And, if undisputed, it 
would avail nothing to our opponents. It is a standing rule 
that in the moderator’s absence, “ the last moderator present 
shall be requested to take his place without delay.” Append. 
to Const. Rep. 2. Dr. Beman, it is clearly proved, was not 
the last present. 

This leads us to remark, that the appointment of a new 
presiding oflicer does not of itself remove the former one. 
A distinct motion must be made for hisremoval. Dr. Beman 
could not be put into the chair until it was made vacant by the 
degradation of Dr. Elliott. We could cite many undoubted 
precedents under this head, but shall content ourselves with 
one found in the history of the General Assembly itself. In 
1835, Dr. Beman, in the absence of the moderator, was called 
to preside until a new moderator should be chosen; ‘but after- 
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wards, his appointment being thought a violation of the 
rules, Dr. M’Dowell was put in his place; not, however, un- 
til Dr. Beman had been formally removed. ep. 78. 

Next, we say that Mr. Cleveland could not put the ques- 
tion on Dr. Eltioti’s removal. It is edmitted that he could 
not in ordinary cases; here, however, necessity is urged as a 
justification. First, was it absolutely necessary ‘that he should 
be removed; and, secondly, was it absolutely necessary that 
Mr. Cleveiand shoul | act as moderator while the motion for 
his removal was before the house? We take for granted 
here, the doctrine already advanced, that a constitutional pro- 
vision, such as that the moderator “ is to propose to the judi- | 
catory every subject of deliberation that comes before t on 
(Form of Gov. ch. xix. sect. 2,) cannot be violated, unless 
to save the body from destruction—as a means of self-pre- 
servation. Affix any wider limits to the power of nullifying 
that instrument, and you destroy its binding force. Gross 
misconduct is charged against the moderator. Had he been 
guilty of any offence? Even Judge Rogers decided that he 
was right in declaring Dr. Patton’s motion and appeal out of 
order, adding, indeed, “if the reason assigned was the true 
one.” Did he mean to say, that Dr. Ejliott’s private reasons 
could, in law, alter the essential nature of an act performed 
by him as moderator; that though there was a good reason 
why Dr. Patton’s motion was out of order, it was in order if 
the moderator did not know of that reason, or was not actu- 
ated by it? Weare ata loss to understand the meaning of 
this qualification. Of his decision, in regard to Mr. Squier, 
we need not speak particularly: it is admitted, on all hands, 
that that also was correct. Dr. Mason’s motion was clearly 
out of order, under the standing rules, which prescribe that 
“the first act of the Assembly, when thus ready for business, 
shall be the appointment of a committee of elections.” But 
it is said, the Assembly was not yet ready for business: the 
thing required by the previous rule had not been done. That 
rule provides, that “the committee of commissions shall re- 
port the names of all those whose commissions shall appear 
to be regular and constitutional. «2ppear—to whom? To 
that committee. The moderator is not authorized to review 
their decisions. This is still more evident from the follow- 
ing words:—*“ and the persons whose names shall be thus re- 
ported shall immediately take their seats and proceed to busi- 
ness.”” The report of the committee must certainly be taken 
as conclusive in the first instance. Why is the matter refer- 
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red to their judgment, if, after all, the Assembly must judge? 
Those actually reported, if but fourteen in number, must take 
their seats and proceed to business, and, as their first busi- 
ness, to the appointment of a committee of elections. 

Again it is said that Dr. Mason’s motion involved a ques- 
tion of privilege, and therefore must take precedence of all 
business depending merely on orders of the house. First, we 
answer, that the right of a member to sit is nota privilege 
of the house. The right to sit in the Assembly is a very 
different thing from the privilege enjoyed by virtue of a seat. 
The former is a matter in which the house has no interest— 
only the member and his constituents: the latter is the privi- 
lege of the house itself, and no member may waive it. The 
necessary consequence of an opposite doctrine, taken in con- 
nexion with the idea that any member may force a question 
of privilege on the attention of a deliberate body, would of- 
ten be, that every case of contested election to come before 
it, must be decided previously to the transaction of any other 
business. And the motion that any resolution offered which 
involves a question of privilege must have precedence, is en- 
tirely erroneous. Mr. Sergeant has explained this matter 
quite clearly. “ Parliamentary privilege,’’ he says, “ is not 
the privilege of the member; it is the privilege of the house, 
. . « » the house punishes the breach. Great solemnity too 
is required in the infliction of punishment for a breach of 
privilege. The first thing is to determine that it 7s a breach 
of privilege. Then the question arises whether the house 
will agree to take it into consideration. Then, if it is so 
agreed, the question of privilege has precedence.”?” We may 
remark, that the only question of privilege known to parlia- 
mentary proceedings is this guestion of breach of privilege. 
It is plain that Dr. Mason’s motion could claim no preference, 
no priority. It was therefore out of order. 

Ife, however, appealed from the moderator’s decision. 
Tlad he the right to appeal, or was the moderator right in de- 
claring the appeal also disorderly? This we confess is a dif- 
ficult question, and its full discussion would require a much 
wider range than our present limits admit. For the sake of 
argument we will agree that Dr. Elliott was wrong. What 
was the nature of his offence? It was not a breach of privi- 
lege as some have pretended. “It is a breach of order for 
the speaker to refuse to put a question which is in order.” 
Sutherland’s Manual, 95. The chair is not rendered va- 
cant, but the moderator is guilty of a mere breach of order, 
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for which the house may punish him by deposition or other- 
wise. But even if it had been a breach ef privilege, a ques- 
tion of breach of privilege was never prop osed to the house. 
This is very evident, ‘after the « ‘xplanations above made 
in regard to such questions. Here we are rte Pa 
whether the punishment of this breach of order by Dr. 
Elliott’s removal, was necessary to the existence of the 
house. Certainly not, so far as Dr. Mason personally was 
eoncerned. For suppose the house, on a resolution being 
offered, had refused even to call the decision a breach of order; 

this would not have destroyed its being. Was the admis- 
sion of the members whose commissions the committee had 
rejected, essential to the Assembly’s existence? If it was, 
this fact would avail nothing here; for we have shown con- 
clusively that Dr. Elliott’s original decision was right, and, 

therefore, the house, had the appeal been submitted to it, 

must have decided, if it decided rightly, in favour of the mo- 
derator. Besides, a deliberative ‘body is perfectly compe- 

tent to do business, though all the members legally entitled 
are not admitted to seats. In the ease of a contested elee- 
tion, the rightful members may remain out of doors, and to 
increase the evil, wrongful members m: ay occupy their places, 
for a great lenath of time, and yet the capacity of the body 
not be impaired thereby. An Assembly becomes unlawful, 

and even its being so does not destroy its existence—only 

when it has excluded by vote, or actual foree, members enti- 
tled to seats. The most that Dr. Mason’s motion could 
have effected would have been the admission of the commis- 
sioners from the presbyteries belonging to the four synods. 
Now this, if accomplished before the choice of a committee 
of elections, would have been disorderly. Dr. Illiott, then, 
had done nothing, even supposing him wrong, which end: in- 
gered the Assembly’s existence. ‘The new school them- 
selves did not consider the admission of these men essential 
to the judicatory’s being: for they admitted them only after 
their body had been organized, a moderator for the session 
chosen, and the meeting adjourned to the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

But supposing Dr. Elliott’s removal essential, was it abso- 
lutely necessary that Mr. Cleveland should put the question 
thereon. The constitution, as already shown, orders that 
the moderator shall put every question. It is said that a pre- 
siding officer cannot puta question on his own case. Though 
such be the parliamentary rule, it can avail nothing against 
VOL. XII. NO. I. 20 
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an express constitutional provision opposed to it. We are 
told that, in 1835, Dr. Beman did not put the question, when 
his removal was proposed. That proceeding was peculiar. 
Dr. Ely, the stated clerk, presided while Dr. Beman was ap- 
pointed; then, when the error was discovered, it was moved 
to reconsider the resolution appointing him; and, also, that 
the stated clerk should preside, as he naturally would have 
done, during the reconsideration; and this motion, Dr. Be- 
man himself appears to have proposed to the house. After- 
terwards, Dr. Ely, as stated clerk, said, ** All who are in 
favour of sustaining the resolution passed in the morning, by 
which Dr. Beman was called to the chair, will signify it by 
saying Aye, &c.’? But if the moderator could not properly 
put the question, the clerk should have put it. This doc- 
trine is supported by all parliamentary precedent, and by the 
case of the Assembly of 1835, just referred to. The posi- 
tion of the clerk makes him the proper person to preside 
when the moderator cannot. It is urged, however, that both 
the moderator and clerk were implicated in a conspiracy to 
exclude these commissioners whose recognition was de- 
manded. Admit that they were—though there is no evi- 
dence whatever of anything of the kind; it appears only 
that they concurred in thinking—conscientiously believing— 
that the commissioners mentioned were not entitled to seats. 
Admit that they were implicated, and still this does not 
show that they would have refused to put the proposed 
question. Because a man is doing wrong, and is actuated by 
wrong motives, is it to be taken for granted that he will do 
nothing right? Even though the measure was revolutionary, 
Mr. Cleveland was bound to suppose that the moderator and 
clerks, or one of them at least, would do his duty: at any 
rate he was bound to wait until he had expressly refused, be- 
fore venturing to usurp the moderator’s place. The law will 
take for granted, since the trial was not made, that they 
would, any one of them, have put the question, if it was pro- 
per to be put. 

But even if it has been shown, that there was an absolute 
necessity, both that the moderator should be removed, and 
that Mr. Cleveland should put the question, a heavy burden 
of proof still rests on the new school party. If a regularly 
appointed speaker propose any thing to the house, the pre- 
sumption of the law is that every member hears and under- 
stands, and therefore acts intelligently. Yet, even this 
presumption is but prima facie; and if it can be shown that 
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extraordinary circumstances prevented hearing and under- 
standing, the vote taken is not conclusive. The reason of 
this presumption is evident. The members are all bound to 
look at the speaker, and listen to what he says: they are not 
bound to be constantly looking over the house, to catch the 
eye, and the words, of any one of their number who may 
choose suddenly to rise and propose a question—a duty quite 
inconsistent with the former. If circumstances make it pro- 
per that an unauthorized member should put a question, 
afterwards the burden of proof that all heard and understood, 
lies on him and those who claim for the vote taken by him 
a binding efficacy. The relators, then, were to prove that 
the old school actually heard and understood Mr. Cleveland’s 
motion, before they could claim the right of construing our 
silence into consent. Their counsel seemed aware of the 
necessity, but so far from their making out their case in this 
respect, what the law would, without proof, have presumed 
against the relators, the respondents fully established by irre- 
fragable testimony. On the part of the relators it was de- 
posed that Mr. Cleveland had spoken in a loud voice, so as 
to be heard all over the house, and some few persons, who 
had stood in remote parts of the building, declared that they 
had actually heard him. The fact that the old school, had 
they wished, could not have voted intelligently, appears 
from the following particulars: — 

1. The resolution passed by the new school convention 
had led them to believe that these brethren intended, not 
the removal of the moderator, but a separate organization. 

2. Mr. Cleveland’s remarks did not allude to the miscon- 
duct of the officers, or directly propose their degradation. 
We have already shown that they were calculated to confirm 
the belief already existing in our minds, that a new organiza- 
tion was contemplated. If any thing else was really de- 
signed, a studied concealment was practised throughout— 
the transaction was fraudulent. 

3. A large number of the old school commissioners could 
not hear even the motion: this is fully proved. If the so- 
called disorder of some among their own number, of the 
moderator and a clique around him, had been the cause, as it 
was not, of their being unable to hear, this would not have 
affected the rights of the multitude, who had not in any way 
been implicated in that disorder. No one of them who was 
examined heard the reversal of the question: of course, they 
had no chance to vote in the negative. If the reverse was 
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put at all, it was put, as Dr. Hill said, before the scattering 
uyes had ceased, ‘Nas there not in this circumstance a suf- 
ficient reason for our not hearing it? ‘The new school nem- 
hers rose and crowded round their officers: the same cause 
that shut the latter up from our view, must have obstructed 
the transmission of sound. The extreme haste, which Dr. 
Hill tells us was intentional, and which induced a reversal of 
the question before all the ayes had ceased, must have ren- 
dered what was done in a great degree indistinet and con- 
fuse 

No opportunity whatever was allowed for considering and 
debating this most extraordinary resolution, whieh, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the new school, neither Mr. Cleve- 
land himself nor his immediate coadjutors had much reflected 
upon, having brought it forward in an unexpected emer- 
wency. We would not have debated it, say they, if an op- 
portunity had been given. But is the presiding officer to 
judge of that, and because he thinks there will be no debate, 
omit to ask whether the house is ready for the question? 
Ifow could any one make known his wish to debate in the 
hurry and impetuous precipitance of such a proceeding? 
Only by calling, “ Order!’’ a call which every presiding of- 
ficer is bound to regard. ‘This fact alone, that the old school 
were denied all chance of discussing the resolution, would 
be sufficient to condemn the whole preceeding in any court of 
justice. 

We have thus gone over the subject, touching only its 
prominent points, and continually reminded of the compara- 
tively small space that we can at present devote to its consi- 
deration. <A careful examination of the manner in which the 
suit was conducted, and of its leading incidents; of the vari- 
ous decisions of Judge Rogers on points of evidence; of his 
charge to the jury, and of the opinion of the court in bank, 
might be interesting to many, and not without its use; but 
we have already trespassed too long on the reader’s patience. 
In cone lusion, we would briefly allude to a matter that per- 
haps seareely deserves notice, yet is apparently considered 
by some persons of vast importance. No sooner was the 
opinion of the court known, than those who, in anticipation, 
had triumphantly claimed it for themselves, but were utterly 
disappointed, began to denounce in no very measured terms, 
that portion of the bench from which it had emanated; most 
indecently to assert, that the associate judge, who had de- 
clined sitting in the case, and had heard no part of the evi- 
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dence or argument, had formed and expressed a decided 
opinion, in their favour; and confidently to set up that 
opinion with the charge of Judge Rogers, and the decision 
of * twelve enlightened and impartial jurymen,’’ against 
the solemnly pronounced judgment of the court. It so hap- 
pens, that the decision of the jury was merely the effect of 
the charge of the learned judge, and is not to be taken as an 
independent concurring opinion. We have conversed with 
one of the most intelligent of their number, who has dis- 
tinctly informed us, that he had made up his mind that the 
Assembly had a perfect right to cut off the four synods, 
though he thought it a harsh measure; that three or four of 
his companions, the only ones with whom he talked on the 
subject, were of the same opinion; but that they considered 
it their duty to yield to the decided judgment of the court, 
and gave their voices accordingly. So much for the sup- 
port of twelve enlightened and impartial gurymen! 





NOTE. 


In reviewing Mr. Malcom’s travels, we exercised the right 
which is conceded to all critics, of exhibiting the subject ra- 
ther than the book, and in so doing, may have done him in- 
justice, by making the particulars, in which we differed from 
him, disproportionately prominent. Indeed we rather took 
for granted some acquaintance with the merits of the work, 
upon our reader’s part, than undertook to give them an 
idea of its character. Ifin so doing we have failed to make 
them understand, that we regard the work as highly credr- 
table to its author, and likely to be highly useful to the 
cause of missions, we are happy to be able to supply such 
a deficiency by the insertion of the author’s own remarks, 
which we may do without relinquishing our own views as to 
any of the controverted points, and yet with every feeling 
of respect and kindness to the author. 


Notice of a Review of Malcom’s Travels in Scuth East- 


ern dsia, in the number of the Repertory for October 
1839. 


Of this review, which occupies fifteen pages, the aathor 
begs opportunity to take a respectful notiee, which he will 
compress within much smaller limits. 
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I. In general, it is remarkable that, in the whole article, 
the book itself is no where quoted, except the words “one 
hundred dollars,’’ the list of Serampore translations, and a 
text of scripture. Nor is there the least attempt to describe 
the character, object, contents, or execution of the work. In 
the concluding paragraph, it is said “the book has its mer- 
its,”? and that it embodies “ an immense mass of facts.”? But 
what those merits are, or what sort of facts, is not hinted. 
The reviewer merely holds a microscope to sume half dozen 
particulars, in which he loses sight of the connection and 
bearing, and then condemns the book as hasty, cursory, and 
unsatisfactory. Can such an article be regarded as a “ re- 
view ©’ 

Il. In particular, every specific objection does injustice 
to the book, which I will now clearly show. 

1. The reviewer says he had expected to find “a picture 
of the heathen world, not only accurate in the outlines, but 
true to the life, in the very shadings,’’ and that he is disap- 
pointed in not finding such. “A picture of the heathen 
world!”? Who could draw one? Except in a few general 
traits, no two heathen nations are alike in character, religion, 
or customs. The drawing of such “ pictures’? has caused 
half the misconceptions of which he complains as so preva- 
lent. I therefore choose to give an “ immense mass of facts’’ 
respecting each people visited, and leave the reader to make 
his own picture. Does the reviewer find any of these facts 
erroneous? Not one. Would he have been glad of any 
which are not furnished? Hedoes not nameany. He bold- 
ly says I have been ‘* deceived by appearances.”? By what 
appearances? He doves not name any. And how does he 
ascertain that I am deceived by appearances? I do not give 
my judgment on the details respecting “ the heathen world,” 
but describe just the appearances themselves. 

He proceeds to say that, for want of this picture, “ eandi- 
dates for the work of missions are left in possession of the same 
vague and often false views of the character of the people, and 
of the kind, quality, and results of the labour to which they 
have devoted themselves,” as prevailed before my book was 
publisned. What then becomes of “the immense mass of 
facts.” Do they relate exclusively to other points; commer- 
cial, political, geographical, or scientific. Let the enumera- 
tion of the heads of two or three chapters answer. Of the 
digested notes on Burmah, Chap. III. gives “ population— 
form and features — buildings—food—dress—manners and 
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customs—character—condition of women—marriage—poly- 
gamy — divorce — diseases — medical practice—funerals— 
amusements — musical instruments—manufactures, Chap. 
1V. Government—orders of nobility—grades of community 
—magistracy —laws—division of property. Chap. V. Reve- 
nue— commerce — currency —army—navy—slavery—divi- 
sion of time—weights and measures—langu: age—literature— 
degree of civilization. Chap. VI. Religion.” Surely any 
reader ought to be content to make his own picture, if the 
landscape itself isthus set before him. 

As to “ the kind, quality and results’’ of missionary labour 
as to which he is so disappointed for want of information, 
these subjects are systematically discussed in relation not 
only to what I saw, but to the whole w orld, in separate chap- 
ters which occupy no less than ninely pages; beside being 
carefully described at each place mentioned in the narrative. 
In the narrative part of the work, “ the kind, quality and re- 
sults’? of missionary labour, are described, pretty fully, in 
relation to the Karens, Burmans, Arracanese, Bengallese, 
Teloogoos, Siamese, &c., besides particular notices of these 
facts at various stations, such as Calcutta, Madras, ‘Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Aver, Rangoon, &e. &e. &e. Formal disserta- 
tions at the close of vol 2, bring together the fruits not only 
of my observations, but of extensive inquiries, and years of 
reading, on the very subject named by the reviewer. One 
chapter is devoted to “* Misstons ro rue CuinEsE;” showing 
the “ stations now occupied, the various bodies of Chinese out 
of China, versions into Chinese, number of readers, impor- 
tance of distributing tracts and bibles, difficulty of the lan- 
guage, helps, present missionaries to the Chinese, number of 
converts,’ &c. Another is on “THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS 
WHICH HAS ATTENDED MODERN MISSIONS; (in other words, 
‘the results’ he wishes to be informed upon,) and embraces, 
I. The number of missionaries in the world. IL. The kind 
of labour performed, viz. preparatory, collateral, additional, 
and erroneous. III. The disadvantages of modern mission- 
aries; viz. imperfect knowledge of the language, poverty of 
the native languages, want of familiarity with the religion and 
people, degraded state of the pagans, inability to live as they 
live, being foreigners, the structure of society, the prevailing 
philosophy, the presence of nominal Christians, popery. 
1V. Efforts which do not reach the field. V. The amount 
accomplished, viz, a large force in the field, impediments re- 
moved, translations made, languages reduced to writing, 
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general literature imparted, tracts written, grammars, diction- 
aries and other helps prepared, immense distribution of bi- 
bles and tracts, mechanical facilities created, schools establish- 
ed, and youth already educated, blessings of Christian moral- 
ity diffused, idol: itry in some places shaken, effects on Euro- 
peans abroad, actual conversions. 

The next chapter is on THE MODE OF CONDUCTING Mo- 
DERN MIssions; and treats of schools, translations and tracts, 
preaching in English, periodicals, use of the Roman alpha- 
het, missionary physicians, unnecessary display and expense, 
direct preaching to natives, formation of regular churches, 
qualifications of native assistants, instruction in the English 
language, intermission of operations, division of labour, con- 
centration, choice of fields. As to the system of religion, it 
is detailed in a separate chapter of no less than twenty pages. 

Why did not the reviewer specify, wherein he was disap- 
pointed? Had he travelled in India himself, what other sub- 
jects would have attracted his attention? He says the author 
‘‘ has made a strong impression on our mind of honesty and 
design throughout.” If this be so, and J have given “an 
immense mass of facts,’’ on subjects directly pertaining to 
the point at issue, it is difficult to discern why the candidate 
for missionary service, is left as much to his “ erroneous no- 
tions”’ as before. 

The reviewer next proceeds to “ correct a train of re- 
mark into which superficial observation has led the author,” 
viz. “the comparison instituted, in regard to salaries, be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant missionaries.’? Now, there 
is no such comparison in the book; much less any “ train of 
remark’’ on it. The statements, in regard to salaries, do not 
even occur in the same part of the work. The stipends paid 
by various Protestant missionary societies, are all brought 
together at one view, on page 269 of vol. ii., where Catho- 
lies are not even mentioned. — The salaries of Catholic priests 
are mentioned incidentally on page 93, while describing the 
city of Singapore. 

On this “comparison’’(!) the reviewer dwells through 
nearly two pages, showing it up as “a specimen of the erro- 
neous impressions and injustice which may result from su- 
perficial observation, or the partial statement of facts.” We 
give the italics just as he gives them, inevery case. In proof 
of the error which is so pernicious, he proceeds to insist that 
the Catholic missionaries do not live on their $100 per an- 
num. Were I silent on that point, the reviewer’s charge 
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would be unfounded. But it happens, that in my notice of 
the Catholic salaries, it is expressly remarked, that “ the 
converts are taught, from the beginning, to contribute to the 
support of religion, and their teachers being unmarried men, 
have few wants which the congregation cannot supply.” 
Ilow could it be said plainer that these priests did not live 
on their salaries? Where, then, is the authority for pro- 
nouncing these facts superficial or partial? So much for the 
erroneous * comparison.” 

As for “the train of remark’? which is so offensive, it re- 
lates wholly to Protestant salaries, and has no reference what- 
ever to Catholies, or to any “comparison.” I will copy 
the whole of it, and leave it without comment. Before 
naming the Protestant salaries, | observe for the express pur- 
pose of preventing en “the reader will bear in 
mind several considerations That in preceding chapters, 
I have borne full testimony to the purity and zeal of mis- 
sionaries asa body. 2. By far the larger part of them, en- 
dure serious privations as to modes of livi ing, and all of them 
endure in other respects, what few Christians are willing to 
encounter. 3. Though their income may far transcend that 
of the poor semi-civilized or perhaps barbarous families 
around them, it falls far short of what Europeans of similar 
education and talents command, in the same places; and their 
mode of living is proportionably humble. 4. Those of them 
whose style of living has just been mentioned, as in my 
opinion unsuitable, do but copy numerous ministers, and still 
more numerous private Christians, in our own country, who 
live in costly houses, and see no harm in using just such ar- 
ticles as have been named. 5, It is certainly too much to 
expect that an appointment as a missionary, should, as by a 
charm, at once raise a man to a fervour of piety, contempt of 
earth, courage in dissenting from custom, and readiness to 
endure privations, which none of his church at home have 
attained; and for which he has had neither training nor ex- 
ample. The difficulty can only be met, by the adoption of 
stricter systems of expenditure by all Christians, at home 
and abroad. Missionaries will carry abroad just that sort 
we degree of piety they have been trained to at home. 

The chaplains of the East India Company receive 775 
tl per month, and rank as majors, with retiring pen- 
sions at the end of the term of service.” 

3. The reviewer’s next objection i is, that “ while Mr. Mal- 
com’s estimate of the amount of missionary success, fre- 
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quently mentioned throughout the work, and again in a chap- 
ter devoted to the purpose,* is, on the whole, not excessive, 
yet some of his statements are adapted to mislead. We cite, 
merely as an instance, and could add many others, the ac- 
count of the Serampore mission.” Out of this account of 
the Serampore mission, he selects only the list of translations 

made at that station. And were they not made? Is the 
list incorrect?) This he does not insinuate; but affirms that 
“very few of these versions are sufficiently correct to admit 
of distribution:’’ that “ tens of thousands of copies are lying 
in ware-rooms at Caleutta;’’? and that “ one of these versions 
was ina language which has never yet been found in any 
part of India.” Here are three affirmations, to show that I 
mislead; and a specimen of many like cases. The state- 
ment is copied from the printed list, without note or com- 
ment. The reviewer’s first affirmation does but transcribe 
my own statements, showing that nearly all the early trans- 
lations have been superseded by revised editions. A man 
might as well be charged with misleading his readers, who 
affirmed that Wickliffe or Tyndall translated the Bible into 
Ienglish; because those versions are no longer deemed fit for 
general distribution. I have, however, remarked, and it 
must be evident to any one on reffection, that these ver- 
sions, together with the grammars and dictionaries which 
accompanied many of them, must have been of immense 
service to subsequent students. Some of these versions are 
still used, and at least one (the Malay), is deemed better 
than any which have followed. As to the second affirma- 
tion, it is strange that during a residence of two months 
in Caleutta, I should not have heard of such a prodigious 
collection. The third affirmation, | know nothing about. | 
believe the British and Foreign Bible Society still keep all 
— versions upon their list. 

An entire page is next taken up in disputing “a vague 
Sadie which the statements of Mr. M. tend rather to foster 
than discourage, that the efforts of missionaries are to be on 
a vastly larger scale than if they were to remain at home; 
that they are todo good by wholesale, to operate on nations, 
instead of petty parishes of a few hundred souls.”? Where 
does the reviewer find these intimations? Why did he not 
quote the places, or just one place, “as aspecimen!”? Other 


* This statement illy comports with the charge just refuted, of my having 
omitted to show the results of missionary labour. 
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reviewers and readers have dwelt on the direct tendency of 
the book to dissipate such romantic notions. It is curious 
that the sentiments offered in opposition to this unfortunate 
“ notion,” are in precise accordance with my remarks on the 
“ disadvantages under which the best and purest missionary 
labour is expended,”’ in various other parts of the book. It 
is a notion, the rectification of which I tadended, and essayed 
in many places, using almost the very language of the re- 
viewer! 

5. The remainder of the review, amounting to about five 
pages, is devoted to the chapter on “the Mode of conduct- 
ing Modern Missions,”’ the contents of which I have al- 
ready quoted, The reviewer declares himself to have been 
“disappointed”? in the perusal of this chapter; though he 
finds in it “ some very judicious observations.’? He accords 
most fully, not only in the correctness, but the importance 
of our author’s sentiments in relation to tracts, translations, 
and missionary physicians; and thinks it his duty to com- 
mend these portions to the attention of all who may be, in 
any way, interested in the subject. In some other points 
his “ very cursory observation and entire want of experience 
are very apparent.” 

It is remarkable that this cursoriness and inexperience did 
not betray themselves in my remarks on the three very pro- 
minent particulars which he endorses as being “ both correct 
and important.’’ It is also remarkable, that of all the points 
where I betray these sad deficiencies, only one is specified 
or even alluded to, viz: the discussion of the comparative 
advantages of preaching and schools as means of converting 
the heathen. It is still more remarkable that he mistakes 
me altogether. 

Ile says my advocacy of preaching, as the superior and 
divinely appointed mode of spreading the gospel, is “ a com- 
plete specimen of what lawyers call a false issue;’’ and that 
[ have fallen into the gross mistake of supposing that preach- 
ing and schooling “are antagonist means of accomplishing 
the same object; and to justify the present attention paid to 
education, it must be proved that where the preaching of the 
gospel makes one Christian, education makes ten:’’ and 
gravely adds: “ All this is misconception.’”? After man- 
fully exposing this “ misconception,” he says, “on the con- 
trary, the preachers must be trained on the spot.”’ He then 
contends against me, as though If maintained that our mission- 
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aries should so entirely give themselves to preaching as to 
neglect the training up of any native agency. 

Surely the reviewer must have been cursory in his peru- 
sal of the chapter he condemns. From page 276 to 280, in- 
clusive, of vol. il. is wholly taken up with showing the im- 
portance of training up native ministers, and of a large por- 
tion of missionary labour being expended on this subject! 
Similar arguments are advanced on page 222, and in various 
other places. Here again is a most striking similarity be- 
tween my arguments and his. He takes feathers from my 
wings, to furnish his arrows. Every idea set in array against 
me, on the lower half of page 504 of the review, is contained 
in my dissertation, viz: that Christendom cannot supply 
enough missionaries, without native preachers; that if it were 
possible, they would not be as well qualified as well educat- 
ed natives; that the proportion of missionaries, who perfectly 

master their respective languages, is very small; that Dr. 
Carey himself, after preaching two years, found he was not 
understood; that the preacher should not only know the lan- 
guage, but imagery, modes of thinking, difficulties, and ob- 
jections of the hearers, &c. 

The reviewer proceeds to censure me for arraying schools 
against preaching, “ as rival measures in the work of mis- 
sions.”” Where? certainly not in the following passage, 
where my opinion of schools is formally announced. Iam 
far from wishing the school system to be abandoned. <A 
school has many advantages in enabling a missionary to bring 
divine truth before his pupils; and a man whose heart glows 
with zeal, will find it an animating field. The error seems 
to be, not in having schools, but in expending upon them a 
disproportionate measure of our means; in expecting too 
much from them; in establishing more than can be properly 
superintended; in the indiscriminate reception of scholars; 
and in trusting to science to overturn idolatry.’’ Is this 
arraying schools against preaching “ as antagonist means?” 
Where is the “ false issue???’ From page 252 to 254 of vol. 
li. is devoted to showing the value of schools—how they 
should be managed—whether the mere rudiments of reading 
and writing should be taught to the grestest number, or the 
same amount of effort expended in carrying the education of 
select scholars to a high point—the comparative benefit of 
boarding schools—the influence on parents—and that in 
educating conver/s, particularly the younger ones, there can 
scarcely be too much effort. The only ground of offence to 
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the reviewer, that I can think of, is the attempt to show, in 
another place, how feeble, as a means of converting souls, 
schools as generally managed by missionaries are, compared 
with the preaching of the gospel. 

I have now reviewed the reviewer in every point ad- 
duced by him. It may not be improper to advert once more 
to his general charge of haste and cursoriness, though no 
other reviewer, out of the scores who have noticed the work, 
have discovered such an appearance. In every instance, 
while abroad, my notes, at each principal place, were pre- 

ared and submitted to some one or more, who seemed best 
qualified to correct them. As to the dissertations at the end 
of vol. ii. they were submitted, as they grew on my hands, to 
prominent missionaries in Burmah, Calcutta, Madras, Siam, 
and China. Each had remarks to make, of which I fully 
availed myself. After being four times entirely re-written, 
during this period, they were after my return home, submit- 
ted at different times, to no less than four distinguished di- 
rectors of missionary societies—Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists—and such things as they objected to, were expunged. 
From such individuals, I have in my possession the most 
encomiastic remarks. 

I cannot flatter myself that there are no errors in this 
“immense mass of facts,’ and whenever any are pointed 
out. they shall be meekly corrected. What private ends 
could | gain by persisting in a mistake? But when impedi- 
ments are placed in the way of the usefulness of a work, 
from the circulation of which I expect the highest advan- 
tages to the cause of missions, I feel myself compelled to at- 
tempt to remove them. 
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A Historical Discourse, prepared for the Semi-centenary Sabbath, and delivered 
on that day, at the request of the Session of the Presbyterian Church in New 
Brunswick, and published at the request of the ‘Trustees of the Congregation. 
By Jacob J. Janeway, D.D. New Brunswick: John Terhune. 8vo. pp. 28. 
1840. 

This is a discourse of sterling value; rich in ecclesiastical statistics and his- 
torical information. It is one of those occasional sermons which ought to be 
carefully preserved for future reference and instruction, The venerable 
author commenced his ministerial life in the Presbyterian church, more than 
forty years ago, and continued in it more than thirty years. After a short so- 
journ in the Reformed Dutch Church, he has recently returned to the Presby- 
terian Church, where his old friends have welcomed him with grateful respect, 
and where they delight to listen to his instruction from the pulpit and the press. 
His early and intimate connection with some of the most important movements 
in our church for the last forty years, entitles him to speak with confidence, and 
certainly has enabled him to speak with clearness and accuracy concerning the 
matters of which he treats. 

The Minister wholly in his Work: a Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the 
Rev. Daniel Bates Woods, as Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Spring- 
water, Livingston County, New York. By Leonard woods, D.D., Professor 


of Christian Theology, Andover. Andover: Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 
8vo. pp. 16, 1839. 


A sensible, pious and seasonable discourse. It presents in a clear and strong 
light the great duty of ministers being wholly devoted to their official work. In 
the present day, when so many of those who bear the sacred office are so lament- 
ably immersed in secular cares and pursuits, we could wish that some such ser- 
mon might be preached at the opening of every Presbytery, Synod and General 
Assembly, and at the ordination of every candidate for the ministry in the land, 
until the criminal and degrading spirit here condemned, and which has so long 
grieved the hearts of good men, shall be banished from the church. 

Address delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, New York, at the Funeral 


of Robert Lenox, Esquire, on the 16th of December, 1839. By Rev. Will- 
iam W. Phillips, Pastor of the Church, New York, 1840, pp. 38. 


This is a remarkably well-devised and well-conducted address. The subject 
of it was eminently worthy of public commemoration ; and his character is here 
appropriately drawn ;—with the respect and affection of one who had long known 
him, and cherished toward him sentiments of the highest filial veneration. In 
the history of the First Presbyterian Church of New York, of the College of 
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New Jersey, and of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, as well as in the 
American annals of honest and honourable commerce, the memory of few men 
will be found more honourably or permanently embalmed than that of Robert 


Lenox, 


A Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek Language of the New Testament. By 
Dr. Geo. Benedict Winer, Professor of Theology in the University at Leip- 
sic. ‘Translated by J. H. Agnew and O. G, Ebbeke. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by Herman Hooker, 1840, pp. 469. 

This work, though published before the issuing of our October number, was 
not received in time to be then announced. As it has now been more than three 
months in the hands of the public, and has been received with very general 
commendation, it is hardly necessary for us to say more than that we regard it 
as one of the most important contributions which has ever been made to the 
American student for his assistance in the exegetical study of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The reader will occasionally meet with loose interpretations of passages 
of scripture, indicative of the writer’s erroneous theological opinions, but these 
are, in the more important cases, properly corrected by the annotations of the 
translator. ‘The work is equally adapted for the private student, and for theo- 
logical seminaries. ‘The original German work has long, we understand, been 
used as a text book in the Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg, as the translation 
now is in the Seminary at Princeton. 


The Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Huntington. By a member of the 
Houses of Shirley and Hastings. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The above work we notice as announced in a recent publication in England, 
As it relates to one of the prominent actors in the great religious reformation of 
the middle of the last century, it must be a work of no little interest. 


Scripture and Geology, or the relation between the Holy Scriptures and some 
parts of Geological Science. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 


This work we understand is about to be published by an American book- 
seller. 


A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By George Bush, Professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental Literature in the New York City University. New York: 
Gould, Newman, and Saxton, 8vo. pp. 276, 


This, though called a second edition, is, in reality, a new work, and deserving 
of particular attention, as the first American attempt to exhibit Ewald’s princi- 
ples of Hebrew Grammar. At the same time, the best features of the first edi- 
tion are retained, and a valuable praxis, or series of exercises, interspersed. We 
do no more at present than announce the work, but hope to give hereafter a par- 
ticular account of it. 


Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, translated from the eleventh German edition. By 
T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in the Literary and Theological Institu- 
tion at Hamilton, N. Y. With a Course of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, 
and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by the translator, Boston: Guuld, 
Kendall, and Lincoln, 8vo. pp. 325 and 60, 
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‘This appears to be an accurate translation of the most popular Hebrew Gram- 
mar used in Germany. We have heretofore expressed our wish that Gesenius 
might be allowed to speak for himself, as well in grammar as lexicography, 
Whatever we may think of the intrinsic merit of this grammar, as a book for 
elementary instruction, we regard its publication in an English dress as a favour 
to the public, as well as an act of justice to the author, ‘The translator has ad- 
ded a series of orthographical exercises, on an original and useful plan, of which 
and of the work at large, we hope to speak more fully at another opportunity. 
Ancient Christianity, and the Doctrines of the Oxford Tracts. By Isaac Tay- 

lor, Author of Spiritual Despotism, &c. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 

1840. I2mo, pp. 554, 


When so much is doing to circulate among us _ the “ protestantism rejected, 
and popery spoiled” of the Oxford ‘Tracts, we rejoice in the re-publication of 
this work, as an omen for good, The argument as conducted by Mr. Taylor 
against the doctrine of these Tracts, is irresistible. We have never met, beyond 
the pale of the exact sciences, with a more complete reductio ad absurdum than 
that to which he has subjected the radical principle of the Oxford theologians. 
let his work circulate widely, and we have no fear that good men will seek to 
enlarge the revelations of the Bible by resorting to the “ quod semper, quod 
nbique, quod ab omnibus,” of such an antiquity as he has laid open. 

Report on Education in Europe, to the Trustees of the Girard College for Or- 
phans. By Alex. Dallas Bache, LL.D., President of the College. Philadel- 
phia: Printed by Lydia R. Bailey. 1839. 8vo. pp. 666. 

Dr. Bache has rendered in this report a good account of his visit to Europe, 
It contains the fullest and most satisfactory account that has ever been published 
of European systems and modes of education. We regard this work as so im- 
portant a contribution to the cause of education, that we propose giving a more 
extended account of it in a future number. 

An attempt to estimate the Christian Ministry. A Sermon preached before the 
Baptist Education Society of Virginia. By William Southwood. 8vo. pp. 15. 

The Duty of the Educated Young Men of this Country. An Address delivered 
before the Eumenean and Philanthropic Societies of Davidson College, N. C., 
July 31, 1839. By Rev, P. J. Sparrow, A.M., Professor of Languages in 
Davidson College. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Remarks upon Slavery and the Slave Trade, addressed to the Hon. Henry Clay. 
1839, Svo. pp 23, 

A beautifully printed pamphlet, without any name of place or publisher on its 
title page, but signed “a Slave Holder,” and emanating, unless we have mista- 
ken the physiognomy of its type, from a Paris press. The author revives and 
urges with much force the plan proposed some years since by Rufus King, and 
sanctioned as to its constitutionality by Chief Justice Marshall, for the gradual 
extinction of slavery by appropriating the proceeds of the public lands to the re- 
demption of the slaves, He urges also the adoption of further and more vigor- 
ous measures for the suppression of the slave trade, which is still extensively 
carried on under shelter of the American flag, 





